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Introduction 


Landnámabók, an Icelandic history book written in the 12th century, tells 
us that a Viking named Naddoddr boarded his ship in Norway. He sailed west, 
expecting to make landfall in the Faroe Islands. He didn't arrive. 

Instead, his ship was blown off course, and he found himself at the coast 
of an unknown land. He and his crew came ashore and climbed a tall moun- 
tain, looking for smoke or other signs of life. They saw none and concluded 
the land was uninhabited.’ 

Naddoddr sailed back east, eventually arriving at the Faroes. He and his 
crew told others of the land they had found. Thus began the Viking-age explo- 
ration and settlement of Iceland. Only seventy years later, the land was fully 
occupied, home to perhaps 40,000 people. 

The society these settlers established would prove unique in a number of 
ways. Iceland was uninhabited at the time of discovery, and the land was set- 
tled without conquest, and seemingly without the involvement of any estab- 
lished monarchy or aristocracy. The Icelandic society developed into a form 
unique in medieval Europe, free of the great divide between wealthy, power- 
ful aristocrats and the remainder of the population. Most Icelanders appear to 
have been free farmers, and many owned the land they farmed. 

Icelanders embarked on a grand experiment in governing themselves and 
invented a unique form of government. They avoided a central authority figure 
and allowed active participation by an unusually broad cross-section of the 
population. The laws and governmental system were so unusual that they 
elicited comments from contemporary Europeans: in the words of the 11th cen- 
tury chronicler Adam of Bremen, “They have no king, only the law.” The grand 
experiment was a success, lasting for nearly four centuries. 

In addition to forming a unique new state, medieval Icelanders also excelled 
in the literary arts. During the Viking era, Icelanders featured prominently as 
the court poets to Scandinavian kings, and their verses preserved the memory 
of eminent people and events of the day. After the Scandinavians adopted a writ- 
ten culture at the close of the Viking age, it was Icelandic authors who wrote 
down the legends, poems, and histories inherited from their Viking ancestors. 
Atypically, they wrote not in Latin, but in the vernacular: old Icelandic. 
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Iceland's first monastery was founded in 1133 at Þingeyrar in north Iceland. The 
monastery was a center of learning and had a library and a scriptorium. Some, and 
possibly many, of the medieval Icelandic manuscripts were produced here. It’s likely 
that some of the sagas were created in written form for the first time here. The monks 
who wrote these stories may not have been young holy men seeking a sheltered 
monastic life, but rather, grizzled veterans of countless feuds and battles hoping to 
save their souls before their deaths. These men would have been all too familiar with 
the harsh realities of life in medieval Iceland. Today, a nineteenth century stone 
church stands on the site (author photograph). 


The Icelanders invented a new form of literature and created engrossing 
stories about the people who settled Iceland and who formed and lived in the 
new state under the new government. These stories are called Íslendingasögur 
(Sagas of Icelanders), and they remain fabulously entertaining reading today. 

The Icelanders preserved these works through the Middle Ages and 
beyond. When scholars in the modern age began to take an interest in the his- 
tory of Scandinavian and Germanic culture, Iceland’s written legacy offered a 
window on a world that would otherwise largely have been lost. Even today, 
we see the Vikings largely through an Icelandic lens. 

This book serves as a companion to the Sagas of Icelanders. The authors 
of the sagas expected their readers to have knowledge of the culture, society, 
and history of the Icelanders who settled and built up their new land. That 
period in Iceland’s history is often called the saga age, the period when the 
events depicted in the sagas took place. Broadly, it covers from the 9th century, 
when Iceland was discovered and the first settlers arrived from Norway, through 
to the end of the 11th century, when the Viking age came to an end in Europe. 
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Modern readers cannot be expected to possess the same background infor- 
mation about the culture in which the saga-age Icelanders lived as did the orig- 
inal saga audience. Without that knowledge, the activities of saga characters 
can be mysterious and irrational. 

For example, the young poet Einarr Helgason left a fabulous gift for his 
friend, the elder poet Egill Skalla-Grímsson. When Egill came home and found 
out about the gift, he was furious and ordered his farmhands to saddle his horse 
so he could ride after Einarr and kill him.’ 

Why this homicidal response to a generous gift? By leaving the shield, 
Einarr obliged Egill to give a gift in return: in Egill's case, a gift of a poetry. 
Egill was incensed by Einarr’s impudence toward an elder poet of importance 
such as himself. After Egill calmed down, he composed a poem in honor of 
Einarr, and the two remained friends for the rest of their lives.* 

This book serves to introduce the modern reader to the Icelanders of the 
sagas, answering questions about their daily lives and their material culture. 
What did they do for work? What did they do for fun? How did they keep a 
roof over their heads? Clothes on their backs? Food in their bellies? 

In addition, the book provides an overview of the history, culture, and soci- 
ety of saga-age Icelanders. What gods did they worship? How did they wor- 
ship? What was the expected behavior of saga-age Icelanders? What behavior 
was admired? What was shameful? How did they govern themselves? How were 
disputes settled? How was news disseminated? What were the major milestones 
in the life of an Icelander in the saga age? 

The sagas are written in a sparse but sophisticated style and are filled with 
highly believable characters, events, and settings. One might think, therefore, 
that the history, culture, and society of saga-age Iceland would be well known. 
To the contrary, the available sources are few and contradictory, and thus our 
knowledge of saga-age Iceland is limited. Something as fundamental to the sto- 
ries as the nature of the settlement and the division of the land by the early set- 
tlers remains unclear. The literary sources and archaeological sources do not 
agree on important points. 

Throughout the book, I have used a number of sources of information, 
including these literary sources and archaeological sources. In addition, I have 
employed several conventions in using Icelandic words and names. To avoid 
later confusion, it’s worthwhile introducing those sources and conventions 
here. 

Icelandic names. In the text, I make extensive use of Icelandic place names 
and personal names. I’ve left the place names in the original Icelandic, so, for 
example, I use Hvitd, rather than White River. 

Place names are often descriptive, and as a result, many Icelandic places 
frequently share the same name. As examples, there are multiple places known 
as Haukadalr (Hawk Valley), Álptafjörðr (Swan Fjord), and Jökulsá (Glacier 
River). 
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Iceland is traditionally divided into four quarters, named for the cardinal 
points of the compass. In the text, T've tried to identify which quarter each 
place is located, although even that precaution is sometimes insufficient to 
identify a place uniquely. 

I’ve used the spelling of names as they appears in Íslenzk fornrit, the stan- 
dard scholarly edition of the Icelandic literature. This spelling differs from that 
used in modern editions and is not always consistent from saga to saga. 

The Icelandic language uses a number of letters not present in modern 
English. Notably, there are two additional consonants: the sound of “th” as in 
Thor, which is represented by $(thorn); and the sound of “th” in father, which 
is represented by 6 (edh). 

The Icelandic language has many more vowel sounds than English, repre- 
sented by accents (á), ligatures (æ), and diacritical marks (6). Readers are wel- 
come to pronounce these sounds as they wish; there are no English equivalents. 

Icelandic is a highly inflected language, so the form of a word varies 
depending on its use in a sentence. I know I have not always been consistent, 
but I’ve tried to use names in the nominative case, rather than using the root 
as done by some English-language authors. I create the possessive form from 
the nominative as in English, thus when talking about the farm of Kari, I use 
Kári's farm, rather than the Icelandic Kára. 

Northern people in the Viking age did not use family names, a practice 
commonly followed in Iceland today. Infants were given a single name, which 
was combined with a patronymic. Thus, the boy born to Skalla-Grímr and Bera 
was named Egill, which was combined with his patronymic: Skalla-Grimsson 
(son of Skalla-Grímr). Egill Skalla-Grímsson married Ásgerðr Bjarnardóttir 
(Ásgerðr, daughter of Björn), who retained her patronymic after marriage. 
Their children included Böðvarr Egilsson (Böðvarr, son of Egill) and Þorgerðr 
Egilsdóttir (Þorgerðr, daughter of Egill). 

People's names sometimes changed over their lifetimes. Þorgrímr Þor- 
grimsson was a troublesome child, so he was called Snerrir, and later Snorri,“ 
names which have the connotation of a contentious, troublesome man. 

Some people earned a nickname for themselves, such as Helgi enn magri 
Eyvindarson (Helgi the lean, son of Eyvindr). He was placed into fosterage in 
the Hebrides as a young boy. He was so starved during his stay there that when 
his parents came to pick him up two years later, they barely recognized him. 
They took him away and called him Helgi the lean.“ Helgi later became one of 
the prominent early settlers of Iceland. 

The nicknames are useful, because they provide important information 
about a saga charter’s background and attributes. The characters of Auðr en 
djúpauð ga (the deep-minded) and Eiríkr rauði (the red) and Porgrimr tordyfill 
(dung-beetle) are made more clear by their nicknames. 

Available sources. Iceland was settled in the Viking age and was part of 
the diaspora-like movement outward from northern European lands in that 
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As the 8th century drew to a close, Nordic people began traveling outside of their 
Scandinavian homelands, a move that signaled the start of the Viking age. These peo- 
ple touched upon virtually every land and sea shown on this map. Raiders harried 
the coasts from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. Traders ranged from the White Sea 
to Byzantium. Explorers sailed the Atlantic to North America and along her coasts. 
Pilgrims traveled to the Holy Land. 


era. Thus, Iceland shares many cultural elements with other northern Euro- 
peans and their lands. The Viking lands include Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, as well as Baltic lands, and the North Atlantic settlements of the Viking 
people, including the Faroe Islands, the Orkney Islands, Iceland, Greenland, 
and others. Additionally, Viking-age people made significant incursions into 
the British Isles and Ireland. Some of the Icelandic settlers arrived by way of 
these lands. 

As a result it is possible to draw on sources not only from Iceland, but from 
these other lands touched by the Viking people. These sources must be used 
with care, since these lands differed in some significant ways from Iceland, and 
so the people and society differed as well. Nonetheless, these sources can fill 
gaps missing in the Icelandic records and provide insight and additional illu- 
mination on the Icelandic sources. 

Literary sources. As will be discussed in detail in the chapter on litera- 
ture, saga-age Icelanders did not have a written culture. Poetry was the vessel 
through which the shared culture was communicated orally. 

After the end of the saga age, Icelanders embraced a book-based culture, 
and they created a torrent of written works beginning in the early part of the 
12th century. Atypically for Europe, these works were not written in Latin, but 
in the vernacular: old Icelandic. The Icelanders wrote not just the Sagas of Ice- 
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landers, but also histories of Iceland, genealogies of Icelanders, histories of the 
Scandinavian kings, law books, hagiographies, and translations into Icelandic 
of literature and scholarly works from Europe. 

All this written Icelandic material was created after the end of the saga 
age. This material, though composed by Icelanders, was written by people from 
a changed culture; their lives, their outlook, their government, and their reli- 
gion all differed from those of saga-age Icelanders. For example, the authors 
were all Christians, yet most of the people from the saga age were heathens. 
Without a doubt, the Viking-age pagan world about which the Christian 
authors wrote was filtered through their own outlook on life and the world in 
which they lived. 

The literary sources must be used with great care as a historical source, 
given the centuries that separate the authors from their subjects, and the changes 
that had taken place in Icelandic culture and society. While the broad outlines 
of the stories may be based on actual events and historical characters, the details 
are obscured by time and were certainly manipulated to suit the authors’ lit- 
erary needs. The literary sophistication of the stories is itself dangerous, since 
it is easy to be seduced by the authors’ highly believable characters, events, and 
settings. Regardless, there is clearly a considerable body of genuine historical 
information embedded in these texts, and they remain one of the most impor- 
tant reference points for understanding the saga age. 

In other lands, authors contemporary with the saga age were writing his- 
tories which occasionally touched upon the Viking people and their activities 
and homelands. Some of these sources are useful in studying saga-age Iceland. 

Archaeological sources. During most of the saga age, the vast majority 
of Icelanders were heathens, and their burial practices included being interred 
with grave goods: items they used in daily life. We can study these grave goods 
and form a picture of the kinds of artifacts Icelanders used in the saga age. Well 
over 100 pagan graves have been studied in Iceland, along with other artifacts 
found accidentally.” Archaeological research at house sites yields further infor- 
mation about living conditions in the saga age. 

Icelandic archaeology has been criticized for being in the service of the 
literary sources. In the past, it’s been suggested that archaeologists took the sagas 
as something close to historical fact, and they used archaeological sources to 
verify the sagas. In more recent years, that approach has been turned on its ear, 
and archaeological studies have been used independently of the sagas and have 
been shown to contradict some saga evidence. 

While the archaeology can tell us about the artifacts, it is more difficult to 
determine how the artifacts were used. More recent archaeological practices and 
analyses have been able to shed much more light on this area than was possi- 
ble in the past. 

Iceland has a unique and invaluable archaeological tool: tephrochronology. 
Iceland’s volcanoes lay down unique signatures of ash layers (tephra) in the soil. 
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An artifact's location in relation to these layers allows archaeologists to date it. 
If a structure is found below one of these layers, it's clear that the structure pre- 
dates the eruption that formed that layer. 

For example, Landnámabók says that Ingólfr Arnarson, the first settler, 
arrived in the year 874." There is a unique ash layer called the Settlement Layer 
(landnámslag) that shows up in the turf of the earliest houses. This ash layer 
lies below a recently excavated settlement-age house found below the streets 
of Reykjavík, but above one of the walls near the house, implying that the wall 
was built at a very early date in Iceland's history, while the house dates from a 
later time.’ The Settlement Layer has been dated from ice cores in Greenland 
to 87142 years,” suggesting the date in Landnámabók is not off by more than 
a year or two. 

Other archaeological finds that tell us about the way of life in saga-age Ice- 
land are pollen populations. Pollen analysis shows a significant change in veg- 
etation, from birch trees to grasses and cereal grains, immediately adjacent to 
the Settlement Layer, confirming that the settlers brought with them an agri- 
culture based on grain." 

Bones from animal species tell us about the animals that were raised and 
consumed. Bones from humans tell us about the health of the population. Skele- 
tal remains having battle injuries tell us about weapons use. 

Pictorial sources. Little pictorial art, either of the Vikings or by the 
Vikings, survives. What does survive includes stone carvings, such as memo- 
rial stones; wood carvings; embroideries; and jewelry and other cast metallic 
figures. These images tend to be representations of Norse mythological and 
heroic tales, but they can tell us about clothing and adornment, about ships, 
and about weapons. 

Other contemporary European cultures also created pictorial art that has 
survived. Although this art depicts people from a different society, the art can 
be useful in filling in the gaps. Examples include Anglo-Saxon manuscript illu- 
minations and artifacts such as the Bayeux tapestry depicting Norman and 
Anglo-Saxon people. 
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CHAPTER Í 


The Land 


The land Naddoddr discovered is an island of 40,000 square miles (103,000 
square kilometers) situated in the North Atlantic Ocean, midway between Nor- 
way and Greenland.’ The land is young and geologically active. It lies on the 
boundary between the American and Eurasian tectonic plates, resulting in vol- 
canic and tectonic forces that alter the surface from below. It is also located 
well to the north, so the glaciers remaining from the last ice age continue to 
work on the surface from above. Together, the forces of fire and ice have 
sculpted a dramatic landscape. 

To the east, north, and west, the coastline is dominated by fjords. In the 
south, broad sandy coasts prevail, created by silt carried in the melt water from 
glaciers in the highlands above. Much of the interior is uninhabitable, consist- 
ing of high mountainous plateaus, partially covered by glaciers and tundra-like 
heaths, far from the warmth of the adjacent ocean currents. Extensive lava fields 
cover portions of the island. 

Naddoddr and his crew came ashore in the East Fjords. As they departed, 
they saw snow on the mountains, so they called the land Snæland (Snowland). 
According to Landnámabók, Naddoddr and his crew praised Snæland on their 
return to inhabited Scandinavia, in spite of the unpromising name they had 
given it.? 

We will never know what Naddoddr and his followers actually said, but 
their reports were favorable enough to encourage subsequent exploration. 
Within the next few years, Garðarr Svávarsson, a man of Swedish stock, set 
out in search of Snæland. He sailed around the country, proving it to be an 
island. According to Landnámabók, this voyage briefly gave Iceland the name 
Garðarshólmr (Garðarr's island), “and it was wooded from the mountains down 
to the sea."? 

Garðarr built a house and spent the winter at Husavík, in the north, before 
sailing back to Norway in the spring. As he departed, a boat drifted away from 
the ship, with a man called Nattfari on board, along with a slave and a bond- 
woman. They were left behind. They settled in Nattfaravik in the north and 
eventually were driven away by later settlers.* Perhaps because their land claim 
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Iceland's landscape has been shaped by the forces of fire and ice, in the form of its 
volcanoes and its glaciers. In some places, such as at the Vatnjökull glacier shown, 
both forces are at work simultaneously. Active volcanoes lie completely buried below 
the ice. When they erupt, they create table mountains, seen all over Iceland. The gla- 
cial meltwater carves deep canyons and lays down sandy wastelands. Glaciers create 
valleys which, when submerged, become fjords (author photograph). 


was defective, or perhaps because they were accidental settlers, they are not 
counted among Iceland’s first permanent settlers. 

A third voyage of discovery was led by Flóki Vilgerðarson, who sailed from 
Norway in search of Garðarshólmr some time around the late 860s. Accord- 
ing to Landnámabók, Flóki brought three ravens with him on the voyage. As 
he sailed across the Atlantic, he released the first raven, which flew to the stern 
and stayed there. Later in the voyage, the second raven was released. It flew up 
in the air, but it later returned to the ship. Still later, a third raven was released. 
It flew away from the ship and didn't return. Flóki steered his ship in that direc- 
tion and came to land. 

Flóki and his crew sailed along the south coast, then along the west coast, 
stopping for the winter in Vatnsfjérdr. He and his men got so caught up with 
the abundant fishing in the fjord that they neglected to bring in hay, and all 
their livestock perished over the winter.“ 

In the spring, Flóki climbed a high mountain and saw a fjord full of drift 
ice to the north. He called the land Ísland (Iceland), the name that finally stuck. 

The following summer, Flóki and his crew tried to sail back to Norway, 
but unfavorable winds prevented them from getting any farther than Borgar- 
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fjörðr on the west coast. They stayed the second winter there, and returned to 
Norway the following spring. Flóki had little good to say about Iceland, but 
one of his crew, a man called Þórólfr, felt differently. He said that every blade 
of grass dripped with butter,‘ an attractive image at a time when butter was the 
means for long term storage of excess dairy production. Butter represented 
wealth and easy living during lean times. 

In fact, the belt of Iceland between the coast and the highlands is fertile 
and capable of sustaining a variety of farming activities. Arable land existed 
not only along the coast, but well inland along the many river systems and in 
the protected valleys. Meadows and grasslands grew abundantly when the set- 
tlers first arrived, promising pasturage for the livestock. Although the growing 
season is relatively short, the climate is moderated by ocean currents. The warm 
North Atlantic Drift passes to the south and around the island, while the cooler 
East Greenland Current passes to the north. At present, mean temperatures 
range from 37 to 46 degrees F (3 to 8 degrees C).’ Variation between winter 
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By the beginning of the 10th century, Iceland was fully settled. While productive 
farming was possible along the coasts and in protected inland valleys, much of the 
interior was comprised of uninhabitable wastelands and glaciers. The land was 
divided into four administrative quarters named for the cardinal points of the com- 
pass. A national assembly, Alþing, was established at Þingvellir. A few of the saga- 
age sites mentioned in the text are shown on the map. 
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mean and summer mean is limited to about 18 degrees F (about 10 degrees C), 
thanks to the moderating effect of the ocean currents. Evidence suggests that 
the climate was not significantly different when Iceland was settled,? perhaps 
about one degree C warmer when the first settlers arrived,’ with a cooling trend 
throughout the saga age.” 

Cool, dry polar air from the north and warm, moist air from the south 
frequently collide over Iceland to create unstable weather. Mean annual pre- 
cipitation varies between 20 and 60 inches (500 and 1500 millimeters) in most 
places, reaching as high as 160 inches (4000 millimeters) on the slopes of some 
of the mountains. 

Other features of the island were similarly favorable for settlement. Exten- 
sive meadowlands provided grazing for livestock. Bogs, heaths, and marshes 
promised bog iron for making tools and weapons. Underground volcanic activ- 
ity created hot springs and pools, a welcome source of hot water for bathing, 
washing, and heating foods. 

The early explorers and settlers also found abundant plant and animal life. 
There were forests of birch (Betula), willow (Salix), and rowan (Sorbus), and 
it is possible that coniferous species grew as well. Most trees were less than 13 
feet (4 meters) high, but in isolated, sheltered spots, taller growth was possi- 
ble. There was little variation in species due to the isolation of the island from 
other lands. Abundant driftwood along the shore partially made up for the lack 
of large trees in the forests. 

Birdlife was extensive and varied. The coastal cliffs were densely populated 
with sea birds such as puffins (Fratercula). Large birds, such as the Great Auk 
(Pinguinus impennis) lived along the shore. Swans (Cygnus) and other water- 
fowl lived on the lakes and fjords. Game birds, such as ptarmigans (Lagopus 
muta), lived in mountains, heaths, and tundra. Migratory birds, like the arc- 
tic tern (Sterna paradisaea), nested in Iceland before returning south to Antarc- 
tic regions for the winter. The presence of all this bird life promised food for 
the gathering, from both the birds and their eggs. 

Offshore, fishing banks were abundant. Whales, walruses, and seals were 
found along the coast and in some of the fjords. Inland, the lakes and streams 
teemed with fish, including salmon and trout (Salmonidae). The only native land 
mammals in Iceland were arctic foxes (Alopex lagopus). The lack of predators 
would prove a significant benefit for a culture that relied heavily on its livestock. 

It is possible that before Norwegian explorers and settlers arrived in the 
9th century, the island was known to and visited by Europeans. Three 3rd cen- 
tury Roman coins found in southeastern Iceland may have been left there by 
sailors blown off course from Britain.” More remarkable is the 2nd century 
Roman clay cup found at Videy in Iceland.” In the 8th century, the Venerable 
Bede, a monk and scholar in Northumbria, wrote of a land north of Britain 
called Thule, six days away by sail.” It’s not known if he was writing of Ice- 
land, or some other northern land. 
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Icelandic literary sources say that when the first explorers visited Iceland, 
they found papar, Christians thought to be from Ireland, because Irish books, 
bells, and crosiers were found after they fled.“ Other contemporary sources sug- 
gest that Irish hermits sailed the North Atlantic and reached the Orkney and 
Faroe Islands. It is quite possible that they continued westward to Iceland, sail- 
ing in their curachs, skin boats with twig frames. 

If the Irish hermits were present when Norwegians started exploring Ice- 
land, it would not be surprising that they would want to flee, leaving behind 
valuables such as books. Irish Christians were probably all too familiar with 
the raiding practices of sailors from the northern seas. 

It’s also possible that Scandinavians may have started settling in Iceland 
before the voyages recorded in the Icelandic literary sources. 

To date, the archaeology does not support any of these pre-settlement 
activities. Despite the presence of many place name references to the papar in 
Iceland that further suggest their presence, no signs of the papar in Iceland 
have been found to date. Some archaeologists express doubts about their pres- 
ence." 

While early artifacts have been found in Iceland, such as the Roman coins, 
and early 9th century beads and brooches," nothing indicates that they were 
lost or buried any earlier than the late 9th century. 

To many of the arriving settlers, the land must have looked very familiar 
and comfortable, similar to their homelands in Norway. The extensive forests 
might have been troubling to an arriving settler, since they required clearing 
before farming could begin. However, land could be and was cleared by the 
simple expedient of burning the woodlands. 

In spite of Iceland’s rough terrain, northerly latitude, and remoteness, this 
uninhabited island with extensive pasturage for the taking was an irresistible 
draw for Viking-age Norwegians, at a time when many Scandinavians were 
looking overseas to support themselves by plunder, trade, or conquest. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Settlement 


Two separate stories of the settlement of Iceland are told by the sources. 
The version accepted for centuries has been the story told in the Icelandic lit- 
erary sources: Landnámabók, Íslendingabók, and the Íslendingasögur. A differ- 
ent story may be found in the archaeological records, but at present, that other 
story is ill-defined and incomplete. Both stories are worth telling, even though 
they paint different pictures of the settlement and of the early settlers. 


Settlers 


The literary sources say that the settlement of Iceland began in earnest 
around the year 870. A Norwegian named Ingólfr Arnarson and his foster 
brother Leifr Hróðmarsson had killed the son of an earl, and they were forced 
to give the earl everything they possessed in compensation. Now needing to 
seek a new life, they prepared a ship and set out to find the land Flóki had dis- 
covered. They spent a winter in east Iceland at Álptafjörðr and returned to 
Norway in the spring. Ingólfr and Leifr, who had changed his name to Hjör- 
leifr, decided to return to Iceland and settle.' 

Landnámabók tells of Ingólfr and Hjörleifr's arrival in Iceland. Like oth- 
ers who would follow him to Iceland, Ingólfr brought not only the practical 
tools and supplies and livestock of a settler, but also ceremonial items that 
would help define his new home. Most important among these were the high- 
seat pillars (öndvegissúlur), decorated with symbols from pagan Norse mythol- 
ogy, that would flank Ingólfr's seat as the head of his household. When Ingólfr 
sighted land, he threw the pillars overboard, saying he would settle wherever 
the pillars washed ashore, implicitly asking the Norse gods for guidance in his 
venture.? 

Ingólfr asked the gods to guide the pillars to a favorable place to settle, a 
site that met with the approval of the protective land spirits (landvættir) who 
inhabited the land. Extraordinary measures were taken to propitiate these spir- 
its who could alter the prosperity of the land and cause harm to farmers and 
livestock.? 
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Hjörleifr, who did not worship or sacrifice to the gods, took no such pre- 
cautions. He landed at Hjörleifshöfði, built two houses, and began to farm. His 
slaves revolted and killed Hjörleifr and everyone else on the farm. When Ingólfr 
later heard the news, he commented that it was a sad end for a warrior, but it’s 
what always happens to someone who doesn't worship.’ 

After Ingólfr threw his pillars overboard, he lost sight of them. When he 
made landfall, he sent his slaves to look for them. The search took three years. 
Ingólfr duly relocated to where the pillars had washed ashore. Ingólfr's slave 
didn’t think much of the spot, saying, “It’s not much use our traveling across 
good country, just so we can live on this remote headland.”° The pillars had 
landed at the present location of Reykjavik. About one thousand years later, 
the site of Ingólfr's homestead would become Iceland's capital city. 

Landnámabók says that Ingólfr arrived in the year 874. The date is sup- 
ported by the science of tephrochronology, which shows that one of the walls 
recently excavated below the streets of Reykjavik slightly predates the Settlement 
Layer, suggesting the date in Landnámabók is not off by more than a year or two. 

Ingólfr was followed by thousands of his countrymen over the subsequent 
decades. Medieval Icelandic writings suggest that the settlement of Iceland was 


Early settlers could claim as much land as they felt they could hold, and they claimed 
the best land for themselves. Later settlers, like Onundr tré-fótr (wooden leg) had to 
make do with lesser land. Onundr took land here, under Kaldbakr (cold-back moun- 
tain). The verse he spoke made clear his unease at being forced into such a harsh bar- 
gain, giving up his fertile fields in Norway for this cold-backed mountain (author 
photograph). 
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led by wealthy and influential men and women who left Norway because of the 
increasing political ambitions of King Haraldr inn hárfagri (the fair-haired), 
who had resolved to unify Norway under his rule. This version of events is 
doubtless oversimplified, but it can hardly be a coincidence that the settlement 
of Iceland happened at the same time as Haraldr’s unification of Norway.’ 

When Haraldr came to his throne around the year 860 at the age of ten, 
Norway was divided among chieftains, earls, and petty kings, of which Har- 
aldr was only one. Haraldr vowed that he would not cut or comb his hair until 
he unified the land under his rule.’ 

Through battles with other petty kings, and alliances with powerful earls, 
Haraldr largely achieved his goal. He consolidated his rule at the battle of Hafrs- 
fjörðr, defeating a coalition of kings and earls. The date of the battle is con- 
tentious and was probably in the early 870s,’ although it may have been later. 
Despite the victory, Haraldr’s rule over Norway was probably never solid, and 
large portions of the north and east were never firmly in his control. 

Haraldr’s tyranny over the leading men of the land was probably overstated 
in the Icelandic literature. Snorri Sturluson, writing in the 13th century, said 
that when Haraldr came to power, all lands and possessions (óðal) reverted to 
him. Haraldr appointed an earl for each district to administer the law and col- 
lect taxes." 

When Haraldr took away óðal, he took away the right of free farmers to 
own their land, effectively turning them into the king’s tenants. The impor- 
tance of óðal should not be underestimated. It was the quality that separated 
a free man from a slave. It was considered inalienable. 

Little is known of the details of Haraldr’s rule, but it is likely that the king 
kept bands of his warriors permanently stationed throughout the land, expect- 
ing the local farmers to provide for the troops. This sort of repressive measure 
would have contributed to the farmers’ feeling that they no longer were mas- 
ters of their own land.” 

Some historians believe it unlikely that the king would violate these rights, 
except against his enemies. Perhaps the later saga authors took some liberties 
with their material and expressed Haraldr’s encroachment on the rights of his 
subjects by calling it a loss of óðal.” 

On the other hand, the histories and sagas suggest that many of the peo- 
ple who subsequently emigrated had become the king’s enemies, by opposing 
his attempts to consolidate his rule. One might expect that the king would 
revoke óðal rights for these people, as is described in the stories. 

Even if Haraldr’s power is overstated in Icelandic sources, there is reason 
to believe that the settlement of Iceland was led by families who were wealthy, 
powerful, and independently minded: people who might well resent Haraldr’s 
efforts to concentrate authority in his own hands. Wealth was required in order 
to outfit a settlement expedition. Power was needed to bring enough followers 
to make a homestead claim viable. And independence of mind was essential to 
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give up the familiar amenities of home for an uncertain future on a remote 
island. 

The leading figures in the settlement do not appear to have been drawn 
from the Norwegian aristocracy, who perhaps had too much to lose, even if their 
power was being curtailed by King Haraldr’s ambitions. There are no references 
in the Icelandic histories to aristocrats being among the settlers. 

Most of the immigrants came from Norway and from Norwegian settle- 
ments in the British Isles, particularly among those who opposed Haraldr’s 
ambitions. Histories and sagas tell of families who left Norway to live in the 
Orkney Islands or the Hebrides, and who raided in Norway during the sum- 
mer to harry Haraldr and his supporters. As favorable reports were received 
from Iceland, many of these families left for the new land. 

This is not to say that every immigrant was a wealthy Norwegian, nor that 
every one opposed the king. Some emigrants may have left Norway because 
they had few prospects there or owned little land, and thought better luck might 
await them in Iceland, where abundant land was free for the taking. In addi- 
tion, slaves and tenants traveled with their households on the voyages to Ice- 
land. 

DNA analysis confirms that many of the settlers had Scandinavian roots. 
Mitochondrial-DNA evidence, however, suggests that many of the women had 
Celtic origins.“ About 62 percent of the Icelander’s female ancestry derives 
from the British Isles, with the remainder from Norway and other Nordic coun- 
tries, while more than 80 percent of the male Icelandic ancestry derives from 
Nordic lands.' 

This discrepancy is explained in the literary sources, which suggest that 
men married into local families during their stopovers in the Hebrides and Ire- 
land. For example, Eyvindr Bjarnarson harried in Ireland and eventually set- 
tled there, marrying Rafarta Kjarvalsdottir, the daughter of the king of Ireland. 
Their son, Helgi enn magri (the lean), was one of the first settlers in Iceland.“ 

Additionally, while overseas, some Icelanders purchased concubines, often 
from Celtic lands, and returned home with them. While in Norway, Höskuldr 
Kollsson bought a slave girl and brought her home to Iceland. It wasn’t until 
she bore his child, Óláfr pái (peacock), that Höskuldr learned that she was 
Melkorka, the daughter of the Irish king Myrkjartan."* Óláfr grew up to become 
a wealthy and powerful man in Iceland. 

The settlers arrived on ships optimized for carrying cargo, called knörr, 
described in more detail in a later chapter. Viking-age ships had no shelter 
below decks, so everyone and everything was subject to the full force of the 
North Atlantic weather. The voyage from Norway to Iceland was expected to 
take a week,” but some voyages took much longer. According to the Gisla saga 
Súrssonar, the voyage of Gisli’s father Þorbjörn súrr took sixty days.” 

When emigrants set sail for Iceland, they had to bring everything they 
would need to be self-sufficient in the new land. They brought their own fam- 
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ilies, their supporters and their families, and all the moveable wealth they could 
bring: precious metals, tools, household goods, livestock, and slaves. 

The story of the settlers can be seen in microcosm through the family of Ketill 
flatnefr (flatnose), who emigrated to Iceland around the year 886.” The narra- 
tive of their move is told in Landnámabók,“ Laxdæla saga,” and Eyrbyggja saga.”* 
Each version is slightly different, but they all follow the same general outline. 

Ketill was a hersir (chieftain) in Norway. He felt that soon, as had hap- 
pened with other prominent men, the king’s attention would turn towards him, 
and that he was likely to lose his land and rank unless he became a vassal of 
the king. Ketill met with his family to discuss the situation. 

His son Björn said he did not want to stay in Norway to become a slave 
to the king. He suggested leaving for Iceland, because he had heard there was 
good land for the taking and excellent fishing. His father’s response still delights 
with its humor: “I do not plan to spend my old age in those fishing grounds." 

Because he was familiar with the Hebrides from having raided there in the 
past, Ketill emigrated there, where he became a chieftain. When King Haraldr 
confiscated Ketill’s estates in Norway, Björn tried to claim them. The king 
declared Björn to be an outlaw and sent men to kill him. Björn eventually sailed 
to Iceland and claimed land in the west. 

Ketill’s daughter, Audr, accompanied her father to the Hebrides, where she 
married a local chieftain. Later, when her father, son, and husband had died, 
she felt she no longer had any prospects in the Hebrides. She decided to join 
her brothers in Iceland. 

In executing her plans, she took over the role of head of the household, 
an unusual but not unprecedented role for a woman in the saga age. She had 
a ship built and loaded it with goods and a retinue of supporters. She sailed 
away, stopping at both the Orkney and Faroe Islands, where she married off 
her granddaughters. She sailed to Iceland, claiming a large tract of land in west 
Iceland where her high-seat pillars had washed ashore. She had a farm built on 
the site and gave away land to her crew and her supporters. She freed her slaves 
and gave them land as well. While in the Hebrides, she had converted to Chris- 
tianity, so rather than building a pagan temple, she erected crosses on a hill- 
top near her farm and said her prayers there. 


Landholdings 


Settlers like Ketill’s family claimed land by exploring it, naming key fea- 
tures, and building their homes. The land claim was identified using natural 
geographic features, including mountains, rivers, and watersheds. Some of the 
first settlers claimed enormous tracts of land, such as Skalla-Grímr Kveld-Ulfs- 
son. He claimed the entire Mýrar district from the ocean to the mountains,“ 
over 770 square miles (2000 square kilometers). 
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Later settlers thought these land claims were excessive. King Haraldr 
decreed that land claims were to be limited to the amount of land over which 
signal fires could be built and maintained by the settler and his crew as they 
walked the land claim during one period of daylight.” Haraldr’s decree is inter- 
esting in that it shows that, despite the fact that many settlers were fleeing Har- 
aldr’s rule, they felt he still had some authority over the new land. 

The sagas say that even some of the earliest settlers claimed their land by 
carrying fire. Around the year 884, Þórólfr Mostrarskegg claimed the land called 
Þórsnes in west Iceland and carried fire around the land claim.?% 

Perhaps the fire not only served to claim the land, but to hallow it as well. 
Helgi enn magri built fires in every estuary to hallow his land claim in north 
Iceland.” 

Haukdæla páttr says that during the early days of Iceland's settlement, 
Ketilbjörn enn gamli (the old) and his men came upon a frozen river. They cut 
a hole in the ice and dropped in an axe to claim the land, and so they called it 
Öxará (Axe River).*° 

It is thought that the main period of settlement was between the years 890 
and 910.*! Íslendingabók says that after sixty years (around the year 930), the 
land was fully settled, and no further settlement occurred.” Yet, settlers con- 
tinued to arrive after the year 930. Those who missed the first claims acquired 
land from prior settlers. 

When Þorbjörn súrr (sour-milk) sailed into Dýrafjörðr from Norway with 
his family in the year 952,” the land was fully settled, according to the sagas. 
Landnámabók says that Vésteinn Végeirsson gave him half of the valley 
Haukadalr,** while Gísla saga Súrssonar says that Þorbjörn bought the land in 
Haukadalr.> 

While Haukadalr was highly desirable land, later arrivals had to make do 
with lesser quality land. According to Grettis saga, when Önundr tré-fótr 
(wooden-leg) arrived in Iceland, he was told that little unsettled land was still 
left. Eiríkr snara (snare) granted Önundr land at Kaldbaksvík, under Kaldbakr 
(cold-backed mountain) and at several adjacent fjords. Looking up at the 
mountain, Önundr spoke a verse: 


Life goes to wrack — 

as the seafaring ocean-steed sails— 

in wealth and power, 

for this spear-whetting warrior: 

my lands and kinsmen 

have I left behind; and to top it all, 

it’s a tough bargain, if I have given up 

my fields, and gained only the cold-backed mountain. 


Through gift or sale, early settlers distributed their land, granting portions 
of their claims to their crews, supporters, and family members. In this man- 
ner, the original settler built up a band of supporters and gained authority as 
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a chieftain in his district. The chieftain, called a goði, would become the key 
figure in the emerging system of government. 

Egils saga describes how Skalla-Grímr Kveld-Úlfsson gave his land to many 
of his men all throughout his land holdings. He established farms and set his 
men to running them, generating wealth to support his estates. When other 
relatives arrived from Norway in later years, Skalla-Grímr gave them established 
farms on his land holdings. To his father-in-law Yngvarr, Skalla-Grímr gave 
the farm Álptanes.? 

So many people left Norway that King Haraldr forbade emigration, for 
fear the land would become depopulated.” Eventually, an agreement was 
reached by which emigrants paid the king a tax in order to obtain permission 
to leave. 


Archaeological Sources 


In recent years, a different story of the settlement has been told based on 
archaeological evidence. Patterns of land settlement and farm boundaries from 
the saga age suggest carefully planned and executed settlements. 

The patterns suggest that the very first settlers created core settlements at 
sites where it was easy to get a toe-hold and to establish a working farm that 
would support the settlers during their first years in Iceland. Places with wet, 
open meadowlands near the coast were chosen. The wet areas produced high 
quality grasses to feed the livestock over the winter, and open spaces didn't 
have forest that required clearing. In addition, the first settlers looked for places 
with resources that could be readily exploited: bird colonies, seal and walrus 
rookeries, fishing grounds, and nearby islands where the small herds of live- 
stock they were able to bring with them could safely graze and multiply. 

Once the core settlement was established, many additional farms were cre- 
ated, filling an entire region, such as a valley. Each farm seems to have similar 
resources, and none seem to have had substantially more than the others, sug- 
gesting that they were planned.“ Some of these sites are uniformly spaced on 
both sides of a river valley, such as in Oxnardalr in north Iceland.“ 

These later sites were almost certainly forested, so the land had to be 
cleared, probably by burning down the forest. Many settlement era farms lie 
directly on top of a charcoal layer.” After the land was cleared, meadowlands 
and grain fields had to be established, all of which took time: a commodity in 
short supply to the very first settlers who needed food, shelter, and fodder for 
their livestock from the moment they stepped off their ships on Iceland’s shore. 

This kind of land clearing activity is supported in the literary sources. A 
wealthy settler, Blund-Ketill Geirsson, had many clearings made in the forest 
and established farms there.“ 

Literary evidence gives no indication that the leading figures in the settle- 
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ment came from the Norwegian aristocratic classes. Archaeological evidence 
also suggests that the leaders of the settlement were not noblemen: settlement 
period houses are smaller and the grave goods more limited than comparable 
items from the Norwegian noble class of the period.“ 

Nonetheless, in many cases the pattern of settlements suggests that thought 
and planning went into locating the settlements, to ensure that individual farms 
had equal access to resources.“ Clearly some sort of leadership, exerting author- 
ity over groups of settlers, and possessing significant resources, was at work to 
plan and execute the settlement. It’s even been suggested that the leadership 
might have stayed in the Scandinavian homelands and directed the enterprise 
from overseas.“ 


CHAPTER 3 


Government and Law 


From the earliest stages of settlement, the Icelanders recognized a need 
for some form of government. Local leadership was provided by the chieftains 
(goðar), but as the habitable regions filled up, there was a need for regional and 
national organization as well. Yet the goðar were not interested in recreating 
the strong central authority from which they fled in leaving Norway. Nor did 
they need a centralized power to defend the island from outside attack. The 
expanse of the North Atlantic Ocean between them and their nearest neigh- 
bors was sufficient protection.! In the end, the Icelanders crafted a government 
out of their existing cultural resources, but the outcome resembled nothing in 
other Scandinavian lands or in the rest of Europe. 

When the early settlers arrived in Iceland, they brought with them a Nor- 
wegian tradition of laws and regular district-wide legal assemblies (Jing). In 
Iceland, they continued that tradition, with the goðar serving as leaders in these 
assemblies. 

The settlers expected that, as had been the case in Norway, they would be 
free, independent men with privileges that included some basic rights: to speak 
their mind freely, to carry and use weapons, to meet in assemblies in order to 
resolve disputes, and to go about their private business without interference. 
The desire for equality, freedom, and justice was strong, and the leading set- 
tlers had the initiative to put into place mechanisms to maintain those free- 
doms. 

The early settlers arriving in Iceland probably expected to be somewhat 
isolated on their new island home, but overland travel turned out to be easier 
than anticipated. Routes were found through the desolate interior of Iceland, 
and horse trails were established throughout the land. While difficult and dan- 
gerous, these paths created the means for Icelanders to travel on horseback in 
order to communicate and interact with each other to a degree that was atyp- 
ical for other lands in the Viking age. This national communication highlighted 
the need for a national set of laws and a national assembly where disputes could 
be settled. 

As the island's population grew, the need for some form of integration 
became pressing. The process was led by the regional assembly at Kjalar- 
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Icelanders established Alþing, the national assembly, which met in June at Þingvel- 
lir. The site brims with arresting natural beauty, but it was also an eminently prac- 
tical site. It was easy to reach from the most densely settled parts of Iceland, and it 
had many natural resources required for the hundreds or thousands of Alþing atten- 
dees. The Öxará river, visible in the foreground, flows across the valley floor, and Lög- 
berg, the focal point of the assembly, is the rocky outcrop marked with a flagpole in 
the distance (author photograph). 


nessþing. This assembly had been established by Þorsteinn Ingólfsson, son of 
the first settler, and had been operating for many years before settlement began 
in earnest in other parts of the country.? 

The leaders of the Kjalarnessþing started by reviewing existing law, send- 
ing a man named Úlfljótr to Norway to study the laws there. Úlfljótr was nei- 
ther a chieftain nor a man of authority, but he was recognized as an elder and 
as a knowledgeable lawmaker. He spent three years in Norway and brought back 
with him Úlfljótr's Law ( Úlfljótslög), which would form the basis for the national 
assembly. Portions of his law code are preserved in Landnámabók.? 

Úlfljótr's foster-brother, Grimr, traveled across Iceland, to search for a 
suitable site for the national assembly, and perhaps to gather support from other 
chieftains.’ A site was selected, and the first Alþing assembly was convened 
around the year 930. 

The place they chose is called Pingvellir (Assembly Plains), an eminently 
practical location, as well as a site of arresting natural beauty amidst a land rich 
in dramatic landscapes. The site was on the edge of Ingólfr's original land claim 
and had just been confiscated in a murder case. The land became public prop- 
erty and was set aside for the use of Alping.° 
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The ravine Hestagjá at Þingvellir provided a natural corral for the horses of the peo- 
ple attending the Alþing. The only entrance to the long ravine is a narrow defile at 
one end of the gorge, which made it easy to control the horses’ movements. The lake 
Pingvallavatn, immediately adjacent to the site, provided all the fish needed to feed 
the many Alþing participants during the two weeks that the assembly was in session. 
As a result, attendees were freed of the necessity of bringing food with them when 
they came to Pingvellir (author photograph). 


Pingvellir was easy to reach from the most densely populated parts of Ice- 
land in the south and west. There was ample space on the plains to accommo- 
date the many hundreds or even thousands of people who attended the two 
week session. Food was readily available from the fish in the adjacent lake, and 
the Öxará river flowing across the floor of the valley provided running water 
for bathing and cooking. The course of the river has changed a number of times 
due to geological forces, and it may have been intentionally altered for the con- 
venience of the participants at the Alþing.“ Firewood was available from the 
nearby forest Bláskógar, and there was extensive grazing and a natural corral 
for horses. A nearby farm brewed the ale needed for the assembly. 

With the convening of the first Alþing, the Icelanders embarked on a grand 
experiment in national government. The experiment was a remarkable success, 
surviving with minor modifications throughout the saga age and into the sec- 
ond half of the 13th century when political pressures brought an end to Ice- 
landic independence. The land then came under the rule of King Hakon of 
Norway. 

For these three centuries, Iceland governed itself as an independent repub- 
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lic. This period is called pjédveldi, the commonwealth or free state period. Dur- 
ing this time the country was ruled by a system of laws that facilitated consen- 
sus and resolved disputes through negotiation and compromise, or in some 
circumstances, through sanctioned forms of private violence.’ 

Medieval Icelanders’ admiration for their own legal system is feelingly 
evoked by several notable characters in the sagas. In Íslendingabók, Þorgeirr 
Ljósvetningagoði warns, “If we tear apart the law, we tear apart the peace”;® in 
the words of the central character of Njáls saga, “With law our land shall flour- 
ish, but it will perish with lawlessness."? 

More is known about laws and legal procedures in Iceland than in other 
Viking lands because more written materials survive from Iceland. Icelandic 
law books such as Grágás were written shortly after the close of the saga age, 
but many of the laws and legal traditions they describe date from the early com- 
monwealth period. Medieval Icelandic histories, such as Íslendingabók, describe 
some of the law reforms. The Sagas of Icelanders are also a useful source since 
many of them heavily involve laws and legal procedures as central parts of their 
plots. 

The Icelanders modified their laws somewhat over the course of the saga 
age to meet their changing needs. Notably, there was a reform around the year 
965 that divided Iceland into quarters, added more chieftaincies, and modified 
the court system. Another reform occurred around the year 1005 which added 
an appeals court. The discussion here will focus on the laws as they existed 
when many of the sagas took place, at the end of the 10th century and begin- 
ning of the lth. 

Iceland was divided into four administrative regions, called quarters (fjór- 
dungar). In each quarter were nine chieftains, called godi (plural godar), and in 
the middle of the 10th century, three more godar were added to the North Quar- 
ter. The office of the goði was called the goðorð 

The goðar met in regional þing in the spring, called várping. Each várþing 
was presided over by the three godar for the region. All the godar’s supporters 
(called þingmenn) were required to attend. At these regional ping meetings, 
regional disputes were tried and settled. 

The goðorð did not have fixed physical borders. A free man could chose 
to support any godi from his district, and he could change support from one 
goði to another with only minor formalities. The allegiance was a two-way 
street. The goði looked after the interests of his þingmenn, and the þingmenn 
provided armed support in feuds and other disputes. 

The national assembly was the Alping, which met every year for two weeks 
in June. All thirty-nine godar were required to attend, each accompanied by 
at least two advisors. Any free man could choose to attend. Each godi required 
one out of every nine of his þingmenn to accompany him to the Alþing. Ping- 
menn who did not attend were required to pay a tax to the goði, helping off- 
set travel expenses for those who did attend.” 
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In order to be legally fit to attend the þing, a man had to be “able to ride 
a full-day's journey, and bring in his own hobbled horse after baiting, and find 
his way by himself where the route is known to him.”” 

The godi was expected to argue the cases of men from his region at the 
Alping. In return, the godi called upon his men for their armed support in dis- 
putes with other godar. A godi who was involved in a feud or contentious lit- 
igation often brought much larger followings in order to back up his discussions 
with force, if needed. In Hænsa-Þóris saga, it is said that Tungu-Oddr rode to 
Alping with 300 men.” 

The Alþing provided a place for men from all over the country to meet, 
discuss issues, and settle grievances. Three legal functions were performed at 
the Alþing. The laws were recited by the law speaker. The laws were reviewed 
and modified by the law council. Cases were judged by the quarter courts. All 
business was conducted out of doors, and all attendees were free to witness the 
proceedings. 

The law council (lögretta), consisting of the goðar and their advisors, chose 
a law-speaker (lögsögumaðr) who was responsible for preserving and clarify- 
ing the legal tradition. In the years before a written culture developed in Ice- 
land, the law-speaker literally spoke the law, reciting out loud one-third of the 
laws at each annual meeting of the Alþing. Over the course of his three-year 
term, the law-speaker recited the entire law code. The law code contained oaths 
and other formulae composed with rhythmic elements and alliterative patterns, 
making the laws easier to remember. The law-speaker could be called upon to 
clarify points of law at any time during the Alþing session.“ The law-speaker 
was the only official who received a regular payment for his governmental serv- 
ice." 

The focal point of Þingvellir was a small hill with grassy slopes and a rock 
outcropping called Lögberg (Law Rock). From Lögberg, the law-speaker recited 
the laws. He was in charge of all the activities taking place at Lögberg.“ Pub- 
lic speeches and announcements were made here, where the surrounding cliffs 
served as a natural amphitheater, making the speech audible to all. Each godi 
or one of his advisors was required to attend the recitation of the laws. Other 
interested parties could also attend and participate in the ensuing discussion." 
The law speaker could exert influence, but did not “rule” the country. The 
power remained in the hands of the godar. 

The law-council (Lögretta) was the legislative body of the Alþing. The vot- 
ing members were the godar. They reviewed and amended existing laws, made 
new laws, and granted exemptions from the law. They also had the power to 
make treaties in the few cases that Iceland had dealings with foreign lands." 

The exact locations of Lögberg, the meeting site of the Légretta, and other 
historic sites within Pingvellir are not well known and are the subject of dis- 
pute. Pingvellir is a geologically active rift valley. As a result, the land has shifted 
since the Alþing was formed, and the land today looks different than it did one 
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thousand years ago. The subsidence of the valley floor has caused the river to 
flood more of the valley than it did when Alþing was founded, hiding some of 
the important sites. Additionally, some of the historical sites were moved after 
the end of the saga age, and the original sites were poorly documented. 

The law-book Grágás states only that the law council meets where they have 
long met.” A probable site is east of the Lögberg in a region now flooded by 
the river. The text says that there are three rows of benches around the Law 
Council meeting place.” Based on that description in Grágás, it’s been sug- 
gested that the council sat on three concentric rings of wooden benches, with 
the godar in the middle row, each with one advisor sitting in front and one behind. 

The four Quarter Courts (fjórðungsdómur) tried cases against individu- 
als. Each Quarter Court was apparently comprised of thirty-six judges, each 
appointed by one of the goðar. Grágás says that in order to qualify as a judge, 
a man must be free, with a settled home, capable of taking responsibility for 
what he says, and older than twelve years old.” The courts served as a court of 
appeal from the regional courts, and as a court of the first instance for cases 
involving parties that spanned multiple quarters.” 

The decisions of the judges needed to be near-unanimous, causing frequent 
deadlocks. If six or more out of the thirty-six judges disagreed, then the case 
was deadlocked and was dismissed. This problem was addressed around the 
year 1005 by adding a Fifth Court, an appeals court in which decisions were 
made by a simple majority.” 

The courts were very different from modern western courts of law. There 
were no public prosecutors; all cases were private suits. Usually, cases were 
prosecuted by someone connected to the injured party, such as a family mem- 
ber or the injured party’s godi. However, an individual could bring action in 
a case even if he were not personally involved. A man might undertake a case 
of this type because he stood to gain wealth and fame through a successful 
prosecution. If no one wanted to take a case, the matter went unprosecuted. 

The regulations governing the court were complicated and were aimed at 
ensuring in every possible way that there could be no doubt about the justice 
of the outcome. Judges, witnesses and litigants all took solemn oaths. Land- 
námabók quotes the oath that was used in Iceland before Christianity was 
adopted. It was sworn on a silver ring reddened with the blood of a sacrificial 
bull. The oath was sworn to Freyr, Njörðr, and the almighty god.“ Whether 
the last reference is to Óðinn or to Þórr is not known. 

It’s possible that the swearing of these oaths precluded Christians from par- 
ticipating in court cases until Iceland adopted Christianity in the year 1000. A 
Christian would be disinclined to swear an oath on a blood-reddened ring, 
which was required in order to participate in court cases. However, few peo- 
ple were probably effected. Landnámabók says that from the time that the Alping 
was established until Christianity was adopted, Iceland was completely hea- 
then.” 
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Witnesses could testify only to what they saw and heard themselves.?“ Wit- 
nesses swore oaths not only about the activities surrounding the original offense, 
but also about legal procedures that had been followed as the case progressed. 
Thus, for example, summons witnesses swore that a person was correctly sum- 
moned to the court. 

The judges heard the evidence and reached a verdict. Cases were not nec- 
essarily decided on testimony; correct legal procedure was also essential. If one 
side followed correct procedure and the other did not, the first side won the 
case, regardless of the facts.” The final portion of Brennu-Njáls saga is a vir- 
tual trial transcript, replete with claims and counter-claims of incorrect pro- 
cedures in court.“ In addition, external force could be brought to bear to 
influence the court’s decision. The sagas tell of bribes, of threats of violence, 
and of actual violence in court. 

Numerous legal texts survive from medieval Iceland, of which the most 
important is Grágás (Grey Goose), compiled over the course of the 12th and 
13th centuries. Many sections certainly reflect practices from the saga age. Por- 
tions of it may date from the first efforts to write down the law in the winter 
of 1117-1118. Grágás is thought to represent the law as it was recited by the 
lawspeaker of that era. While some of the law reflects changes and additions 
from after the saga age, many of the laws in Grágás were probably in place dur- 
ing the saga age.” The following instructions for a man presenting a legal case 
are typical of the complex procedures found in both the law books and the 
sagas: 

He is to swear an oath that it is his case he is presenting, and state whom he has 
summoned, and for what he has summoned him, and the penalty he stipulated, 
and state to which assembly he summoned him, and that he summoned with a 
legal summons.... Then one of the witnesses is to utter the testimony, and use all 
the words in testifying that the prosecutor used in summoning the defendant. 
And the other witnesses are to give their assent to his testifying, but it is lawful 
for them to do their testifying more quickly.... If a man presents his case with- 
out swearing an oath to it, it is as if he had not presented the case, and he is to 


swear an oath and present the case a second time ... but it must not happen to 
him more than once.“ 


The courts were only one of several ways that disputes could be settled. 
Arbitration was a less formal process, in which both parties agreed to let a 
neutral third party arbitrator (sáttarmaðr) investigate and decide the case.?? 
Alternatively, one party in a dispute might offer self-judgment (sjálfdæmi), 
allowing the other side to decide the terms of the settlement. This approach 
was used when the first party was so weak that he was in no position to nego- 
tiate terms, or when the first party felt that the second party would act with 
moderation. 

Njáll Þorgeirsson and Gunnarr Hámundarson offered the other self-judg- 
ment two times each, as a result of the escalating series of tit-for-tat killings 
arranged by their wives. The two men did not want their wives arguments to 
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come between their friendship, and each knew the other would act with mod- 
eration.” 

Last, the parties might resort to bloodshed, either in formal duels, or in 
blood feuds, described in more detail in a later chapter.“ 

The Icelandic system of government operated through legislative and judi- 
cial functions, expressed through the Law Council and the Quarter Courts, 
respectively. However, there was no executive. Once a court had decided that 
a party was guilty, the þing had no power to execute a sentence. Enforcement 
was up to the injured party, his family, or his supporters. 

Frequently, the sentence was financial compensation, to be paid by the 
guilty party to the injured party. The law provided for standard amounts of 
compensation, depending on the injury and the status of the parties involved. 

A common sentence was outlawry. A person sentenced to outlawry was 
literally placed outside the protection of the law; laws no longer applied to an 
outlaw. Outlawry had two forms. 

Someone subject to full outlawry (skóggangr) was effectively banished from 
society. Since he was no longer protected by law, his property was stripped from 
him. He could not be fed or sheltered or assisted. Whether at home or abroad, 
he could be killed without penalty by anyone,” and the sagas suggest that many 
might try to effect a killing for the honor that resulted from slaying an outlaw. 

The sentence of full outlawry was effectively a death sentence. Of the out- 
laws mentioned in the sagas, Grettir Ásmundarson lived the longest as an out- 
law, depending on his wits and his strength to survive. Some versions of the 
saga say he lived nineteen years as an outlaw, although the chronology of the 
saga suggests only fifteen years.” 

In lesser outlawry (fjörbaugsgarðr), the guilty party was banished for only 
three years. He was immune from attack while abroad.” His property was not 
confiscated, making it possible for him to return to a normal life after three 
years.*8 

The magnitude of the punishment of outlawry should not be underesti- 
mated. Not only was there the psychological terror of loneliness due to exclu- 
sion from all social contacts, there was also the very real threat of violence and 
death from unrelated third parties who sought to increase their own prestige 
by killing an outlaw. The outlaw sagas, such as Gisla saga and Grettis saga, 
emphasize the relentless alertness required of an outlaw in order to stay alive. 
The sagas also describe the loneliness and suffering that was the way of life for 
an outlaw. 

Alping was called into session on the evening of the Thursday of the tenth 
week of summer, which, according to the old Icelandic calendar, fell in the 
middle of June.” The site of the Alping was hallowed by the allsherjargoði (the 
public goði) as part of the opening ceremonies. This official was the goði who 
held the goðorð originally belonging to Ingólfr Arnarson, the first settler in Ice- 
land. 
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On Friday, the law-speaker went to Lögberg. Judges were appointed by the 
goðar, and notices of lawsuits were proclaimed.‘° On Saturday, the law-speaker 
conducted the godar and their judges to the places where the courts were to 
meet. Judges could be challenged and disqualified for a variety of reasons, 
notably if they had kinship with people whose cases were to be heard.“ The 
goðar were then required to find a suitable replacement. 

Evidence in Grágás suggests that court business continued through the 
night.” In several instances, court deadlines are specified as the time when the 
sun comes on to Þingvellir in the morning. For example, Grágás says that courts 
should be out for challenging on Saturday and remain out until the sun comes 
on to Þingvellir on Sunday morning.“ 

The law council met on Sunday and whenever the law-speaker chose to 
summon them. 

The Alþing ended on Wednesday evening, nearly a fortnight after it 
opened. The law council met, and final proclamations were made from Lég- 
berg. The meeting was closed with a vápnatak, the taking up of weapons.“ In 
other Scandinavian countries, the vapnatak was a clash of weapons,” but in Ice- 
land, it is thought to have been little more than a token of the ancient custom.“ 

A truce was nominally observed during the ping. While the assembly was 
in session, weapons might be carried, but had to be secured with friðbönd (peace 
straps) to discourage violence should tempers flare during the proceedings. 

Virtually any free man could choose to attend. Pingvellir is about 30 miles 
(50 kilometers) inland from the modern location of Reykjavik. For those liv- 
ing in the more heavily populated south and west districts, the trip was only a 
short overland journey on routes such as Leggjabrótr (leg-breaker) from 
Hvalfjörðr to Þingvellir. 

Most rode on horseback to Þingvellir. For those who lived in the remote 
parts of the western or eastern fjords, the total time taken up by the Alþing, 
including travel time, might have been as long as seven weeks, a significant 
fraction of the short Icelandic summer." Hrafnkell Freysgodi’s journey from 
his home in east Iceland to Þingvellir took seventeen days.“ 

While attending the þing, goðar and their þingmenn lived in búðir 
(booths), structures with a permanent stone foundation which was tented over 
with a temporary fabric roof while the þing was in session. A goði was required 
to provide booth space for his men.“ There were few, if any, permanent build- 
ings on the site.*° Other attendees lived in tents, although some merchants may 
have maintained their own booths. 

Booth ruins are visible today at Pingvellir and many of the regional ping 
sites. The visible ruins are thought to date from the modern era, and most are 
probably from the 18th century. Yet, the booths on Biskupshólar at Þingvellir 
were studied during the summers of 2002 through 2004, and some of the traces 
found in the deepest layers are believed to date from the 10th century.” 

Sleeping and private conversations took place within the booths, but vir- 
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tually all other activities at Alþing took place out-of-doors: cooking, socializ- 
ing, game-playing, bathing, and political discussions. June weather at Pingvel- 
lir is usually pleasant, with an average high during the day of 54°F (12°C).” 

The sagas portray some of the activities that took place within the booths. 
Hrafnkels saga describes the sleeping arrangements in the booth of Porgeirr 
Þjóstarsson, the goði from Þorskafjörðr. Þorgeirr and his brother Þorkell slept 
in leather sleeping sacks (húðfat) across the far end of the booth.? Þorgeirr 
slept with his foot stretched out on the footboard of the bed because a painful 
boil on his toe had burst.*# 

Þorkell advised Sámr Bjarnarson and his elderly uncle Þorbjörn that if 
they wanted Þorgeirr's help in prosecuting a case, the old man should go into 
the booth and stumble and fall on to the footboard, jerking the injured toe of 
the sleeping Þorgeirr in the process. Þorbjörn followed the advice to the letter 
and was able to get both Porgeirr’s attention and his help. 

Chapters 119 and 120 of Brennu-Njáls saga tell of the attempts by Asgrimr 
Ellida-Grimsson and the sons of Njáll to enlist support for their case at Alping. 
Asgrimr and seven other men went from booth to booth, asking various chief- 
tains for their support. In most cases, the godi sat at the far end of his booth, 
although in the booth of the Möðruvellir people, Guðmundr inn ríki (the pow- 
erful) was sitting on a high-seat in the middle of the booth.* In the booth of 
the Olfusingar, Skapti Þóroddsson was sitting on a cross bench.* The language 
suggests that there might have been raised wooden floors in some booths.“ In 
most cases, Asgrimr and his party were invited to sit down and discuss the 
case, but in the booth of Porkell hakr (the bully), Porkell’s men were already 
sitting on either side of him when the eight men entered. 

These stories suggest that booths were quite roomy, with room for many 
men to sit and talk. Yet the surviving booth ruins are quite small. Perhaps in 
the saga age, the booths were considerably larger than the 17th and 18th cen- 
tury ruins visible today. 

In addition to the attendees who participated in politics and law, the Alþing 
attracted all sorts of merchants, craftsmen, and peddlers. The annual meeting 
was a time for marriages to be arranged, alliances to be made and broken, 
friendships to be renewed, and gossip and news to be exchanged. Perhaps a 
thousand people routinely attended the Alping, although many more attended 
important or contentious sessions. Men and women from every part of the 
country attended. 

After their return home from Alþing, the participants must certainly have 
enjoyed sharing all the news with their family and neighbors who had stayed 
home. Through these connections, news about people from every district was 
dispersed and disseminated across the entire land. Despite the sparseness of the 
population, the Alþing made it possible for Icelanders to know one another 
and interact to a much greater degree than was typical in other European lands 
during the Viking age. 


CHAPTER 4 


Social Structure and Gender 


Social Structure 


According to the saga sources, the period of settlement in Iceland lasted 
about 60 years, between the years 870 and 930, after which time, the land was 
fully settled and immigration effectively ended.’ 

Estimates of the population at the end of settlement range from 20,000 to 
70,000 people.? In the sixty years of the settlement period, Icelanders built a 
social structure and developed a national and regional government. By the end 
of the settlement period, the society of saga-age Iceland was fully in place.? 

The Norse mythological poem Rígsþula describes the three social classes 
in Norse society: jarl (earl or lord), karl (farmer), and þræll (slave).* In prac- 
tice, the social situation was more complex, but the poem gives the modern 
reader a sense of the broad categories brought by the Icelanders from their 
Scandinavian homelands. 

In Iceland, this traditional Scandinavian social structure was flattened. 
The highest echelon of settlers were no higher than petty aristocracy in Nor- 
way. While Icelanders respected the authority of foreign nobles, they had none 
of their own. Icelandic society reduced to two broad categories: free farmers, 
and those who were not free. This broad division was reflected in the law codes. 
The right to compensation for offenses was the same for all free men in Ice- 
land, which was not the case in Norway. 

Grave inventories in Iceland also show a more egalitarian society. There 
are no great mounds or ship settings or extravagant grave goods indicative of 
high status graves as in other Viking lands.“ Nonetheless, within these two 
broad divisions, there existed various social strata. 

The highest of the free class in Iceland was the godar. In principle, the godi 
was just another free farmer, but he was first among equals.’ He was the point 
of contact between his followers and the regional and national structures of gov- 
ernment, and the first man to turn to for support in a dispute. He was the lead- 
ing man and the leader of men in the district. 

In addition, the godi served as the priest for the Norse heathen religion 
and was held to have a special relationship with the gods. People turned to their 
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The comparatively flat Viking social structure became even more flattened in Ice- 
land, dividing into two broad groups: the free, and the un-free, which included slaves. 
In the sagas, slaves are often stock characters: cowardly, stupid, and foul. Gisla saga 
tells of Gísli's escape from his home in Haukadalr, chased by pursuers farther up into 
the valley. Gísli was aided by his slave Þórðr inn huglausi (the coward). Gísli took 
advantage of his slave’s witlessness to make good his own escape, at the cost of the 
slave’s life (author photograph). 


goði to set up the temples and to perform the rites of Norse paganism. After 
the conversion to Christianity, the godar transferred this special relationship 
to the new church. 

The original godar were probably the leaders of the ships carrying settlers 
to Iceland. They claimed the land and divided it up among their followers. The 
office of the goði was called a goðorð While the son of a goði was first in line 
to take over the goðorð, the office was not hereditary; it had to be earned. 

Since a free man could chose to support any godi from his district and 
change support with only minor formalities, a successful godi was constantly 
buying, selling, and trading influence and support with his own supporters and 
with other goðar. A goði who neglected to look after his þingmenn could find 
himself without any supporters, leaving his goðorð open for seizure by some- 
one more promising. 

Originally, thirty-six goðorð were established in Iceland, later expanded 
to thirty-nine. The goðorð could be shared among men, so there might be more 
than thirty-nine goðar. However, only one goði from each goðorð could par- 
ticipate in the official business at the Alþing. A woman could own a goðorð but 
was prohibited from serving as a goði; she was required to choose a male proxy.? 

Next in prominence to the godar were the land-owning farmers. They sup- 
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ported the goðar and counted on the goðar for support when needed. Some 
farmers were more prominent than others, thanks to their family ties with other 
powerful farmers, or the size and wealth of their farms, or the number of their 
supporters. 

All free men enjoyed a degree of liberty that was unknown outside of Ice- 
land at this time. They had a right to free speech, to participate in public affairs 
and government, to bear arms, and to enjoy the full benefit of the law. 

During the settlement, a free man could take whatever land he desired, 
subject to his ability to hold on to it. As a result, initially every free man was 
a landowner.’ Land was plentiful and sparsely settled. A powerful man could 
claim land and enforce his claims. A less powerful man could expect to receive 
a land grant from his ship’s captain or his goði, or to buy land. 

Free men at the lower end of the social spectrum might not be able to own 
land. In addition, after the land was fully settled, there were more people than 
there was land for them to own. As a result, some free men were not landown- 
ers. Typically, these people were tenants who farmed a landholding in exchange 
for an annual rent to the owner. The rent was set at 10 percent of the value of 
the land per year.” People in this class retained all the rights of landowners, 
although the owners of the land reserved a say in how their tenants ran their 
farms." 

Below the tenants were the farmhands, who worked for a farmer in 
exchange for room, board, and wages. Similarly, servant-women performed the 
chores required of women. Non-landowning fishermen were also in this cate- 
gory. These people had no rights at government assemblies.” 

Paupers and vagrants were technically free, but they were classed at the 
base of society, even below freed slaves. This was in part because they had no 
residence and thus did not fit into the legal system. 

Every person was required to have a fixed abode. In order to bring a legal 
charge against a person, he had to be summoned to the ping (legal assembly) 
for his region. With no fixed abode, a vagrant couldn't be charged in the proper 
court. Since the law had no hold over vagrants, they were a danger to the smooth 
operation of society. 

Paupers and vagrants were not allowed to marry, and in theory anyone 
was allowed to take a vagrant’s property” or even to castrate him without 
penalty." Vagrants were prohibited from begging for food at Alþing, and the 
law permitted them to be turned away roughly, as long as no permanent injuries 
were inflicted. 

Slaves were at the bottom of society. They were chattel, with minimal 
rights, and their only relation with the rest of society was through their owner. 
They could neither inherit nor bequeath goods, and they could take no part in 
any business transaction. Slaves could be put to death when they were no longer 
fit to work due to age or disease. In the saga literature, slaves are often stock 
characters: unreliable, cowardly, stupid, and foul. 
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Þórðr inn huglausi (the coward) from Gísla saga exemplifies all of these 
qualities. Börkr Þorsteinsson was in pursuit of Gísli Súrsson, who had loaded 
his valuables onto a sled pulled by two horses in an attempt to reach the safety 
of the woods in the higher reaches of the Haukadalr valley. With Gísli was his 
slave, Þórðr. Telling the slave that he wanted to reward him for his service, Gísli 
exchanged cloaks with Þórðr, and the two men traded places. Gísli led the 
horses while Þórðr sat on the sled, showing off and thinking himself finely 
dressed. The saga author notes that Þórðr had as much wits as courage: none." 

When Börkr caught up with the two, Þórðr fled with terror into the woods, 
while Gísli continued to lead the sled to safety. Börkr and his men followed the 
finely dressed slave into the woods and killed him, thinking he was Gisli, while 
Gisli made his escape. 

Slaves who had been freed were nominally free men, but their status 
remained low. Ifa freed slave died without an heir, the inheritance would revert 
to the slave’s original owner. Once tainted by slavery, no man’s honor could 
ever be spotless. The children of freed slaves were completely free in Iceland, 
unlike other Viking lands, where it could take four generations to be free from 
the taint of slavery. 

The sagas suggest that powerful and influential families could descend 
from a freed slave. Audr en djúpauðga gave land to her freed man Vífill. His 
granddaughter Guðríðr Þorbjarnardóttir married Þorfinnr karlsefni.“ The two 
traveled to Vinland,” and after their return to Iceland, a prosperous and promi- 
nent family descended from them.”° 

Slaves did have at least a few rights. They could accumulate property, and 
with care, could save enough to buy their freedom. Slaves could marry, and 
were permitted to take vengeance for interference with their wives.”! 

The sagas suggest that slaves were initially plentiful in Iceland. Many were 
brought over by the settlers along with their other property. Others were 
acquired through trade or violence in the areas of Viking activity. Free men 
could become slaves if they were unable to pay their debts. Debtors whose pay- 
ments were overdue became the property of the creditor until the debt was 
paid.” 

Some early settlers freed their slaves upon arriving in Iceland, setting them 
up on farms within their land claims. Auðr en djúpauðga gave freedom and a 
large tract of land to her slave Erpr Meldúnsson.“ 

A large, plantation-style slave economy never existed in Viking society. 
Slaves generally worked alongside hired workers on family farms, although the 
harder and less desirable work frequently fell on the backs of the slaves. Ice- 
land’s economy was not well suited to the use of slave labor, and slavery in Ice- 
land probably died out in the 11th century.“ 

Men bought slaves as concubines, with the price set by law,” about the 
price of one milk-cow. Laxdæla saga tells the story of Höskuldr Kollsson, who 
bought the slave Melkorka Mýrkjartansdóttir in Norway and brought her back 
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to his home in Iceland. Her price was three times the customary price because 
the slave merchant valued her more highly than any of his other slaves.? 

Within Icelandic society, one had the ability to move up (or down) in 
class. A young man who returned from a successful overseas raiding or trad- 
ing mission might have the wealth, fame, and ambition to purchase a better 
farm, or a goðorð, and with it, a better position in society. 

Hrafnkels saga tells the story of Sámr Bjarnason, a man of modest ability 
and status, who overreached. By force, he took Hrafnkell's goðorð and his farm 
for himself, but he lacked the skills and talents needed to hold on to them. 
After years of living in a position of wealth and authority, Sámr lost them both 
when Hrafnkell took his authority and property back by force. Hrafnkell 
allowed Sámr to return alive to his original modest farm at Leikskálar, but 
Sámr was not happy with his lot.” 

Occasionally, a man who was in an untenable position in a dispute would 
turn over all his wealth and property to his goði and move into the goði's house- 
hold in exchange for the promise of a lifetime of support. In Vápnfirðinga saga, 
Þórðr did just that, turning over his property to Brodd-Helgi Þorgilsson rather 
than getting involved with an escalating feud between Brodd-Helgi and Geitir 
Lýtingsson.? 


Gender Roles 


Within each of these social classes, men and women each had distinctive 
roles to play. In broad terms, men looked outward, to the farm and the com- 
munity. while women looked inward, to the home and the family. In practical 
terms, the dividing line was defined by the threshold of the outer door of the 
house.” Women were responsible for the work inside the house, while men 
were responsible for the outdoor work. 

The societal framework was predictably patriarchal. The legal, govern- 
mental, and domestic authority of the society rested in male hands. By law, a 
woman was under the authority of her husband or father. She was prohibited 
from participating in most political or governmental activities. She could not 
be a goði, a judge, or a witness, nor could she participate in a legal assembly.“ 
She had only limited freedom to dispose of property belonging to her. 

Yet, on the other hand, women enjoyed a level of respect and freedom in 
saga-age Iceland far greater than that of other European societies of that era. 
Women managed the family finances. In their husbands’ absence, women ran 
the family farm. In widowhood, women could be rich and important landown- 
ers. 

The law protected women from a wide range of unwanted attention rang- 
ing from kissing to intercourse.” Women could declare themselves divorced 
through a simple verbal formula recited before witnesses. The sagas often show 
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women playing strong and dynamic roles. Many of the character traits regarded 
as positive in men, such as a sense of honor, courage, and a strong will, were 
also regarded as positive traits in women. 

As a consequence of the legal and practical limitations imposed on them, 
women typically achieved their power indirectly, through their ability to 
influence the actions of the men around them. Women are often shown incit- 
ing men to action when the men would otherwise be content to stay home. 
Often, women took on this role when the family’s honor was threatened. 

In Laxdæla saga, Guðrún Ósvífrsdóttir, the wife of Bolli Þorleiksson, 
incited her husband and her brothers to take revenge on Kjartan Óláfsson, 
Bolli's beloved foster-brother. Knowing that Bolli was repulsed at the thought 
of such a despicable act, Guðrún used all the manipulative eloquence she could 
command to put her kinsmen's manhood on the line. Pulling out all the stops, 
Guðrún egged the men on to action: 


“With your temperament, you'd have made some farmer a good group of daugh- 
ters, fit to do no one any good or any harm. After all the abuse and shame Kjar- 
tan has heaped upon you, you don't let it disturb your sleep while he goes riding 
by your home with only one other man to accompany him. Such men have no 
better memory than a pig. There’s not much chance you'll ever dare to make a 
move against Kjartan at home if you won't even stand up to him now, when he 
only has one or two others with him. The lot of you just sit at home, making much 
of yourselves, and one could only wish there were fewer of you."*? 


The episode is especially poignant because Gudrtin was formerly betrothed 
to Kjartan, and events in the story suggest that her fury was partly fueled by 
disappointed love. At the end of the saga, the aged Gudrun, who had been four 
times widowed, was asked by her son Bolli Bollason which man she most loved. 
She cryptically replied, “I was worst to him I loved best." 

A woman might use the threat of divorce as a means to goad her husband 
into action. Divorce was relatively easy to obtain and could result in severe 
financial burdens on the husband. After divorce, both the dowry (heimanfyl- 
gja, the wealth contributed by the bride’s family to the wedding), and also the 
bride-price (mundr, the wealth contributed by the husband’s family), reverted 
to the woman and had to be paid to her upon divorce. Both of these payments 
were the personal property of the wife, and a divorced man could find it 
extremely difficult to find the ready resources to pay them. 

Gísla saga says that Þorkell Súrsson overheard his wife Ásgerðr Porb- 
jarnardóttir admit to marital infidelities. That night, he refused to allow her 
into his bed. Ásgerðr offered him a choice: either to let her into his bed, or she 
would divorce him on the spot, and her father would come to collect the bride- 
price and dowry.** Þorkell thought quietly for a moment, and then he allowed 
her into the bed, saying no more about the matter. 

Women are shown being skilled in magic. In general, this practice was con- 
sidered evil, such as the magic used by Þuríðr against Grettir Ásmundarson. 
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She enchanted a tree trunk that led to a self-inflicted wound to Grettir's leg. 
The wound festered, and Grettir was so weakened that he was unable to defend 
himself effectively against his nemesis, Þorbjörn öngull (hook), who killed 
him.? 

When the magic was used for good, the woman was admired. During a 
time of extended famine in Greenland, Þorbjörg carried out seiðr ( magic rites) 
to foretell the fates of the assembled people and when the famine would end.? 
In so doing, she was a welcome and honored guest. 

It was considered shameful in the extreme to harm a woman, and exam- 
ples in the sagas of such violence are rare and are usually followed by the men 
of the district banding together to track down and punish the killer. It was a 
grave dishonor for a man to injure a woman, even accidentally, in an attack on 
a household. If, for instance, a house were going to be burned to kill the occu- 
pants, women and children were allowed to leave without injury. As Flosi Þór- 
darson and his men were burning down the house at Bergþórshváll, Flosi invited 
the women, children and servants to leave the burning house.“ 

Even mild or mischievous violence against women was unacceptable. 
When one of Helgi Droplaugarson’s men playfully threw a snowball at a woman, 
Helgi chastised the man, saying, “Only an idiot attacks a woman." 

Each gender had a set of expected behaviors, and that line could not be 
crossed with impunity. Members of either sex who crossed the gender line were, 
at very least, ostracized by society. Some cross-gender behaviors were strictly 
prohibited by law. Icelandic law prohibited women from wearing men’s clothes, 
from cutting their hair short, and from carrying weapons.” 

Examples of women using weapons in the sagas are rare. Typically, they 
did so when their husbands acted in a weak or shameful manner. 

After the cowardly Eyjólfr Þórðarson had killed Gísli Súrsson, he went to 
visit Börkr Þorsteinsson and his wife, Þórdís Súrsdóttir, who was Gisli’s sister. 
Börkr welcomed Eyjólfr and invited him to tell the story of his deed, but Þórdís 
wanted to offer only meager hospitality to her brother’s killer. 

After the meal had been served, Þórdís dropped a tray full of spoons. As 
she bent down to pick them up, she saw Gisli’s sword lying at Eyjólfr's feet. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity, Þórdís grabbed the sword and thrust up 
at Eyjólfr from under the table, intending to run him through. The crossguard 
on the sword’s hilt caught against the edge of the table, and Eyjólfr suffered 
only a wound to the thigh. Borkr seized Þórdís and wrenched the sword from 
her grasp. She declared herself divorced from Börkr on the spot.“ 

An exception to this prohibition against violence to women was the may- 
hem that occurred during Viking raids. Women were sometimes carried off as 
booty to be sold as slaves. Although descriptions of this kind of activity are 
rare in the sagas, it’s clear that it occurred. For example, Melkorka Myrkjar- 
tansdóttir told her Icelandic owner that she was taken and enslaved when she 
was fifteen years old.“! 
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Regardless of the difference in position of men and women in society, it 
is clear that both were needed to work a farm successfully. If either were to leave 
the farm, whether due to death or divorce or overseas travel, the remaining 
member would have to find a replacement quickly if the farm were to survive. 
The remaining spouse might look to family members or hired hands to fill the 
role, or alternatively, look for a new spouse if the absence was permanent.” 

In some cases, men were hermits and worked their farms single-handedly. 
Skalla-Grimr Kveld-Ulfsson gave land to Oddr einbúi (single-dweller) to look 
after the salmon fishing at the river Gljúfrá.“ 

Some men simply did not want the company of women. Helgi Droplau- 
garson enjoyed visiting with Helga Þorbjarnardóttir, but when she refused his 
further advances, he stopped visiting her. The saga says that he was never in 
love with any other woman, as far as is known.“ 


CHAPTER 5 


Feuds, Honor, and 
the Culture of Combat 


Violence and feuds 


Saga-age Iceland has been characterized as having a culture of combat. It 
is certainly true that violence, and the threat of violence, was an accepted part 
of life in the Viking age. Violence was not only regarded as an appropriate 
means of resolving a conflict, it was prescribed by law in some cases. The Ice- 
landic legal system served above all as a vehicle for managing conflict and vio- 
lence. Saga-age Icelanders understood the need to limit that violence so that 
the fabric of society was not threatened and so that lives were not taken unnec- 
essarily. In the words of Hávamál, a poem of ethical guidance which dates to 
the Viking age, “It is better to be alive ... a corpse is of no use to anyone.”! 

In saga-age Iceland, violent conflict was managed, moderated, and con- 
tained by the conventions of the feud. Blood-feuds permitted conflicts to play 
out and to reach a resolution without excessive killing that might strain the 
society’s fabric. Because Iceland had no central authority, people and families 
and kin-groups had to rely on their own resources to avoid being victimized 
by those around them. They had to provide their own deterrent force. The 
blood-feud was a system of social conventions that sanctioned private retribu- 
tion for offenses, while limiting escalation and avoiding broader social damage.’ 

The feud revolved around the concept of honor. The English word utterly 
fails to express the depth and complexity of the concept in the saga age. Honor 
was a measure of the social credibility of an individual. Honor was earned by 
the person who possessed it, granted by the community around him who 
observed and judged his behaviors. When traveling, a man’s honor was con- 
veyed by his reputation and good name, and by his family’s reputation. 

Someone with honor was treated with respect in every interaction: social, 
business, government, and community. To treat an honorable man with dis- 
respect was a grave error having harsh or even lethal consequences. A man 
without honor was fair game for the unscrupulous and likely to be on the los- 
ing end of every interaction. 
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The feud between Kjartan Óláfsson and Bolli Þorleiksson came to a head here, at 
Kjartanssteinn (Kjartan’s stone) in the Svinadalr valley. Bolli’s wife, Guðrún Ósvífrs- 
dóttir, incited her husband and her brothers to take revenge on Kjartan as he rode 
through the valley with only a few men to support him. Bolli reluctantly agreed to 
the plan, repulsed by the thought of such a despicable act towards his beloved fos- 
ter-brother. Bolli did everything in his power to spoil the ambush, including stand- 
ing up in plain sight on top of this hillock in the foreground, but Kjartan continued 
to ride directly into the ambush. Bolli unwillingly joined in the fray, but as he did, 
Kjartan stopped fighting, refusing to raise a weapon against his foster-brother. Bolli 
struck the death blow, and Kjartan died in Bolli’s arms (author photograph). 


Honor was shared amongst one’s kin group. A man of honor lifted his 
entire extended family’s reputation, while a dishonorable man shamed every 
branch of his family tree. To possess honor was a significant practical asset in 
every kind of transaction amongst Icelanders in the saga age. 

Honor also figured in to the old Norse pagan religious beliefs. The after- 
life was not a prominent feature of these beliefs, and as a result, the only thing 
that survived a person’s death was his good name, his reputation, and his honor. 
Honor, therefore, had an enduring value far beyond any mere physical posses- 
sion.’ 

For all of these reasons, society expected a man to defend his honor against 
any indignity, no matter how small or how insignificant. It was better to pre- 
serve one’s honor without the use of arms if possible, but it must be preserved 
regardless of the cost.* Hávamál advises that one should constantly be on the 
alert for wrongs and make no peace with one’s enemies.” 
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A family’s honor was a tribute to its ancestors and a legacy for its descen- 
dants. People were expected to preserve their honor and enrich it if at all pos- 
sible.® 

Another aspect of Norse pagan beliefs that guided behavior in the saga age 
was fate. The myths tell of the Norns (Nornar), three supernatural women of 
destiny. At the moment of a child’s birth, the three Norns determine the 
moment of his death.” No man can outlive the night decreed by the Norns for 
his death.® 

While the moment of death was preordained, nothing else in life was. Thus 
in any venture, there were two possible outcomes: success with its attendant 
fame; or death. Since its time was preordained, death would occur whether 
someone stayed home safe in bed, or fought a battle against overwhelming 
odds. If it wasn’t your time to die, then overwhelming odds didn’t matter; suc- 
cess, victory, and honor were yours for the taking. Thus, in the saga age, there 
was no reason to be retiring and every reason to be bold and adventuresome. 

This outlook on life is illustrated in a story from Sverris saga. King Sver- 
rir of Norway addressed his troops before a battle and related a story about a 
father giving advice to his young son before a battle. 

A farmer accompanied his son to the warships and gave him counsel, telling him 
to be valiant and hardy in perils. “How would you act if you were engaged in bat- 
tle and knew beforehand that you were destined to be killed?” 

The son answered, “Why then should I refrain from striking right and left?” 

The farmer said, “Now suppose someone could tell you for certain that you 
would not be killed?” 

The son answered, “Why then should I refrain from pushing forward to the 
utmost?” 

The farmer said, “In every battle you fight, one of two things will happen: you 
will either fall or come away alive. Be bold, therefore, for everything is preor- 


dained. Nothing can bring a man to his death if his time has not come, and noth- 
ing can save one doomed to die. To die in flight is the worst death of all.”° 


Together, the forces of fate and honor drove people in the saga age to be 
bold and adventuresome, seeking to find ways to accumulate honor, and hyper- 
sensitive to any attempt to diminish honor. The range of resulting behaviors 
ran the gamut from drengskapr to níðr. The first is usually translated as honor, 
and the second as shame. 

A drengr (honorable man) was brave, honest, fearless, with a sense of fair 
play, and a respect for others. He always kept his word. Strength, although 
admired, needed to be moderated so one did not become ójafnaðr (unjust). 

Countless examples from the sagas show the values that were admired: 
valor, generosity,” restraint, moderation, sense of humor, imperturbability, 
refusal to indulge in emotional outbursts, stoicism, self-control,” and the 
refusal to give way in the face of insurmountable odds.” 

Hávamál offers further guidance. Value wisdom and common sense. Be 
cheerful, mindful, and affable. Be thoughtful, and sparing of words. Be inde- 
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pendent even if it means owning few possessions. Be decent but not overly con- 
cerned about appearance. Have reasonable ambitions, neither too great nor too 
modest. Be a friend to a friend, and repay gift with gift. Value friendship most 
of all. 

For a friend, no sacrifice is to great. For an enemy, no scruples need be 
observed. 

A níðingr was the object of scorn and revulsion. He was an outcast. Other 
men were unlikely to support him, help him, or shelter him. Typical causes for 
such disgrace included: cowardice, treachery, breaking one's oath, and killing 
kinsmen or defenseless people. When a man betrayed the trust of another man, 
he became known as a níðingr. 

In Gísla saga, Auðr Vésteinsdóttir struck Eyjólfr inn grái (the gray) across 
the face, drawing blood. Eyjólfr ordered his men to kill the woman, an act con- 
sidered shameful in the extreme. Hávarðr stood up to Eyjólfr, telling the men 
not to do níðingsverk, the work of a níðingr.> 

Dishonor occurred any time an individual was perceived as suffering some 
injury without exacting some retribution or receiving appropriate compensa- 
tion. Dishonor could be imparted through a number of means; it needn't be 
merely an injury due to physical attack. Other kinds of injury also caused dis- 
honor: robbery, damage to property, inequitable sharing of resources, or even 
an unjust business deal. The dishonor could be incurred whether the injury was 
to oneself, a relative, or a subordinate. 

In addition, many sorts of non-material injuries threatened honor. Some 
insults were considered so powerful and venomous that, by law, a man was free 
to kill the person who spoke them. Insults were thought to be even more pow- 
erful when expressed in verse. The penalty for composing just half a stanza of 
poetry with defamation or mockery in it was full outlawry.' 

Most of these insults related to transgressions against gender roles. Grágás 
says that if a man calls another man womanish, or says that he has been bug- 
gered, the recipient of the insult has the right to kill in retaliation.” 

In the saga-age culture, cowardice and effeminacy were two sides of the 
same coin. Effeminacy implied sexual and social impotence. To suggest that a 
saga-age Icelander was no man, such as suggesting that he was the submissive 
partner in an encounter, was a mortal insult. 

In Brennu-Njáls saga, Flosi Þórðarson, thinking he had been insulted by 
Njáll Þorgeirsson, taunted him, saying, “There are many who can't tell by look- 
ing at him whether he is a man or a woman.” Njall’s son, Skarphedinn, responded 
in kind: “You are the bride of the troll at Svinafell; people say he uses you as a 
woman every ninth night.” 

Flosi later avenged the insult by burning down Njáll's house, killing Njáll, 
Skarphedinn, and many others in the flames. 

Physical symbols could impart dishonor. In Gísla saga, Kolbjörn accepted 
a duel with Hólmgöngu-Skeggi (the dueler) over the matter of which of the 
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two will marry Gísli's sister, Þórdís. Intimidated by Skeggi's reputation, Kolb- 
jorn reneged, so Gísli took his place in the duel. 

Skeggi arrived at the dueling site first and concluded that both Gísli and 
Kolbjörn had backed out, a shameful failure. Skeggi told a carpenter to make 
wooden effigies in the likeness of Gísli and Kolbjörn, one behind the other, to 
mock and shame them. Although not explicit, a sexual insult is clearly 
intended.” 

The ultimate symbol of shame was the níðstöng (scorn-pole). Egils saga 
describes the níðstöng raised by Egill against King Eiríkr and Queen Gunnhildr 
of Norway after Egill received shameful treatment from them while trying to 
recover his wife’s inheritance. Egill placed the severed head of a horse on top 
of a hazel pole driven into the rocks near shore. He invoked a curse against the 
king and queen, demanding no rest for landvættir (land spirits) until they had 
driven the king and queen from the land. Turning the horse’s head toward the 
mainland where the king and queen were located, Egill carved the curse in 
runes on the pole.? 

Dishonor could also be imparted with actions. A range of activities meant 
to disgrace or mock or diminish a man are described and prohibited in the law 
codes. Intentionally making someone dirty, tearing or cutting their clothing, 
or anything meant to cause disgrace could be punished with full outlawry.? 

A memorable example is depicted in Reykdæla saga ok Víga-Skútu. Porgeirr 
Þórisson wished to avenge the death of his father on Skúta Áskelsson at the 
Alþing meeting. To get Skuta’s attention, Porgeirr arranged for Skúta's booth, 
his temporary residence at Alþing, to be used as a latrine all summer before 
the assembly convened. Skuta acknowledged the prank by killing Þorgeirr with 
a blow from his axe.” 

While some injuries could be settled with an appropriate monetary com- 
pensation, which was set by law, other injuries were so serious a threat to honor 
that a violent response was required. One legally sanctioned way of making good 
on verbal injuries was through a duel. The less formal form of dueling was 
known as einvígi (single combat), while the more formal duel was called a hólm- 
ganga (going to the island) because duels were frequently fought on small 
islands. The island prevented cowards from running away and limited possi- 
ble interference from third parties. 

Many duels in saga-age Iceland took place at Hólmrinn, an island in the 
Öxará river at Þingvellir, the site of the annual Alþing assembly. Because of the 
changes that have taken place in the topography of the site since the saga age, 
it is not possible to say with any certainty where the island was located. 

The differences between the two forms of duels apparently were quite 
significant, as the sagas make clear. Kormákr Ögmundarson challenged Bersi 
Véleifsson to a hélmganga, a formal duel. Bersi offered, instead, an einvigi, the 
less formal single combat. “You are a young, inexperienced man. There is diffi- 
culty in a hélmganga, but none in an einvígi," Bersi said.“ 
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One has the sense that in an einvígi, two men met and fought to the death, 
with few formalities. In contrast, a hólmganga had an elaborate set of prepa- 
rations and customs, and the duel could be ended honorably after first blood. 

Many of the descriptions of duels in the sagas begin with a recitation of 
the dueling law (hólmgöngulög). The law seems to vary from one saga to the 
next in significant ways, but there are similarities. A cloak was laid on the 
ground, about 8 feet (2.5 meters) square.“ If either man stepped off the cloak, 
he lost the duel and was deemed to be nidingr. 

Some of the dueling laws seem so fantastic as to be implausible. The duel- 
ing laws recited in Kormáks saga say that the man who prepares the pegs that 
fasten the dueling cloak to the ground must approach the pegs in such a way 
that he can see the sky between his legs while grasping his earlobes and recit- 
ing an invocation.” 

Weapons used were swords, spears, and axes. Each man was allowed three 
shields, in the likely possibility of breakage. In many cases, a shieldbearer held 
the shield during the duel, although some men preferred to bear their own 
shields in a duel. For example, when Earl Herrøðr offered to hold Þorsteinn 
Porgnysson’s shield, Þorsteinn declined, not wanting to put anyone else at risk.? 

If either man’s blood fell on the cloak, he was permitted to withdraw from 
the duel. The man with the worse wound could buy himself off. However, if a 
man died, all his property went to the winner, so most fights were to the death. 

In some cases, a sacrificial bull was brought to the dueling site and slaugh- 
tered by the winner of the duel. Egill Skalla-Grímsson dueled with Atli inn 
skammi (the short) and ended the duel by grappling with Atli and biting out 
his throat. While still in a battle frenzy, Egill picked up the sacrificial bull and 
twisted it onto its back, breaking its neck.” 

Scholars trying to make sense of the duel descriptions have come up with 
alternative interpretations than what is presented here. When the sagas were 
written, duels had long since ceased to be a common occurrence, and so liber- 
ties may have been taken with the details. Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu describes 
the last duel to take place in Iceland, between Gunnlaugr ormstunga (serpent 
tongue) and Hrafn Önundarson, which occurred early in the 11th century. The 
next day, the Alþing abolished duels.” 

Since their duel ended in a draw that satisfied neither party, Gunnlaugr 
and Hrafn agreed to continue the fight in Norway, where duels were still per- 
mitted. 

Rather than dueling, an injured party might simply take violent revenge. 
The law permitted a man who was seriously injured to avenge himself without 
penalty at any time up until the case was brought to court." Revenge was not 
only an accepted tool to balance the scales of justice, but in some circumstances, 
it was a duty. While compensation satisfied the need for justice in many instances, 
there were others where no compensation would restore lost honor. Honorable 
men refused the shame of carrying their dead kinsmen as silver in their purse.?? 
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Revenge need not be worked upon the offender himself. It was equally 
effective to take vengeance against a closely related family member of equal sta- 
tus.?! In Hrafnkels saga, years after Sámr Bjarnason humiliated Hrafnkell 
Freysgoði, Hrafnkell began his revenge by attacking and killing Sámr's brother 
Eyvindr, who had just returned home from a seven-year trading voyage, and 
who had not been a party to any of the disputes between Sámr and Hrafnkell.? 

Honor, vengeance, and law all came together in the complex social algo- 
rithm of the feud. Many of the sagas center on a feud that drives the plot for- 
ward. 

A classic example is found in Hrafnkels saga, a story that has been called 
one of the finest short novels in any language. Hrafnkell Freysgodi was a pow- 
erful and imperious godi in east Iceland. Young Einarr Porbjarnarson, from a 
family without power or wealth, was hired by Hrafnkell as a shepherd. Einarr 
was killed by Hrafnkell after riding a forbidden horse. Hrafnkell had dedicated 
half of the stallion Freyfaxi to his favorite god, Freyr, and he had sworn to kill 
anyone who rode the horse. 

Einarr’s father Þorbjörn demanded compensation for the death of his son. 
Hrafnkell, feeling regret over his oath and the consequent killing, offered a 
generous settlement, but Þorbjörn insisted on an arbitrated settlement. 
Hrafnkell refused this request, because arbitration would only be appropriate 
in dealing with a social equal. Þorbjörn's nephew, Sámr Bjarnason, agreed to 
take over the case, a very unpromising arrangement, since Samr was just as pow- 
erless as his uncle. 

Despite their lack of power, influence, and connections, Sámr and Porb- 
jorn went to the Alping and managed to interest two goðar from the West 
Fjords, who took on the case. Hrafnkell was outlawed, but he ignored the sen- 
tence and returned home, thinking his opponents were powerless to enforce 
the verdict. 

Sámr and the men from the west took Hrafnkell by surprise in his home. 
Sámr confiscated Hrafnkell’s property and authority and hung him by a rope 
through his heels in his own storehouse. Sámr, against the advice of his allies 
from the west, released Hrafnkell, granting him his life but banishing him from 
the valley. 

Hrafnkell and his family traveled to another valley to establish a new farm 
and a new life. Hrafnkell flourished, gaining wealth and authority in his new 
home. He made good his revenge years later by killing Sámr's brother Eyvindr, 
and he followed up by capturing Sámr at his farm. Rather than killing his rival, 
Hrafnkell recouped his power and property, and sent Sámr to return to his 
previous modest position in life. 

Many of the sagas follow a similar outline: the protagonists are introduced; 
a conflict arises; the conflict comes to a climax, usually involving bloodshed; 
revenge is extracted; a reconciliation is arranged; the aftermath is discussed.“ 

In Iceland, feuds were a customary way of settling disagreements while 
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keeping conflicts at a minimum in the absence of any central authority. Char- 
acteristically, competition led to a disagreement, whether it was over a resource 
such as timber lands, or beached whales, or perhaps a woman desired by two 
different men, which started a series of escalating hostilities. Disagreements led 
to confrontations, in which the aggrieved party sought a settlement. Offers and 
counter-offers might be exchanged in the search for a mutually agreeable set- 
tlement.*4 

It’s likely that in many cases agreement was reached, and no blood was 
spilled. However, those instances are not the events about which sagas were 
written. 

In the cases recorded in the sagas, it was more likely that the settlement 
was rejected, leading to heated words, then insults and other words meant to 
dishonor. The disagreement often escalated to minor violence, to seizure and 
destruction of property, and then to injuries and killing. 

As the disagreement grew in scope, men sought the support of others to 
help them in their struggle, bringing larger groups of men in to the feud. The 
allies might be family members or neighbors, but typically, support of more 
powerful people was sought. As a result, the hostilities moved up the social scale. 

A farmer having a disagreement with a neighboring farmer might ask his 
goði to serve as his advocate. The goði rounded up men to support him, forc- 
ing the other farmer to go to his godi to do the same, bringing more and more 
people in to the struggle. One godi might ask other godar for support, forcing 
the godi on the other side of the dispute to follow suit, further escalating the 
magnitude of the conflict. 

When the conflict reached the stage where it threatened the order of the 
society, it was halted, typically by the intervention of third parties who had links 
to both sides of the dispute, but who were not necessarily related by kinship. 

Usually, the two parties entered into some form of arbitration. Advocates 
might broker an arrangement, seeking to balance the loss of life, loss of prop- 
erty, and loss of honor. Advocates could force the two parties to come together 
by threatening to upset the balance of power, either by withdrawing support 
from one side, or by throwing support to the other side. The threatened change 
in balance could force the two conflicting parties into negotiations. 

Occasionally, the solution was a duel between the leading men on each 
side of the feud. More often, the solution involved payments of tangibles (such 
as silver) or intangibles (such as a goðorð or similar authority).*° Solutions also 
involved sentences of outlawry. Since it was necessary that the solution stick 
in the absence of any police force or other authority, the resolution of a feud 
sometimes included a rearrangement of family ties, such as marriages, or the 
exchange of foster-children, to bind the two sides together. 

The formal court system of Iceland usually did not provide the function 
of halting the feud. Rather, the courts were often used as a way to escalate the 
feud as one side forced a legal judgment upon the other. Court cases were some- 
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times used as a way to search for a settlement, rather than forming the basis of 
the settlement.“ 

The state in saga-age Iceland was based on a delicate balance between 
moderation, on one hand, and aggression, on the other. Icelanders differed 
from other feuding societies in world history in that Icelanders were much 
more willing to find a compromise.’ Prolonged violence was not economically 
feasible; Iceland was a farming society, not a military society. 

In addition, Icelandic society had many affinity groups, which could limit 
the size of the feud. There existed kin groups, goðar-þingmenn groups, and 
other friendship groups. As a feud grew, individuals might easily find them- 
selves with conflicting loyalties because they belonged to groups having loyal- 
ties on both sides of the feud. When the feud grew too large, some people might 
be forced to switch sides or withdraw support from the feud. 

When large groups assembled for combat during a feud, it usually signaled 
consensus— that violence had escalated to the level where it was time to reach 
a settlement. 


Viking-age Weapons 


Given the importance of maintaining honor against even the slightest 
provocation, it is no surprise that weapons were a part of everyday life in saga- 
age Iceland. A violent attack to restore lost honor could take place at any time 
against any man. The sagas are filled with examples of unexpected violent 
attacks with lethal intent during the most mundane moments: at the dinner 
table,“ on the way to the privy,“ while sleeping in bed,” while working the farm 
fields, while playing ball games.“ To be prepared for these kinds of unpre- 
dictable attacks, free men carried their weapons with them routinely. 

Hávamál warns that a man should be prepared to fight at any moment, 
day or night. You should never be more than one pace away from your weapon 
because you don't know for certain when you might need it.“ 

The sagas suggest that men carried their weapons not only while travel- 
ing away from home, but also at home while performing everyday activities. 
After dressing one morning, Höskuldr Þráinsson picked up his seed bag in one 
hand and his sword in the other and went out to work the fields at his farm.“ 

Weapons were kept at hand in the house: hung on the wall over the bed, 
ready for instant use. Most saga-age Icelanders were armed for battle with a 
shield and a weapon, typically an axe, a spear, or a sword.“ 

Viking-age people used large, round, wooden shields. A typical shield was 
32 to 36 inches (80 to 90 centimeters) in diameter. They were gripped in the 
center behind an iron boss, which protected the hand. 

The shield was probably rimmed with leather or rawhide to keep the shield 
from splitting when hit on edge. A leather sling, used to carry the shield over 
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the shoulder, was common. 
There are many instances in 
the stories in which a fighter 
threw his shield over his back 
in order to wield his weapon 
with two hands. 

Shields were typically 
from % to % inch (6 to 13 mil- 
limeters) thick and weighed 9 
to 18 pounds (4 to 8 kilo- 
grams). 

The Viking shield makes 
for a very effective defense. It 
blocks attacks to many possi- While virtually every fighting man used a large, 
ble targets simultaneously. round, wooden shield, few men could afford the 
Besides its obvious defensive fine, prestigious weapons shown (from top): sax, 
uses, the shield can also be sword, spear, and axe. Most men made do with a 
single weapon, such as a spear, which was the most 


used offensively. The edge of commonly used weapon in the Viking age (author 
the shield can be used for Photograph). 


punching, turning it into a 

very effective set of “brass knuckles.” If a combatant does not take care to con- 
trol his opponent’s shield, he may quickly find his teeth have been knocked out. 
In Bjarnar saga Hítdælakappi, Björn Hítdælakappi drove his shield into his 
opponent’s head to kill him.“ 

The use of shields was probably universal. Someone without a shield would 
be, quite literally, defenseless. As a result, most everyone had a shield. 

The stories say that occasionally, some men chose not to carry a shield, 
notably when they carried a two-handed weapon, or a different weapon in each 
hand. Gunnarr Hámundarson carried his atgeirr (halberd) in one hand and a 
sword in the other at the battle at Eystri-Rangá in south Iceland. Thinking him 
defenseless, Þorgeirr Starkadarson urged his brothers Bérkr and Þorkell to 
charge at Gunnarr together. “He has no shield, and we'll have his life in our 
hands."“ Gunnarr had other ideas, and he knocked Bérkr’s sword out of his 
hand with his atgeirr while slicing off Porkell’s head with his sword. 

Other defenses included helmet, for head protection, and a mail shirt, for 
body protection. Because iron was difficult to produce in this era, iron was 
expensive. Therefore, prestige items such as helmet and mail were rare in saga- 
age Iceland. 

When we moderns think of Viking-age weapons today, we usually think 
first of the battle axe, and the image that forms in the mind is a massive weapon 
that only a troll could wield. In reality, battle axes in the saga age were light, 
fast, and well-balanced, and they were capable of speedy, deadly attacks, as well 
as a variety of nasty tricks. 
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The curved shape of the head allowed the axe to be used to hook an oppo- 
nent's ankle, throwing him off balance and onto the ground. The pointed 
“horns” at each end of the axehead (gxarhyrna) could be used offensively as 
was done by Kolbeinn Þorljótsson in Grænlendinga pdttr. He drove the horn 
of his axe into Þórðr's throat, killing him.” 

Axes were sometimes used to strike a blow that was not intended to be 
lethal. The gxarhamar (axe hammer), the backside of the axe head, was used 
for that purpose. Sometimes, the blow was made to humiliate an opponent, and 
in other cases, it was made against an opponent so inferior that he didn’t seem 
worthy of a proper blow. 

The spear was the most commonly used weapon in the saga age. It was 
often the choice of someone who was unable to afford a prestige weapon like 
a sword. 

During the saga age, spear heads took many forms. Earlier spearheads were 
about 8 inches (20 centimeters) long, while later ones were as long as 24 inches 
(60 centimeters). The spearheads were made of iron, and they were frequently 
decorated with inlays of precious metals or with scribed geometric patterns. 
The heads were fixed to wooden spear shafts using a rivet. The shaft and head 
had a combined length of 6.5 to 10 feet (2 to 3 meters) long, although longer 
shafts may have been used. 

Many people think of the spear as a throwing weapon. The story of the 
first battle in the world is told in several sources, including the poem Völuspá. 
As a prelude to the battle, Odinn, the highest of the gods, threw a spear over 
the heads of the opposing combatants.” 

While spears were certainly used that way when men, and not gods, fought, 
there’s a disadvantage to throwing your weapon away in a fight. Not only do 
you lose your weapon, but you risk having your opponent pick it up and use 
it against you if you miss. Worse, your weapon may be caught in flight and flung 
back at you, a trick used on occasion by Gunnarr Hamundarson in Brennu- 
Njáls saga.” 

More commonly, the spear was used as a thrusting weapon, allowing for 
much greater reach than a sword or an axe. The sagas say that when used two 
handed, a spear provided a combatant with enough leverage to lift his oppo- 
nent up off his feet, impaled on the tip of the spear. Þórólfr Skalla-Grímsson 
did just that with Earl Hringr in a battle.” 

Bows and arrows were used throughout the Viking lands, but primarily 
for hunting, rather than for combat. Arrow heads are rarely found in the graves 
of warriors. In mass battles on land and on sea, arrows were fired before men 
closed to fight in close quarters. 

In Iceland, there were fewer reasons to use bows than in other Viking 
lands. There was little game to hunt, and mass battles were rare. Regardless, 
they did see use in combat. Iceland’s most celebrated archer was Gunnarr 
Hámundarson, who single-handedly defended his home at Hlíðarendi in south 
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Iceland against an attack. He killed or wounded ten of the attackers with his 
bow before his bowstring was cut.“ 

A sax is a short sword that was more commonly used during the early part 
of the saga age. It’s a one-handed single edged weapon with a blade length rang- 
ing from 12 to 24 inches (30 to 60 centimeters). Saxes usually had simple fittings 
and no crossguard. Some men preferred a sax over a sword for fighting. Gret- 
tir Ásmundarson preferred his sax, called Kársnautr (Kárr's gift), which he 
took from Kárr's grave mound when he was in Norway.“ Compared to swords, 
saxes were typically more crudely fabricated. Rather than being crafted by 
skilled, specialized smiths, saxes were probably made by local smiths. Blades 
tended to be heavier and thicker than sword blades. 

More than anything else, the sword was the mark of a warrior in the Viking 
age. Swords were difficult to make, and therefore rare and expensive. The author 
of Fóstbræðra saga said that in saga-age Iceland, few men were armed with 
swords.” 

A sword might be the most expensive item that a man owned. The one 
sword whose value is given in the sagas, given by King Hákon to Höskuldr 
Kollsson, was said to be worth a half mark of gold.” In saga-age Iceland, that 
represented the value of sixteen milk-cows, a treasure when even a single milk- 
cow might mean the difference between surviving and starving to death over 
the winter. 

Swords in the saga age were typically double edged and were used single 
handed, since the other hand was busy holding the shield. Blades ranged from 
24 to 36 inches (60 to 90 centimeters) long, although 28 to 32 inches (70 to 80 
centimeters) was typical. 

Decorative techniques were sometimes used on the blade, including inlays 
of iron, silver, or gold. In some cases, the inlays were simply decorative, but in 
other cases, they indicated the maker's name. Most of the swords in the Viking 
lands appear to have come from the Frankish lands in continental Europe, in 
what is now Germany. 

Sword blades from the saga age were far from ideal. Laxdæla saga tells of 
Bolli Þorleiksson's ambush of Kjartan Óláfsson. Several times during the bat- 
tle, Kjartan's blade bent, and so he had to straighten his blade by standing on 
it.” In Þorskfirðinga saga, Þorbjörn stokkr swung his sword at Þórir Oddsson, 
but the sword blade broke when it struck Þórir's helmet.” 

Swords were highly prized during the saga era and were used for genera- 
tions. When a young man, Grettir Asmundarson prepared to leave Iceland to 
travel to Norway. His father, Asmundr Þorgrímsson, had a low opinion of Gret- 
tir and refused to give him a sword, saying, “I don't know what useful work 
you would do with weapons.” His mother, Ásdís Bárðardóttir, who was more 
supportive, gave Grettir the sword owned by her grandfather Jökull Ingimun- 
darson. 

Archaeological evidence also supports the long and continued use of sword 
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blades. Early Viking-age blades fitted with Ith century crossguards have been 
found, suggesting that sword blades several centuries old continued to be main- 
tained and used. 


Viking Raids 


Within Icelandic society, custom and law served to restrain violence, but 
no such restrictions applied outside of their homeland. The sagas suggest that 
participation in Viking raids in Europe was not uncommon among the Ice- 
landers, and the stories themselves give witness to Icelanders’ enduring mem- 
ory of the deeds of the Vikings long after the Viking age was over. The raids 
are the aspect of Viking society that most strongly captures modern popular 
imagination. 

It’s worth nothing that the Viking peoples were not the only raiders in 
Europe at this time. What made the Viking raids so notable was their success, 
due in large part to the superiority of Viking ships, and their extent, well out- 
side the borders of the Viking lands. While the Viking raiders were called “a 
filthy pestilence,” “unspeakable evil,” and “a most vile people” by contempo- 
rary English historians,” the Vikings themselves didn't see these raids as vile 
or contemptible — quite the opposite. 

Raiding was thought to be a desirable experience for a young man, 
although a more mature man was expected to settle down on a farm and raise 
a family. Raiding was a way for a young man to prove himself, returning home 
with increased wealth and honor. 

Ketill Ormsson expressed this perspective in Vatnsdæla saga, when he 
rebuked his son for failing to root out a nearby highwayman who had killed 
dozens of travelers: 

The ways of young folks today aren't like what they were when I was young. Back 
then, men were eager to do some notable deed, either taking part in a raid, or 
gaining wealth and honor in expeditions that called for manliness. But nowadays 
young folks prefer to be stay-at-homes, sitting at the kitchen fire and filling their 


bellies with mead and small beer.... You're now at an age where it’s time to put 
yourself to the test, and find out what fate has in store for you.” 


In the minds of the Vikings, raiding was very distinct from theft. Theft 
was abhorrent: the work of a coward and nidingr. Raiding, on the other hand, 
was an honorable challenge to a fight, with the victor earning honor and keep- 
ing the spoils in reward for his martial prowess. 

The distinction is vividly evoked in Egils saga. While raiding a coastal farm 
in Kurland on the Baltic Sea, Egill Skalla-Grimsson and his men were captured 
by the farmer and his men, who bound up the raiders. During the night, Egill 
managed to slip his bonds. He and his men grabbed their captors’ treasure and 
headed back to their ship. Along the way, Egill was struck with remorse: “This 
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journey is terrible and hardly suitable for a warrior. We have stolen the farmer’s 
money without his knowledge. We should never allow such shame to befall 
us” S 

Egill returned to the farmer’s house, set it ablaze, and killed the occupants 
as they tried to escape the smoke and flames. He then returned to the ship with 
his self-esteem restored and his honor enhanced; he had challenged the farmer 
and won. 

The raids were usually opportunistic, against targets that could be attacked, 
plundered, and departed from quickly. Vikings stayed along the coast or on nav- 
igable rivers; overland marches were avoided. The goal was to grab as much 
valuable booty as possible before an effective defense could be raised. 

The size of the raiding parties varied. The brothers Egill and Þórólfr Skalla- 
Grímsson led a small raiding party consisting of separate groups of twelve men 
each from their shared longship.™ A larger party is described in Brennu-Njáls 
saga. Gunnarr Hámundarson and Hallvarðr hvíti (white) began their raiding 
with two ships. Hallvarðr’s kinsman Ölvir gave them two more longships, one 
with forty oars, and one with sixty. At the end of the summer, they returned 
from their raids with ten ships.“ One of the largest raiding parties was the so- 
called Great Army which harried in England and on the continent and which 
probably numbered a few thousand warriors. 

The Viking raiders depended on the superiority of their ships in order to 
make their raids a success. The shallow draft of Viking-age ships meant that 
they could navigate shallow bays and rivers where other contemporary ships 
couldn't sail. The broad bottom of the Viking ships made it possible to land 
on any sandy beach, rather than requiring a harbor or jetty or other prepared 
landing spot. These two factors made it possible for Vikings to land and raid 
in places that their victims thought it impossible to land, contributing to the 
surprise of the raids. Additionally, the efficiency of Viking ships under sail 
meant they could outrun contemporary ships under favorable conditions. The 
combination of sail and oar meant that Viking ships could outrun contempo- 
rary ships under unfavorable conditions as well. These two factors made it pos- 
sible for Viking raiders to depart from a raid with little danger from any 
defenders who might try to give chase. 

The cruel and bloody portrayal of these raids has probably been over- 
stated. The sadistic ritual killings such as the “blood-eagle”® and the self-evis- 
ceration®” described in the sagas are almost certainly later literary inventions.® 
Popular notions of Viking raiders, such as their drinking from the skulls of 
their defeated enemies, are embellishments by Romantic translators, unfamil- 
iar with the language and the poetic diction of the old Icelandic texts. 
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Fighting Men in the Saga Age 


In saga-age Iceland, there was never anything like a central authority, and 
thus, there were never any standing troops. When needed, godar called on their 
þingmenn for armed support. Since their þingmenn were virtually all farmers, 
fighting men in Iceland were farmers. 

In addition, other men, such as outlaws, routinely used weapons. Slaves 
were sometimes given weapons by their owners, along with orders to use them 
for an assassination. Vigfúss Bjarnarson offered his slave Svartr inn sterki (the 
strong) his freedom if he were to kill Snorri goði.“ Vigfúss gave the slave an 
atgeirr (halberd) along with detailed instructions on how to do the job. Svartr 
was incompetent with weapons, and the attempt failed. Snorri killed Vigfúss 
but spared all his slaves. 

In the early part of the Viking age, there was no central authority in the 
other Scandinavian lands, either. Petty kings, earls, and powerful men ruled, 
gathering armed support from farmers in their districts as needed. 

By the time that Iceland was settled, these petty kings and earls had con- 
solidated their power and authority, and they ruled over large portions of their 
lands. To maintain that rule, these leaders needed armed men to carry out their 
commands. Thus, they maintained standing troops, gathering armed men 
around them to serve them. 

These men were also known as húskarl, a word whose meaning depended 
on in which land it was being applied. In Iceland, a húskarl (house man) was 
a servant, a hand on the farm. In other lands, the term was also applied to the 
king’s men, the armed men of the king’s household. 

Young saga-age Icelanders who went abroad sometimes became men of 
the king or earl (konungs-menn), serving as armed men or bodyguards. It was 
a way for a young man to prove himself, winning fame, honor, and wealth. 
Brennu-Njáls saga says that Kári Sölmundarson was a retainer (hirðmaðr) of 
Earl Sigurdr when he joined Helgi and Grimr Njalsson in a sea battle against 
some Viking raiders. Kari brought his new companions back to the earl and 
asked him to accept the brothers as his men.” After the brothers fought bravely 
for the earl, he accepted them as his hirðmenn.” 

Sometimes young Icelanders abroad battled with hirðmenn, as did Gret- 
tir Ásmundarson on his first visit to Norway. Grettir had killed Björn, and so 
Björn's brother Hjarrandi, a hirðmaðr of the earl Sveinn Hákonarson, 
attempted to kill Grettir to avenge the death. Grettir and his friend Arnbjérn 
killed Hjarrandi and four of his five companions.” 

The sagas occasionally mention berserks, warriors with exceptional feroc- 
ity and strength, some of whom had supernatural powers. They rarely are found 
in Iceland in the sagas. More commonly, they are encountered by Icelanders in 
other Viking lands. 

The sagas don’t seem to agree on just what it is that made someone a 
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berserk. It's not clear that the word (berserkr) 
had a consistent meaning in the saga age. 

Some berserks were valiant warriors, 
admired for their prowess in battles, and they 
were often the vanguard of the king’s 
fighters. Other berserks seem to have been 
thoroughly evil men, roaming the country- 
side challenging weaker men to duels. Oth- 
ers were cowards and bullies, unable to fight 
effectively at all. In some cases, the word was 
applied to any hard fighter. Perhaps the word 
had multiple meanings in the saga age. 

The berserks who served the king of 
Norway defended the bow of his ship. Vatns- 
dæla saga says that they used wolf-skin 
cloaks (vargstakkr) as their mail shirts 
(brynja), and so they were called Wolf-Skins 
(úlf hédinn).’? They fought ferociously for the 
king. 

Other berserks could enter a trance-like 
rage (berserksgangr), exhibiting extraordi- 
nary strength. Once in this frenzied state, 
they were not like human beings, but more 
like animals. They howled like wild animals, 
and they bit the edge of their shields. The 
image of a berserk biting his shield has been 
preserved in a 12th century chess piece, 
found at the Isle of Lewis in the Hebrides.” 

These berserks had no fear of fire or 
iron. Swords would not bite them, and they 
could walk through fire without being 
burned. In several cases, Christian priests 
used this fearlessness of fire to their advan- 
tage to show the superiority of the new 
Christian faith. The sagas say that berserks 
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The image of a berserk is pre- 
served in this 12th century chess- 
man found on the Isle of Lewis in 
the Hebrides. The term was 
applied to several types of fight- 
ing men in the sagas, including 
warriors of exceptional strength 
and ferocity having supernatural 
powers. When the berserk rage 
came upon them, they howled like 
animals and bit the edge of their 
shields. The original chess piece 
was probably carved in Norway 
and is made from walrus ivory. 
The photograph shows a casting 
made from the original (author 
photograph). 


walked unharmed through normal fires and through fires blessed by heathens, 


but were stopped by fires blessed by priests.” 


A berserk could blunt his opponent's weapon by looking at it. Gunnlaugr 
ormstunga challenged the berserk Þórormr to a duel, but Gunnlaugr had been 
warned of the berserk's powers. When Þórormr asked to see Gunnlaugr's 
weapon before the fight, Gunnlaugr drew his sword for inspection. Yet when 
the fight began, Gunnlaugr switched to a different sword that had been hang- 
ing from his wrist by a loop. The berserk, not realizing he had looked at and 
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blunted a different weapon, left himself exposed, and Gunnlaugr’s first blow 
killed the berserk.” 

Some berserks were shape-changers (hamrammr), taking on characteris- 
tics of wild animals. When they charged into battle, they were unstoppable, but 
when the frenzy wore off, they were exhausted and powerless and had to lie 
down to rest.” Chapter 6 of Ynglinga saga says that these skills were first taught 
to men by Óðinn, the highest of the gods.’ 

Some modern scholars have suggested that berserks used medicinal herbs 
or other drugs to enter their trance state. To my knowledge, there is little in 
the sagas or in other sources to suggest that foreign materials were needed to 
bring on this frenzied state. 

Even the etymology of the word berserkr is debated. Some have suggested 
the word derives from “bare shirted,” since berserks went into battle without 
mail, and thus bare of any armor. Others suggest an older German derivation 
meaning “bear shirt,” since these men wore the skins of animals, which could 
have included bear skins.” Both suggestions would seem to have problems. 
Although the medieval historian Snorri Sturluson endorsed the first explana- 
tion,® the second now seems more likely. 

In some sagas, berserks are utterly evil men, traveling the countryside 
challenging farmers to duels, with their property, their wealth, and the wives 
at stake. Even the berserks’ names suggest evil: Otryggr (Untrustworthy), who 
was bested by Pangbrandr the priest,® and Ljótr inn bleiki (Ugly the pale), who 
dueled with Egill Skala-Grimsson.* Ljótr was not merely ugly and hideous 
(Tjótr), he was pale and wan (bleikr) to boot. When Ljótr approached the duel- 
ing place, a berserk fit came over him, and he howled horribly and bit his 
shield.? 

In the sagas, berserks sometimes appear as stock characters. They are suit- 
able villains for the saga hero to vanquish. Eyrbyggja saga tells the story of Halli 
and Leiknir, two berserks who were given to Styrr Þorgrímsson goða.“ At first, 
Styrr was able to put them to good use against his enemies, but later, the 
berserks became troublesome. Halli asked for the hand of Styrr’s daughter in 
marriage, which would have been a disgrace for Styrr’s family. Styrr went to 
Snorri goði for advice, and he devised a plan.*° 

Styrr told the berserks that they must prove themselves worthy of the mar- 
riage by building a road through an impassible lava field. When they finished 
the arduous task, Styrr invited the berserks to take a hot bath and to prepare 
for their wedding. They accepted his offer, but Styrr locked them in the bath- 
house and then made the room unbearably hot. As the berserks broke down 
the door to escape the heat, Styrr killed them with a spear as they burst out of 
the house. He buried them in a deep hole alongside the path through the lava.?“ 
The grave mound is still visible next to the path. 

Some berserks in the sagas seem to have been merely incompetent. Björn 
jarnhauss (iron-skull) was a great bully who came to a house where Glúmr 
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Berserks are often stock characters in the sagas, placed to serve as villains for the 
saga hero to vanquish. Styrr was given two berserks who quickly became trouble- 
some. When they asked for the hand of Styrr's daughter in marriage, he set them a 
task to prove themselves worthy: building a path through this impassible lava field. 
When the task was finished, Styrr killed both the berserks and buried them in the 
mound visible in the foreground of the photograph, alongside the path (author pho- 
tograph). 


Eyjólfsson was a guest, as is told in Víga-Glúms saga. When the bully turned 
to insulting Glúmr as he sat on the bench, Glumr jumped up, grabbed a burn- 
ing log from the fire, and started beating Björn on the shoulders and head. 
Björn, stumbling and falling under the rain of blows, barely got out the door. 
The next day, his death was reported.’ 

In some cases, strong fighters were called berserks, even though there is 
nothing in the saga to suggest that they entered a battle frenzy or took on other 
aspects of a berserk during their fights. Helgi Hardbeinsson is called a berserk 
in Laxdæla saga.** In the brutal fight that developed later, nothing in Helgi’s 
actions suggests a berserk frenzy.“ 


CHAPTER 6 


Milestones in Life 


Icelanders in the saga age had many of the same milestones in life as peo- 
ple from other cultures and other historical periods. Each of the stages of life: 
birth, childhood, maturity, marriage, and death brought different challenges, 
different responsibilities and different expected behaviors. 

The rituals and behaviors at these milestones changed when Christianity 
was adopted in Iceland in the year 1000. Some of the pagan practices were 
replaced with sacraments of the church. Yet, in some cases, Icelanders contin- 
ued their accustomed practices well past the official conversion and past the end 
of the saga age. 


Birth and Infancy 


The sagas have little to say about conception, pregnancy, and childbirth, 
and when they do make reference, the texts are oblique and euphemistic.' 

Women probably continued with their normal work up until the last 
moments before birth. A counter-example in the sagas is Friðgerðr, a pregnant 
woman working on a farm. She asked the farmer for some help and relief from 
her duties, because she was getting larger and not moving about so easily. In 
referring to her pregnancy, Friðgerðr said, “Now I am an un-well woman.”? 

Despite the infrequent mentions in the sagas, it’s clear that sex was often 
on the minds of the people in this society,? and one has the sense that gossip 
and discussion of what couples were doing privately was common. For exam- 
ple, the shipmates of Grettir Asmundarson thought he was “stroking the belly” 
of the steersman’s wife, rather than working.* 

Coupling most typically took place in bed at night,’ with the male taking 
the lead. Since virtually the entire household slept together on open benches 
in the longhouse, it’s unlikely that there was much privacy in these intimate 
moments. The law-code stated that a marriage was considered to be legal when 
six witnesses saw the newlyweds openly go to bed together.“ 

Gisla saga describes a moment of intimacy between Porgrimr Porsteins- 
son and his wife Þórdís Súrsdóttir. Discussion of these moments is unusual in 
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the sagas, but in this case, it is central to the plot. Þórdís's brother, Gísli Súrs- 
son had made his way unnoticed into their darkened house at night to take his 
revenge on Þorgrímr. Approaching their bed, he reached out to Þórdís, who lay 
on the outside, and touched her breast. She awoke, and thinking her husband 
had laid his arm over her, she woke him to ask why his hand was so cold. He 
asked, “Do you want me to turn towards you?” a euphemism for coupling.’ 
Gísli waited. He then touched Þorgrímr. Thinking his wife had responded, Por- 
grimr turned toward her, putting him in the perfect position for Gisli to drive 
his spear through Þorgrímr.? 

When a child was delivered, the mother probably most often delivered 
from behind while kneeling on the floor with the help of other women on the 
farm. It’s possible that there were women who were especially skilled at assist- 
ing with the birthing process and who took on the role of midwife.’ The sagas 
are completely silent on the details of the birthing. Mothers probably returned 
to work almost immediately. 

It has long been thought that a large percentage of infants died shortly after 
birth, but some studies have refuted that belief.” Regardless, the sagas record 
that some couples had many children before one survived. Egils saga says that 
Skalla-Grímr Kveld-Ulfsson and Bera Yngvarsdóttir had many children, but at 
first, they were all “without breath” and lifeless.” 

A newborn was accepted into the family by means of a set of rituals. The 
mother accepted the child by nursing it at her breast. The father showed accept- 
ance by taking the infant onto his knee, by giving the child a name, and by 
sprinkling water on the child. Once the infant was named, sprinkled, and suck- 
led, then the Norse inheritance laws came into play, and the baby had inheri- 
tance and other rights within the family.” 

The sprinkling ritual (ausa vatni) is ancient, appearing in old poems that 
pre-date the Christian era,” and so it is thought to be unrelated to the Chris- 
tian rite of baptism. 

The acceptance ritual was rather straightforward when father and mother 
were married, but when the child was illegitimate, complications ensued. It was 
important to identify the father, since he and his family were responsible for 
the child’s care up until the age of sixteen.“ Unmarried woman might travel 
to be close to the father when the child was due so that the father could accept 
the infant, lest her family have to support the child. 

Identifying the father was so important to the woman’s family that if a 
pregnant woman refused to identify the father, the law permitted force to be 
used against her to make her divulge the name, as long as the force resulted in 
no permanent injuries or visible marks.“ 

Illegitimacy was no shame. Men took advantage of their slaves, or had con- 
cubines for their pleasure. Höskuldr Dala-Kollsson bought the slave Melkorka 
Myrkjartansdottir in Norway to use as his concubine. He brought her back to 
his home and his wife in Iceland, where he established her in his house, and 
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later when his wife objected, in another house. Melkorka gave birth to a boy, 
which Höskuldr accepted and named Óláfr.' 

In Iceland, an illegitimate child had no claim to his father’s estate, although 
with the consent of the legitimate sons, a father could give the child gifts. When 
Höskuldr neared death, he tricked his two legitimate sons into agreeing to 
allow Óláfr a much larger share of the estate than that to which he was enti- 
tled." 

Some illegitimate children were very much a part of the family. Njáll 
Þorgeirsson had a son Höskuldr with Hróðný Höskuldsdóttir at a time when 
Njáll was married to Bergþóra Skarpheðinsdóttir and having children with 
her. Höskuldr was a part of Njall’s household, traveling with Njall’s sons to 
feasts, such as to Gunnarr Hamundarson’s wedding.” When Höskuldr was 
killed, his mother collected the body and took it to Njall’s farm at Bergþór- 
shvall. Arriving at night, Hróðný pushed past the servant who opened the door 
and went to the bed where Njáll was sleeping with his wife Bergþóra. “Get up 
from your bed and that other women, and come outside with me, along with 
her and your sons, too.””° 

They went out and viewed Héskuldr’s body. Njall’s son, Skarphedinn, per- 
formed the ritual of closing Héskuldr’s eyes and nostrils. Hróðný placed the 
responsibility for avenging Höskuldr's death in Skarphedinn’s hands, and 
Bergþóra egged her sons on, telling the young men that it was necessary to take 
vengeance immediately.” The sons of Njáll gathered their weapons and rode 
away at once. 

An infant that was not accepted for one reason or another was put to death 
by exposure (bera út). The unwanted baby was put outside, exposed to the ele- 
ments, until death ensued. Exposure usually was performed only in cases of 
birth deformity, or of economic hardship, but may have been performed based 
on the sex, appearance, or apparent health of the infant. 

Harðar saga tells of Signy Valbrandsdóttir, who fell ill while away from 
home visiting family. She went into labor, and after a difficult time, she gave 
birth to a healthy girl. Her brother, Torfi Valbrandsson, had no love for Signy’s 
husband, and he would not allow the baby to be sprinkled until they knew 
whether Signy would live or not. 

Signy died, and Torfi wanted the baby to be exposed. He told his foster- 
son Sigurðr Torfafóstri to throw the infant in the river. Sigurðr took the baby 
away but couldn't bring himself to kill the infant. He left her in the gateway of 
Grimr inn litli’s (the short) farm, who was Signy’s foster-son. 

The infant was quickly discovered. Grimr took the infant home and had 
his wife Helga pretend to go into labor and say the baby was hers. The infant 
was sprinkled and named Þorbjörg. 

Torfi discovered the ruse and was furious. He wanted the child dead, but 
since she had been sprinkled, it would have been murder to bring about her 
death. Torfi took the infant and gave her to a slave to nurse.” 
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Infants were nursed until the age of two years, based on evidence from 
the law codes.” Since there was no place for another infant until the previous 
one was weaned, it’s been suggested that children were spaced by this inter- 
val.? Some couples had many children. Snorri goði and Hallfridr Einarsdóttir, 
his third wife, had thirteen children together.“ 

When Christianity was adopted in Iceland in the year 1000, the birth prac- 
tices and rituals did not immediately change. Infanticide was still permitted, 
along with some other heathen practices, such as the eating of horsemeat.”° 

Presumably, these practices were allowed to continue because to ban them 
would have had a significant economic impact on the society. Later, King Óláfr 
inn helgi (the holy) of Norway learned that these practices were still being fol- 
lowed in Iceland.? He sent word to the law-speaker, Skapti Þóroddsson, ask- 
ing that the practices be stopped,’ which was implemented around the year 
1016. 

When the Christian law-codes were written down nearly a century later, 
they required that newborns be baptized immediately. Thus, paternal accept- 
ance of newborns was replaced with universal acceptance of all infants by the 
church.” 


Childhood 


Children in saga-age Iceland did many of the same things as children in 
other times and cultures, and a few that were different. They played with 
wooden and bronze figures, including dolls, ships, and horses.“ They played 
make-believe, building play houses.*! They played games, both board-games?? 
and sporting competitions. They composed poetry.** They killed for revenge, 
attacking both adults’ and other children.?“ 

Children were, to a large degree, considered to be small adults. They were 
expected to contribute to the success of the farm through their labor to the best 
of their abilities, just like an adult. 

In a few cases, the chores assigned specifically to children are listed in the 
sagas. Two Icelandic poets, Sneglu-Halli (Sarcastic Halli) and Þjóðólfr Arnórs- 
son each tried to put down the other poet in the presence of King Haraldr Sig- 
urdarson by reciting poetry describing the demeaning chores assigned to the 
other as a child. Þjóðólfr was obliged to carry the ashes out of the house as a 
child, because he didn't seem fit for anything else. Halli tended cows.?7 

As a boy, Grettir Asmundarson was assigned the chore of raising goslings, 
and later, of taking care of the mare Kengala.? Grettir, who felt the chores were 
beneath him, did them poorly, killing the goslings and flaying the skin off of 
the mare. 

Children were shielded from some portions of saga-age society, notably 
from the violence of the saga age. Violence against a child was considered 
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abhorrent, and many examples from the sagas tell us that when a child was 
injured during a fight, even accidentally, honorable men immediately banded 
together to hunt down and kill the person responsible. 

Laxdæla saga tells of Þórólfr stertimaðr (stuck-up man) and Þórðr, who 
argued on several matters. The conflict escalated when Þórðr killed a bull 
belonging to Þórólfr. Þórólfr promised something just as unpleasant to Þórðr 
in return. Þórólfr saw Þórðr's young son Óláfr playing outside, and Þórólfr ran 
him through with his spear. Óláfr was seven or eight years old. Þórólfr found 
few who would assist or protect him after such a cowardly deed. As Þórólfr 
made ready to flee Iceland, Bolli Bollason rode up and sliced him in two with 
his sword.” 

There was no formal education of children as such. Children learned the 
skills they needed by participating in the running of the farm. Children were 
expected to work hard, alongside the adults of the farm. Boys were taught by 
their fathers, their brothers, and by their mother’s brother, who was held to 
have a special responsibility for a boy. Girls were taught by their mothers, their 
sisters, and by other women on the farm. 

Víglundar saga says that Þorgrímr Eiríksson spared no efforts to teach his 
two sons, Viglundr and Trausti all sorts of skills. Ketilríðr Hólmkelsdóttir was 
the same age as Viglundr and grew up in the same district, but her mother, 
Þorbjörg Einarsdóttir, refused to teach her any crafts. Ketilridr’s father 
Hólmkell Alfarinsson thought this refusal was a disgrace.“ 

The sagas sometimes say that a child was a kolbitr (coal-biter), a lazy idle 
child who lounged around the kitchen fire, “chewing” on the coals of the fire 
and staying warm while everyone else was working outside. Egils saga says that 
Þórðr beigaldi (hobbler) was a kolbítr,“? but as with many such children in the 
sagas, he later turned into a capable man. When Skalla-Grímr Kveld-Ulfsson 
went to meet the king, he took the strongest and boldest of men with him, 
including Þórðr. 

The author of Grettis saga says that Grettir Ásmundarson did not lounge 
about the fire hall,” implying he was no kolbítr, even though he was willful 
and a prankster. Bold, strong-willed children were admired, as these were desir- 
able traits in Viking society.““ 

Occasionally, older children went to live with other families in order to 
learn special skills. When he was twelve years old, Gunnlaugr ormstunga went 
to the farm at Borg to study law with Þorsteinn Egilsson for a year.“ The author 
adds that Gunnlaugr spent a lot of time playing board games with Þorsteinn's 
daughter Helga, and that they took a liking to one another. 

During the saga age, it was not uncommon for a family to give one of their 
children to another family to foster. It was a bond that could link a family to 
its social superior. Typically, a child, usually a boy, from a superior family was 
raised by an inferior family.“ The sagas say that someone who fosters another’s 
child is the lesser man.“ 
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Fostering was not the same as adoption. It was a legal agreement, and an 
alliance, which could create a new bond between families, or strengthen a weak- 
ened bond. Ties between foster-relations could be as strong or stronger than 
those between blood-relations.** 

Óláfr pái, who was illegitimate, wanted to smooth the hard feelings 
between him and his legitimate brother, Þorleikr Höskuldsson. Óláfr offered 
to foster Porleikr’s three year old son, Bolli. Porleikr felt the offer did him great 
honor, and he agreed to it.“ 

As mentioned earlier, Hólmkell Alfarinsson was distressed that his wife 
would not teach their daughter Ketilridr any of the women’s crafts she needed. 
He asked Olof Þórisdóttir, the mother of Trausti and Viglundr, to foster his 
daughter so that she could teach the girl the skills she needed. Olof accepted 
with delight, and she loved her foster-daughter greatly.“ 

A large percentage of the population during the saga age was comprised 
of children. It’s been suggested that 45 percent of the late Viking-age Scandi- 
navian population was under the age of fifteen.*! It was necessary to bear many 
children to ensure that at least some of them would reach adulthood. Child- 
hood diseases, such as measles, diphtheria, whooping cough, and scarlet fever, 
resulted in the death of many children before they reached maturity, since lit- 
tle could be done to prevent or to cure the diseases.” 

Children’s graves rarely turn up in archaeological studies. It’s possible that 
mortuary practices were different for children than for adults in the saga age. 
It’s also possible that small child-sized bones do not survive as well as the more 
robust bones in adult remains. 

The children’s graves that are found occasionally include grave goods, some 
of which show a tender and caring attitude towards the child on the part of the 
parents. Children’s graves sometimes contain child-sized weapons, such as the 
grave at Straumur in east Iceland. The remains are of a child about ten years 
old, and he was found with fragments thought to be a wooden toy boat, along 
with a small axe and knife." 


Maturity 


At some point in his life, a boy was expected to take on the responsibili- 
ties of a man, and a girl to take on those of a woman. That transition, by and 
large, appeared not to have a fixed boundary in saga-age Iceland. The age of 
majority is not clearly defined in the literary sources. 

The law codes in Grágás say that a man sixteen years or more can arrange 
for his own residence, while an unmarried woman had to be twenty years or 
older.“ Yet the law says that to be a judge, a man had to have a settled home, 
but he need be only twelve years old.“ Another law says that a man must be 
sixteen years old in order to claim land.“ Vatnsdæla saga says that when Ingólfr 
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Þorsteinsson died, his sons Surtr and Högni were too young to take over his 
goðorð, his office of chieftancy.“ They were fifteen and eleven years old. 

These literary sources suggest that the age of majority was sixteen years 
for men. Regardless of the laws, the one event that clearly marked the transi- 
tion to adulthood for both men and woman was marriage. 

Prior to marriage, a woman was likely to stay home. An unmarried man, 
however, engaged in a number of activities, all of which provided evidence to 
the community that he had become a man. 

Generally these activities involved putting the young man to the test, and 
sometimes involved foreign travel. Young men in saga-age Iceland went over- 
seas for trade, for raids, for service to a foreign king, and for adventure. Ketill 
Ormsson told his son that he was of an age where he should put himself to the 
test to see what fate had in store for him.“ 

All of these adventures required some amount of wealth, usually provided 
by the young man's father. Skalla-Grímr Kveld-Úlfsson equipped his son Þórólfr 
for his first voyage to Norway. 

Snorri Þorgrímsson was fourteen years old when he traveled to Norway 
with his foster brothers. Snorri’s father was already dead, but his uncle Börkr 
inn digri (the stout) gave him fifty ounces of silver for the trip. 

Young men of limited means had no such opportunities. One spring, young 
Einarr was told by his father Þorbjörn that it was time for him to leave the farm 
and look for work elsewhere. Their poor farm could not support so many 
dependents, and so Einarr, the oldest child, was asked to leave. 

Some young men with limited means became very successful after leav- 
ing home. Oddr Ofeigsson left home with only a fishing line, some tackle, and 
twelve ells of cloth, about 7 yards (6 meters). Through his hard work as a fisher- 
man, he was able to save enough buy a ferry, and then ocean-going trading 
ships. The success of his overseas trading voyages earned Oddr great wealth 
before he returned to Iceland to settle down on a farm.” 

Some young men became blood brothers (fóstbræðralag), a ceremony that 
established bonds as strong as blood. Þórir Hróaldsson and Skalla-Grimr Kveld- 
Úlfsson were blood brothers.“ 

The ceremony is described in Gisla saga. The men cut a long strip of turf, 
leaving the two ends attached to the ground. The turf was raised overhead and 
then propped up with a spear to hold turf arch overhead. The four men each 
went under the raised turf arch. They each drew blood and allowed it to fall 
onto the soil below the arch. They stirred together the blood and soil, then fell 
to their knees and swore oaths that each would avenge the other as if they were 
brothers. But in this case, as they took each other’s hands to seal the agree- 
ment, Porgrimr Porsteinsson backed out, and the others withdrew their hands 
as well.“ 
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Marriage 


Marriage was a business arrangement between the family of the bride and 
the family of the groom. As such, the feelings or emotional attachment between 
prospective bride and groom did not often play a role in the decision to wed. 

Although courting the woman was only natural when such feelings of 
attachment were aroused, the practice was frowned upon by the woman’s fam- 
ily as unseemly. Courting might take the form of visits by the man to the 
woman’s house, conversations with the woman, or poems of praise to the 
woman. Such poems of praise were prohibited by law,“ yet plenty of examples 
of them have survived, which suggests that the law must have been routinely 
ignored.” 

An example of this kind of courting appears in Kormáks saga. Kormákr 
Ögmundarson regularly visited Steingerdr Þorkelsdóttir at Gnúpsdalr, where 
she was being fostered. While there, he composed poems of praise to her. When 
her father Porkell learned of this, he felt that there was the prospect of dishonor 
to himself and his daughter, and so he brought Steingerdr home to his farm at 
Tunga. 

Kormákr continued to visit Steingerðr at Tunga, so Þorkell hired two assas- 
sins to kill him. The assassins attacked Kormakr after he left Tunga on one of 
his regular visits. The assassins were incompetent, and Porkell could see they 
were making no progress against Kormákr. Þorkell took up his weapons and 
prepared to leave the house to assist them. 

Steingerðr saw what her father was up to and wanted to stop him. Saying 
nothing, she merely took his hands in hers.“ Þorkell made no further efforts 
to help the assassins, and Kormákr killed them both.“ 

A man looking for a bride sought the advice of family members before tak- 
ing the first steps towards a proposal, since a misstep could be costly. If a mar- 
riage proposal did not immediately follow courting, the woman’s family was 
insulted. If a marriage proposal were rejected, the man’s family was similarly 
injured. In either case, blood vengeance was likely. 

The proposal was initiated by the male suitor or his father and approved 
by the woman’s father, or if unavailable, her brother. The woman’s family could 
not initiate a proposal." Generally, the two prospective partners were from 
families with similar status and wealth, although differences in status could be 
made up by wealth.” In many cases, marriages were arranged to build an 
alliance between families. The marriage was the means by which the families’ 
wealth was distributed amongst the next generation. 

Marriages had two parts: the betrothal and the wedding. The betrothal 
was a commercial contract between the woman’s guardian, usually her father, 
and the suitor or his representative, usually his father. The proposal was made 
to the woman’s guardian, usually by a representative of the suitor. 

Whether the woman’s consent was sought or not is unclear. Some sources 
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say that the prospective bride was not a part of the contract negotiations,” and 
that her opinion played no role in the arrangement of the marriage.” 

In the sagas, there are many examples of the bride-to-be’s passive accept- 
ance of the proposal. When Kjartan Óláfsson asked for the hand of Hrefna 
Ásgeirsdóttir, her father and brother responded favorably, and Hrefna did not 
refuse. She asked her father to make the decision.”4 

In some cases, a woman was angered by arrangements made without her 
consent. Porvaldr and his father Osvifr arranged with Héskuldr Dala-Kollsson 
for the marriage of his daughter Hallgerðr langbrókar (long legs) to Porvaldr. 
Höskuldr did not consult with his daughter because he had already made up 
his mind to marry her off. When Hallgerðr learned of the arrangement, she 
was not pleased. “You do not love me as much as you have said, since you did 
not think it worthwhile to consult with me on this." Regardless, the marriage 
took place. 

In other cases the woman was consulted, and her wishes were observed. 
On behalf of his son Óláfr pái, Höskuldr Dala-Kollsson asked Egill Skalla- 
Grímsson for the hand of his daughter, Þorgerðr. He broached the topic with 
Egill at the Alþing meeting, but Egill demurred, saying that he must discuss the 
matter with his daughter. 

Þorgerðr wouldn't hear of such a union, saying, “I have heard you say you 
love me best of all your children, but now I think you don't mean it, if you 
want me to marry a concubine’s son." 

Egill tried to convince his daughter of Óláfr's noble family and his fine 
accomplishments, but Þorgerðr was not convinced. The next day, Egill told 
Höskuldr of the outcome of the discussion. When Óláfr heard the news, he was 
angered by the humiliation. He put on his finest clothes, and taking up his best 
weapons, he returned to Egill’s booth with his father. Egill welcomed them, 
and Óláfr sat down next to Þorgerðr. They began talking and spent all day in 
conversation. 

The marriage proposal was raised anew, but this time, Porgerdr deferred 
to her father. The proposal was accepted and the betrothal took place at once." 

The betrothal involved the groom’s family promising to pay a sum called 
mundr (bride price) to obtain the woman. The bride’s father declared his right 
to give his daughter away and promised to pay a heimanfylgja (dowry) at the 
wedding. The two parties shook hands in front of witnesses to fix the bargain, 
and arranged a date, usually within a year. Thus, the betrothal differed little 
from any other commercial transaction: there was an agreed-upon price, a 
handshake, and witnesses. 

The wedding was an elaborate festivity, with feasting and drinking going 
on for several days. It usually took place at the house of the bride’s parents. The 
marriage was considered binding when at least six witnesses saw the couple 
openly go to bed together.“ 

One has the sense that women probably married early,” but the sagas don’t 
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often give the ages of brides. Guðrún Ósvífrsdóttir was fifteen years old when 
she was first married.? 

Once married, the husband and wife were expected to live together and 
to work together on their farm and to start a family.” If the marriage didn't 
work out, divorce could be easily obtained by either party for a wide variety of 
reasons. For example, if no children resulted from the marriage, the union 
could simply be dissolved. It was not unusual for a woman to marry several 
times. 

Divorce was accomplished by either party by reciting a simple legal for- 
mula in front of witnesses.?* While the divorce might be easy, straightening out 
the finances between the two families could result in blood feuds that lasted 
for generations. 

In some cases, divorce could result in severe financial burdens on the hus- 
band. Generally, the estate was split in half upon divorce, but if the husband 
were at fault, both the dowry and the bride-price reverted to the woman upon 
divorce. A divorced man could find it extremely difficult to find the ready 
resources to pay these sums. 

Bigamy was prohibited by law in Iceland,? although an Icelander could 
keep a wife in Iceland and one in Norway, and both sets of children had the 
right to inherit.“ 

When Christianity was adopted in Iceland, little changed. It wasn't until 
after the end of the saga age that marriage changed from being a commercial 
contract to being a sacrament resulting in a monogamous union that could not 
be readily dissolved.*° 


Adult Life 


One study of Viking-age skeletal remains suggests that once someone 
reached the age of twenty years, their life expectancy was another twenty years,’ 
implying that of the people who were alive at the age of twenty, half lived to 
reach Maturus, age 40 to 59 years.*® 

This study of Viking-age skeletal remains is less skewed than many, since 
the cemetery included the remains of infants and children, which are rarely 
represented in Viking-age burials. However, most of the skeletal remains date 
from after the Viking age, and are thus don’t take into account the violent 
deaths of young men in violent struggles that were more common in the Viking 
age than later. 

These figures imply that marriages were often broken by the death of one 
spouse, which would require the remaining spouse to remarry in order to keep 
the farm running. Thus, the children in a family likely had diverse backgrounds 
and differing parents. Families rarely included a grandparent.” 

Virtually all adults were farmers, and they performed whatever other work 
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was necessary for the success of the farm. They engaged in political and gov- 
ernmental activities, in community activities, in mercantile activities. They 
played games and told stories and swapped news and gossip. They arranged 
marriages for their children, and they battled with their enemies. Adult men 
and women did the things that allowed their families to survive and thrive in 
the saga age as described in other chapters of this book. 


Old Age 


Skeletal remains suggest that, for at least a part of the population, long life 
was possible. A study of skeletal remains in Denmark dating from the end of 
the Viking age into the 14th century showed about 1.4 percent of the remains 
were from people over the age of sixty years. 

Saga evidence also suggests that some people lived very long lives. Hrutr 
Herjólfsson was over eighty years old when he saw Eldgrimr try to ride away 
with some disputed horses that didn't belong to him. Hrútr raised his bryntröll 
(an unknown halberd-like weapon) and drove it between Eldgrimr’s shoulder 
blades. The halberd split Eldgrimr’s mail shirt, and the head of the halberd 
came out through Eldgrimr’s chest. The elderly Hrútr gained respect as a result 
of the killing.” 

The law code had special provisions for a man older than eighty years who 
married, in order to protect his existing family from any inheritance claims 
made by his new wife and family.” For the case to have been mentioned at all 
in the law-code suggests that at some point in Iceland’s history, an elderly man 
remarried and begot more children, to the distress of his children from an ear- 
lier marriage. 

Hávamál teaches that the elderly should be treated with respect. 


Often what the old say is good; 
often from a wrinkled bag come judicious words.” 


That respect was not always forthcoming, according to the sagas. Helgi, a 
Norwegian trader in Iceland, rode past Þorgils Þórðarson, who was seventy 
years old. They were both riding hard, and Porgils nearly fell off his horse as 
they passed. Helgi laughed at the old man and mocked him. Porgils challenged 
Helgi to single combat on the spot. Helgi couldn't back down, but said that 
“there will be little renown beating an old fart like you."“ Þorgils killed Helgi 
with one blow of his sword, and he subsequently lived to be eighty-five years 
old. 

Old women are also mentioned in the sagas, such as Sæunn who lived at 
Njall’s farm at Bergþórshváll. She was very old, and Njáll's sons thought she 
was senile because she talked so much. Yet, much of what she said came true.” 

The fearsome Viking, warrior, and poet Egill Skalla-Grímsson also lived 
to be over eighty, but the saga suggests he didn’t receive much respect in his 
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old age. He grew frail and lost his sight. On a cold day, he lay in front of the 
fire to warm himself. The cook chastised him, saying it was astonishing that a 
man as great as Egill would lie around under people's feet and prevent them 
from working. “Stand up and go to your bed and let us get on with our work," 
she said.” 

Egill mocked his infirmities in verse, and he tried to remain active despite 
his blindness. That summer, he wanted to ride to Alþing and start a brawl by 
throwing his silver hoard into the assembled crowd. He was living at Mosfell 
with his niece Þórdís Þórólfsdóttir and her husband Grímr Svertingsson. Grímr 
would not permit it, thinking Egill mad, which displeased Egill greatly. 

Later in the summer, when Grímr rode away to Alþing, Egill called two 
of Grimr’s slaves and told them to prepare a horse because he wanted to go 
take a bath. He mounted his horse, bringing his silver hoard with him. Egill 
and the two slaves disappeared across the hayfields. Egill hid his treasure, then 
killed the slaves. The next morning, he was found wandering aimlessly with 
the horse. That fall, Egill fell ill and died.” The silver has never been found. 

The archaeological evidence suggests that long life was not typical, but that 
it was possible. The saga evidence suggests that for those who did reach old age 
were expected to be productive members of the household and certainly were 
not coddled. 


Death 


When someone died in saga-age Iceland, whether in battle, from child- 
birth, or from old age or disease, the body was treated in a respectful way, using 
ancient rituals to see the dead person on their way to whatever came next. What 
came next, in the minds of the heathen people in the saga age, is not easy to 
fathom. The literary sources and archaeological sources paint different pic- 
tures of what happened to someone after their death. 

Regardless of any belief in an afterlife, the rituals observed immediately 
after death seem to have been consistently followed. When someone died, their 
eyes and nostrils were closed. If the body was not already at home, it was often 
brought back home and was washed and clothed and prepared for burial.’ 

The dead were buried in Iceland. No archeological evidence suggests that 
cremation was practiced in Iceland, as it was in some other Viking lands.” 

Even for those who died a violent death away from their home, the body 
was buried or covered with stones. After Hrafnkell Freysgodi killed Eyvindr 
Bjarnason and his men, his brother, Sámr Bjarnason, came to where the bod- 
ies lay and raised burial mounds over Eyvindr and the other fallen men.’ 

The archaeological evidence suggest that in Iceland, graves were located 
near the farm, but at a distance from the house: at the boundary of the prop- 
erty, alongside travel routes, or outside the wall of the homefield. Yet, many 
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known farm sites have no identifiable graves, suggesting that perhaps graves 
were regional, rather than local to each farm. Some graves have no identifiable 
farm nearby.’ Additionally, there are regions of the country in which no graves 
have been found.' It’s known that people lived and presumably died in these 
districts, so where are the graves? One possible explanation is that different 
burial customs were practiced in these districts and so the graves have not yet 
been identified.’ 

Of the graves that have been found in Iceland, there are striking similar- 
ities amongst the graves, and notable differences from graves found in other 
Viking lands. Unlike other Viking lands, there are no large mounds, no stone 
settings, and no cremations, all of which are commonly found in Scandinavia.“ 

The graves found in Iceland are modest, with few grave goods, and gen- 
erally built with techniques and materials that didn't require a lot of labor.’ 
The typical grave was a shallow pit, about 20 inches (50 centimeters) deep, 
surrounded by stones and covered with a low mound of soil or stones.” Some 
mounds are circular, about 16 feet (5 meters) in diameter, while others are long 
mounds, 16 to 23 feet (5 to 7 meters) long and 7 to 8 feet (2 to 2.5 meters) 
wide." Finds of wooden coffins or stone enclosures for the body are rare.'” 
There were no markers or memorial stones.'” 

A few of the Icelandic burials are in wooden boats, typically 16 to 23 feet 
(5 to 7 meters) long. Porgrimr Porsteinsson was laid in a boat in Haukadalr 
and a mound was raised in accordance with the old customs.'! 

In pagan burials in other Scandinavian lands, people were typically placed 
in the ground lying on their sides, usually the right side, with their legs bent 
and drawn up in the fetal position. Bodies usually were placed in a north-south 
orientation.'” 

In Icelandic pagan burials, the bodies are more often found lying on their 
backs. A north-south orientation of the body is more common, but east-west 
is also found.'? 

Heathen people were buried with grave goods in the saga age, an aspect 
that distinguishes pagan from Christian burials.'“ In Iceland, the grave goods 
were modest, consisting of tools, utensils, and weapons: things that were used 
by the person when they were alive. Skalla-Grimr Kveld-Ulfsson was buried 
with his horse, his weapons, and his blacksmith tools." Horses and riding gear 
are much more commonly found in Icelandic graves than in other Viking lands." 

The practice of burying grave goods highlights the distinction between 
belief in an afterlife as outlined in the literary sources and the beliefs suggested 
by archaeological finds. The presence of grave goods suggests that people began 
a journey after death. Many of the grave goods from Viking-age burials are the 
sorts of things one might want to take on a journey: horses, ships, food, tools, 
and weapons.'” It’s possible that they were placed there to help the dead on their 
way to an afterlife, but some of the rich grave goods may have been placed sim- 
ply to impress the neighbors. 
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On the other hand, the literary sources suggest for most people, there was 
no afterlife. People stayed in their mounds. The mythological sources say that 
Óðinn chose a few of the most skillful warriors after their deaths to join him 
at his home at Valhöll, a warrior's paradise where men spent all day fighting 
and all night feasting and drinking."* Snorri Sturluson says that Niflhel was a 
place of torment for a few of the most evil of men,” but the evidence suggests 
that Snorri applied the Christian concept of hell to the dwelling place of Hel, 
the Norse goddess of the underworld.” There's little to suggest a belief in 
Niflhel in pre-Christian times.”! 

Thus, the literary sources suggest that after their deaths, most pagan peo- 
ple simply sat in their mounds. After the burial of Gunnarr Hámundarson, his 
son Högni and Skarphedinn Njálsson were standing near the mound in the 
moonlight. Suddenly, it seemed that the mound was open. They saw Gunnarr 
in the moonlight, with other lights illuminating the inside of the mound. Gun- 
narr, obviously happy, spoke a verse to the two men in a loud voice, and then 
the mound closed.'”” 

Porsteinn porskabitr (cod-biter) was away on a fishing trip when his shep- 
herd saw the side of the holy mountain Helgafell open up. Inside were great fires 
and the sounds of feasting and merriment. The shepherd could hear Porsteinn 
and his crew being welcomed into the mountain and given seats of honor.” 
The next day, news was brought of the drowning of Porsteinn and his crew. 

Occasionally, the dead were not content to sit in their grave mounds, and 
created trouble for the living. Special precautions were taken to guard against 
this possibility, which were not always successful. 

Eyrbyggja saga tells of Þórólfr bægifótr (twist-foot), a violent man who 
was difficult to deal with. After his son Arnkell refused to help him in a dis- 
pute over some woodlands, Þórólfr went home in a rage. He sat down in his 
seat without saying a word. The next morning, he was found dead, and Arnkell 
was called. 

Arnkell warned the people of the house not to pass in front of the corpse 
until its eyes had been shut. Arnkell got behind the corpse, covered its head, 
and prepared the body for burial. 

In order to prevent Þórólfr's ghost from finding his way back into the 
house, a hole was broken in the wall behind the corpse. The body was taken 
out of the house through the hole, and then the hole was sealed up. This pre- 
caution made it less likely that Þórólfr's ghost would be able to find his way 
back into the house by retracing his path. 

Þórólfr's corpse was placed on a sledge and dragged by oxen to a nearby 
valley where it was buried and covered with a mound.’ 

Þórólfr was not content to stay in his mound. He killed livestock and then 
the shepherd who tended the animals. He haunted his former farm, driving peo- 
ple away from it. Þórólfr started haunting other farms and killing people, and 
eventually every farm in the valley was abandoned. 
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In contrast to practices in some other Viking lands, the dead in Iceland typically were 
buried. Most dead people were content to lie peacefully in the ground, but some 
became evil ghosts, terrifying and killing the living. Þórólfr bægifótr's ghost drove 
all the people out of the valley where his body was buried. His son disinterred the 
body and brought it to this spit of land, Bægifótshöfði, overlooking Álptafjörðr in 
west Iceland. The body was reburied here, out of sight of any farm, and a wall was 
built between the burial site and the mainland to keep the ghost away from any inhab- 
ited areas (author photograph). 


Arnkell decided to move his father’s body to a place where it could cause 
no more trouble. He sent word to the sons of Porbrandr asking for assistance. 
The two had been on opposite sides of many arguments in the past, but the law 
required that everyone must help bury the dead when asked.“ 

Together, they broke open the grave mound to find Þórólfr's hideous body: 
huge, ugly, and uncorrupted. The dragged it away on a sledge, but the first 
team of oxen soon were exhausted, and the second team panicked and broke 
loose. 

The body was brought to a point of land above the shore of Álptafjörðr, 
out of sight of any farm. Þórólfr was buried there, and Arnkell built a high wall 
on the point of land between the grave and the mainland in order to keep the 
ghost away from any settled areas. Þórólfr rested quietly on Bægifótshöfði 
(Twist-foot’s Headland) for the rest of Arnkell’s life." 

After Arnkell’s death, Þórólfr was no longer content to stay in his mound. 
Once again, he began to haunt the nearby farms. Þóroddr Porbrandsson now 
owned the farms in the district, and his tenants demanded that he take action. 

Þóroddr and his servants broke into Þórólfr's grave mound. The body was 
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uncorrupted and looked more like a troll than a man. The saga says it was black 
as hell and had swollen to the size of an ox.” 

They levered the body out of the grave and rolled it down to the shore 
below. In order to dispose of the ghost, they burned the body and threw the 
ashes in the sea.” 

Even those precautions were insufficient. A cow licked some of the rocks 
where the ashes from the fire had settled. She later gave birth to a bull. When 
the bull was grown, it gored and killed Þóroddr and then ran into a swamp and 
vanished.'? 

When Christianity was adopted in Iceland, burial practices changed. Peo- 
ple were buried in consecrated ground in churchyards. Bodies were laid out 
on their backs, hands or arms crossed over their bodies, which were oriented 
east-west. Grave goods were not a part of Christian burials.“? 

The difference in burial practices helps confirm the dates for the settle- 
ment and conversion of Iceland in the literary sources. Grave goods in Ice- 
landic graves date from the middle of the 9th to the end of the 10th century. 
Prior to that time, there were no settlers to be buried, and after that date, they 
were Christian, and not buried with grave goods.”! 

Some families reburied their pagan ancestors in consecrated ground. Egils 
saga says that when Christianity was adopted, Þórdís Þórólfsdóttir had the 
bones of her uncle, Egill Skalla-Grímsson moved to the church at Mosfell."? 

In general, the burial practices of saga-age Icelanders resembled those 
practiced in the homelands of their ancestors, but the graves in Iceland are typ- 
ical of fairly modest burials in Norway during the Viking age.” 


CHAPTER 7 


Farm, Food Production, 
and Home Life 


Farm 


In saga-age Iceland, everyone, to a greater or lesser extent, was a farmer. 
Virtually everyone lived on a farm and helped grow, harvest, gather, and catch 
the food needed to feed themselves. The entire extended family worked the 
farm and lived in the longhouse: not only husband, wife, and children, but other 
couples related by blood or marriage, along with farmhands, servants, and 
slaves. 

The early settlers practiced the same kind of farming they had known in 
Norway and other northern lands, based on animal husbandry and grain cul- 
tivation. However, Iceland’s climate was more severe, so grain cultivation was 
less successful than it was in Norway. After the end of the saga age, Icelanders 
came to rely more and more on their livestock, supplemented by fishing.' 

Typical farms took the form of a central cluster of buildings enclosed by 
fences and walls. The buildings were typically located on a rise or hillside, not 
only for good drainage, but also for visibility. It was better to be able to see vis- 
itors well before they arrived at the door of the house. 

Farms typically were located near flowing water, essential for the needs of 
the farm. While wells were known and used throughout Scandinavia, both on 
farms, and in dense settlements such as trading towns,” Iceland's abundant 
water supplies apparently made wells unnecessary on Icelandic farms. 

The main building was the longhouse, which in the early part of the saga 
age, was not only the residence, but also the storehouse, animal barn, and work- 
room. Later, as the farm prospered and grew, most of these other functions were 
moved to outbuildings. 

Within the walls enclosing the buildings were areas used for cultivation, 
notably the tún, the homefield where the best hay was grown. Animals were 
kept out of these areas to protect the crops. 

Cattle were the most important of the livestock. This common feature of 
Scandinavian culture is reflected in the language. The word for cattle is also 
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Saga-age farms had pasture land at higher elevations, where livestock grazed in sum- 
mer. Farmhands processed dairy products in a shieling in these higher pastures. Bolli 
Þorleiksson's farm at Tunga had a shieling here in the Sælingsdalr valley, near the 
river, to take advantage of the abundant meadowland. While Bolli worked with his 
wife, Guðrún, at the shieling, he was attacked and killed, to avenge his having killed 
his foster-brother, Kjartan Óláfsson (author photograph). 


the word for wealth: fé. Cattle were the only farm animals covered by insur- 
ance in Viking-age Iceland.? Cattle in the Viking age were smaller than mod- 
ern cattle, perhaps 49 inches (125 centimeters) high at the shoulder.’ 

Cattle were raised for multiple purposes. Milk cows provided dairy prod- 
ucts, which were consumed fresh, but more importantly, the milk was turned 
into foods which could be stored over the winter months when cows stopped 
producing fresh milk. Fresh dairy produce was converted into products such 
as cheese, butter, and skyr for storage. Skyr is usually translated as curds in 
English, which fails to convey the pleasures of this delicious dairy food still 
produced and consumed in modern-day Iceland. 

In the summer months, livestock were driven to pastures at higher eleva- 
tions, called sel (shieling). During this time, most of the livestock were left to 
forage freely, while the milk cows and ewes were kept close by so they could be 
milked every day. The raw milk from the animals was collected and processed 
in a shed on site, where the farm family, or their hired hands, lived during the 
summer while they tended the livestock.? 

In some cases, the sel was near the farm, in the same valley, but further in 
the valley or higher up the wall of the valley. In Laxdæla saga, the sel for Bolli 
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Þorleiksson's farm in the Sælingsdalr valley was both further in and higher up. 
While working at the sel with his wife, Guðrún Ósvífrsdóttir and a few 
farmhands, Bolli was attacked and killed to avenge an earlier killing.“ 

In other the cases, the sel was some distance from the farm, perhaps in the 
next valley, or in the highlands between valleys. When Einarr Þorbjarnarson 
went searching for lost sheep in Hrafnkels saga, he rode from the head of the 
Hrafnkelsdalr valley south as far as the glacier, stopping at several shielings 
along the way to inquire after the lost sheep. Einarr's route was many tens of 
kilometers long, suggesting that the shielings were a considerable distance away 
from the farms back in the valley.’ 

The dairy products from the sel were brought down to the farms for stor- 
age. Liquid or semi-liquid products, such as skyr, were carried in skin sacks 
called skyrkyllir, made from the stomachs of sheep or other livestock. These 
products were stored at the farm in partially buried vats, which kept the food 
cool, helping to preserve it. Sour milk was also used as a preservative for other 
foodstuffs, such as meat, and was stored in similar vats. 

The cattle were used in other ways on the farm, as well. Beef from the cat- 
tle was a regular part of the diet. Oxen were used as draft animals, to pull a 
sleigh, a sledge, or an arðr, an early form of plow. Additionally, bulls were used 
as offerings to the gods in pagan sacrifices.ð 

Bulls were not kept any longer than needed. Once sufficiently mature, 
young bulls serviced the herd and then were slaughtered in order to reduce the 
fodder required to keep the animals over the winter.’ 

Barren cattle might be grazed outdoors year round, but generally, milk- 
cows were brought in under cover during the winter and fed from the stored 
stocks of hay. During especially harsh winters, it is likely that any livestock left 
outdoors starved to death.” 

Animal sheds and barns were built using two rows of interior posts to 
support the roof, creating three aisles down the length of the floor of the shed, 
similar to the floor plan of a longhouse. Animal stalls occupied the outer two 
aisles, while the central aisle was used as a passageway. 

Second in importance to cattle were sheep, raised for their fleece, milk, 
and meat. Wethers (castrated rams) were allowed to graze, but ewes were 
penned and the lambs weaned from them. Smaller numbers of ewes than 
wethers were kept, which suggests that fleece and meat were the desired prod- 
ucts, and that milk from sheep was of lesser importance than it came to be after 
the end of the saga age. Like the cattle, the sheep were driven to higher pas- 
tures in summer, where they were allowed to roam free. Because there were no 
natural predators in Iceland, sheep and other livestock could forage freely, with- 
out any fear that they might be attacked by wild animals. In the fall, all the farm- 
ers in a region worked together to round up the sheep and sort them by owner. 
In winter, some sheep may have been sheltered in barns or simple barrows." 

The ratio of sheep and goats to cattle on saga-age farms can be estimated 
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by studying the bones found on house sites. (The counts of sheep and goat 
bones are often combined, since it is difficult to distinguish them based on 
fragmentary archaeological remains.) Early Icelandic house sites tend to have 
low sheep/cattle ratios, as low as 1:1 to 2:1, suggesting that sheep were much 
less important to early settlers than they later came to be in Iceland. The late 
saga-age farm at Stöng had a ratio of about 4:1, while the later farm at Aðalból 
in east Iceland had a ratio of about 25:1.” 

Horses figured prominently on the Icelandic farm, not only for travel and 
transport, but also because their meat was prized as a common, inexpensive 
part of the diet. Examination of bones found at the saga-age farm at Granas- 
tadir in north Iceland shows that the horses were slaughtered for human con- 
sumption in the same manner as cattle.” 

In addition, horses were sacrificed to the heathen gods, and their meat was 
consumed as part of the feasting ceremonies. A short time after Christianity 
was adopted in Iceland in the year 1000, the consumption of horseflesh was 
banned." 

There appears to have been special interest in breeding horses in Iceland, 
perhaps the only farm animal to be systematically bred. Large breeding stocks 
were kept, with the goal of producing horses that were especially well suited 
for the popular sport of horse fighting.“ 

Other livestock included goats and pigs. Goats grazed year round in areas 
of brushwood. Home field pigs (túnsvín) were kept close to home and slaugh- 
tered for home consumption." 

Other domesticated animals were kept on saga-age farms, such as dogs. 
Brennu-Njáls saga says that Sámr was Gunnarr Hámundarson's dog at Hlida- 
rendi.” Dog bones are commonly found in graves in Iceland.'* While dog bones 
werent found at the Granastadir farm site, canine bite marks on other bones 
strongly suggest the presence of dogs on the farm.“ 

The growing of hay was essential to maintain the livestock over the win- 
terin Viking lands. Hay was required for the animals that were sheltered under 
cover over the winter, and hay may have been provided to livestock in pasture 
lands for animals that were out of doors through the winter. 

As a result, it was necessary to put up sufficient hay each autumn to main- 
tain the livestock until spring. At the beginning of the winter, the number of 
livestock was compared to the amount of hay in storage. If the farmer thought 
that insufficient hay was available, the weakest animals were slaughtered before 
the winter started, so that the available fodder would last the winter. 

The amount of fodder required for each head of cattle over the Icelandic 
winter was dependent on many factors, but the best guess is on the order of 0.9 
to 1.8 tons (one to two tonnes) of hay was needed,” although less would suffice 
in lean years. A large farm in Viking-age Iceland had as many as 20 to 30 milk 
cows,” so harvesting and storing sufficient hay to last the winter was an ardu- 
ous but important task. Studies of several saga-age farms in north Iceland sug- 
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gest that farms could produce between 0.22 to 0.40 tons of hay per acre (0.5 
and 0.9 tonnes per hectare) on their homefields in good years.” Presumably 
other hayfields would not be as productive. 

These figures imply that large farms would require from 50 to 300 acres 
(20 to more than 100 hectares) of land set aside for hay cultivation to keep their 
livestock over the winter. That’s a prodigious amount of land, especially since 
homefields were typically on the order of only a few hectares. The home field 
at Hofstaðir in north Iceland was about 11 acres (4.5 hectares) in the saga age. 
Perhaps cows routinely made do with much less fodder than these rough esti- 
mates would suggest. Perhaps milk cows were allowed to graze outdoors on 
winter days with fair weather with little snow cover and brought in at night, 
reducing the amount of fodder required over the winter. 

Sheep and goats, being hardier than cattle, could survive the winter out- 
of-doors, but might be brought under cover at the height of a storm. Fljóts- 
dæla sagas says that Sveinungr Þórisson kept his sheep in his boathouse when 
the weather was bad.** 

While hay was grown on available uncultivated land, the best hay was 
grown in the tún, the homefield near the farm. Typically, two and possibly three 
harvests could be obtained from the homefield each season, but only one from 
the other hayfields.* The grass in the homefield was carefully cultivated and 
fertilized with manure. Animals (and people) were excluded by walls or fences 
so that the grass remained undisturbed while it grew during the summer. 

In Grettis saga, when Grettir Ásmundarson rode to the farm of Auðunn 
Asgeirsson to repay him for an earlier humiliation, Grettir didn’t miss an oppor- 
tunity to annoy Auðunn. Grettir rode into the tún, dismounted, and entered 
the farmhouse. His horse, naturally, headed for the grassiest part of the home- 
field and began to graze on the carefully tended grass reserved for Audunn’s 
prized cattle.’ 

I carelessly walked across the tún on a modern Icelandic farm, trampling 
the grass, and I was chastised by my host. Disturbing the homefield grass 
remains shockingly bad manners in modern-day Iceland, as it was in the saga 
age. 

Hay was harvested using sickles or scythes (sigdir). Scythes needed frequent 
maintenance as the work progressed. The edge was kept sharp with whetstones, 
typically imported from Norway, since suitable whetstones were not available 
in Iceland.“ At regular intervals, the cutting edge of the scythe needed to be 
re-tempered in the forge, one of several reasons why every farm needed some 
form of forge, as is discussed in the next chapter.’ 

The scythes found in Iceland are small. The longest, while not complete, 
has a blade of only 11 inches (27 centimeters)”, suggesting that mowing even 
a modest size field must have taken a tremendous amount of labor. 

After mowing, the hay was raked and turned and stacked against the hay- 
stack wall (stakkgarér) for drying. It was a race against time; several consecu- 
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tive days of fine weather were required, or the hay could be ruined.” Hay was 
stored under cover in barns and storehouses, tied into bundles and stacked. 

A lengthy description of the hay stores in Sveinungr Þórisson's barn occurs 
in Fljótsdæla saga. Sveinungr was hiding Gunnarr Þiðrandabani in the hay as 
Droplaug’s sons searched for him. After loading in the hay in the fall, Svein- 
ungr had sealed the windows of the barn with dung, which had frozen solid 
during the winter. While Droplaug’s sons were breaking open the seals to allow 
light into the barn, Sveinungr pushed Gunnarr onto a haystack further into the 
barn and wrapped him in dry hay. Once the windows were open, it was clear 
there were no hiding places in the barn. Sveinungr invited the searchers to 
break open the hay bundles to examine them more closely, but they declined.” 

As much hay as possible was stored under cover in barns and storehouses, 
but it’s likely that at least some of the hay had to be stored outdoors over the 
winter. This hay was built into stacks and protected against the weather by turf 
piled around and over the stacks.?? 

In order to keep animals out of the hayfields, gated walls were built of sod 
and stone. The walls both enclosed and protected the hayfields, and served to 
mark boundaries. 

Building and maintaining the walls surrounding the meadows and the 
homefield was a major chore on the farm every year.“ The law code specified 
the construction of walls, stating that they must be five feet (fet) thick at the 
bottom, three feet thick at the top, and come to the shoulder-height of a man 
(about 60 inches, or 150 centimeters).** The law specified that three months of 
the year be set aside for wall construction and maintenance: two at the begin- 
ning of the summer, and one at the end.“ 

Hay was so important to saga-age farms that growing sufficient hay was 
written into the law, which required that tenant farmers hire enough farm hands 
that all hay meadows could be worked. The law prohibited land from becom- 
ing waste through lack of attention.“ 

All available manure was spread on the home field to fertilize the soil and 
to maximize the crop. In the spring, the manure that had accumulated in the 
animal huts over the winter was spread on the homefield using rakes and forks.?7 

There is evidence in the law books that some fields were irrigated in Ice- 
land.** Laws existed to control how water was diverted and how conflicts over 
water rights were to be resolved. If irrigation happened at all in the saga age, 
however, it must have been on a small scale, due to the difficulty of digging 
extensive irrigation ditches with the tools available at the time. 

Tools available included spades, shovels, rakes, manure forks, and hoes.“ 
Tools were made entirely from wood, other than a thin iron cutting edge. An 
assortment of farm tools was found in the Oseberg ship burial in Norway.“ 
Their appearance gives the impression that digging a hole was not an easy task 
in the saga age. 

As in other Viking lands, grains were the chief crop cultivated in saga-age 
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Iceland, probably in the form 
of the usual northern cereal 
grains: barley, oats, and possi- 
bly rye. In addition, Icelanders 
grew some utility crops, such 
as flax for linen.“ 

In the past, it was thought 
that Iceland's climate must 
have made grain cultivation 
difficult even in good years, 
perhaps with somewhat better 
results in the warmer south 
and southeast parts of the 
country.“ Some sagas set in 
southern Iceland refer to grain 
cultivation. For example, in 
Brennu-Njáls saga, Höskuldr 
Hvítanesagoði went out from 
his farm at Ossabær one morn- 
ing with his seed bag in one 
hand and his sword in the other 
to sow grain in his field.“ 

More recent research sug- 
gests that grain cultivation was 
widespread during the saga 


Since iron was difficult to make in the saga age, age.“ Barley grains have been 
most farm tools were made of wood, witha thin found in a storage chest with a 
iron cutting edge as needed. The replica spade vere» 440 näs 
and shovel shown in the photograph are based Apac Y A SYET pon 


on examples found throughout the Viking lands (200 kilograms) of grain at the 
(author photograph). farm recently excavated at 


Aðalstræti 14-16 in Reyk- 
javik.* Barley pollen has been identified in soil layers in Iceland corresponding 
to the saga age. 

Oat pollen has been also been identified in layers dating from just after 
the settlement in Iceland,“ so oat cultivation was also possible, but it seems 
unlikely that rye or wheat could be cultivated.“ 

Smaller grain fields were worked with hand tools, while larger fields were 
plowed with an ox-drawn arðr, an early form of plow. The iron cutting piece 
of the arðr lacked flaring sides, so it merely cut grooves into the soil, rather 
than turning the soil like a modern plow. The iron cutting blades of ards have 
been found in Iceland and other Viking lands, but no complete wooden frame- 
work is known to have survived. As a result, their appearance is open to spec- 
ulation. It is believed that one man guided the arðr, while another man walked 
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alongside the oxen, guiding them, encouraging them, and holding them when 
the ardr was stopped by a stone.® 

Continuous cropping was the cultivation practice most widely followed, 
where fields were continuously used year after year without any fallow periods. 
This practice required heavy fertilization in the form of manure. It is possible 
that alternating fields were left fallow for a year, and livestock were kept over- 
night on the fallow fields as a way of fertilizing the field for the next year’s crop.” 

The resources of the farm comprised much more than the buildings and 
hayfields. Other valuable resources connected with the farm included: wood- 
lands, meadowlands, communal pastures shared with other farms, driftage 
rights on the coast, fishing banks along the coast and in fjords, eider duck nest- 
ing grounds, salmon and trout fishing sites on rivers and lakes, fowling rights, 
egg-taking rights on bird nesting sites, and hot springs. The presence of any of 
these resources increased the value of the farm, as well as the prosperity and 
quality of life of the farm family. 

Egils saga tells of Skalla-Grímr Kveld-Ulfsson, an early settler who claimed 
a large tract of land in the Myrar district in west Iceland. Skalla-Grimr had many 
farms built on his lands and set his men in charge of the farms to take advan- 
tage of the extensive natural resources on his land. His men raised livestock 
and sheep on their farms and in the highlands. They collected driftwood and 
built boats used for fishing, for catching seals, and for collecting wildfowl eggs 
along the shore. They took advantage of beached whales. They caught salmon 
in the rivers. They planted seeds. They turned wood into charcoal so Skalla- 
Grimr could smelt and work iron. Skalla-Grimr’s wealth thus rested on many 
footings.?? 

The law book Grágás has lengthy laws covering the sharing of property 
and other resources, along with procedures and penalties for inequitable shar- 
ing. The saga sources suggest that quarrels over shared property could quickly 
turn bloody. The story of a quarrel between two competing chieftains, Helgi 
Þorgilsson and Geitir Lýtingsson, is toldin Vápnfirðinga saga. The quarrel esca- 
lated into a blood feud when they stepped into a dispute over a woodland shared 
by Þórðr and Þormóðr.“! 

The farm staff typically consisted of the owner of the farm, his family, as 
well as extended family who lived with the farmer in the longhouse. In addi- 
tion, hired men and servants worked at the farm, in exchange for wages and 
room and board. Shepherds were hired to tend the sheep, but this work had lit- 
tle respect, which was reflected in their compensation. Shepherds received no 
wages, but only room and board. The law prohibited farmers from assigning 
shepherding duties to the hired men on the farm,” as this reduction in status 
was demeaning. Many farms kept slaves, a practice that was widespread 
throughout the Viking lands on both large and small farms. Slaves generally 
worked alongside the hired workers on the farm, but probably were assigned 
the harder and less desirable work. 
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Everyone on the farm worked the farm. It’s unlikely that even the great- 
est of chieftains sat around idle during the day. For example, in Brennu-Njáls 
saga, Gunnarr Hámundarson, a powerful and wealthy farmer, was sowing grain 
in his field when he was accidentally wounded by Otkell Skarfsson.?? 

Regardless, there are examples of idlers in the sagas. Gisla saga tells of 
Þorkell Súrsson, who did not work the farm at Hóll that he shared with his 
brother Gísli.“ Þorkell was content to lay close to the fire in the house while 
his brother and the other men did all the work. 

The wages and duties of a farmhand are described in the law books. He is 
to take part in slaughtering, go on journeys with the master, spread dung in 
the spring, repair the homefield walls, and make one trip in the fall into the 
mountain highlands to round up sheep.“ 

The chores assigned to a farmhand are occasionally described in the sagas, 
as well. In Fljótsdæla saga, Porgrimr tordyfill (dung-beetle) and an unnamed 
farmhand were working in a hayfield, loading hay into a sledge. The young 
brothers Helgi and Grimr Droplaugarson approached over the frozen Laugar- 
fljót river, planning to kill Porgrimr for his slander. 

The cowardly Porgrimr saw the boys approaching and fled. He unhitched 
the horse from the sledge and rode away. Helgi threw his spear, which hit its 
mark. Porgrimr fell off the horse, dead. 

Helgi and Grimr put the body on the back of the horse and led the animal 
back to the hayfield where the farmhand was working. They offered to help 
him with his chores, since they were responsible for increasing the amount of 
work he had to accomplish that day. The farmhand turned down the boy’s offer, 
saying the loss of Porgrimr was no source of grief. The boys left with the part- 
ing observation that Þorgrímr would probably need some help getting home. 

Leaving Porgrimr’s body propped up on the back of the horse, the farm- 
hand filled the sledge with a full load of hay. He drove the sledge back to the 
farm and unloaded the hay in the storehouse. He fed and watered the horse. 
He mucked out the cowshed and carried the manure to the hayfield. Only then 
did he enter the farmhouse and tell the farmer about the killing.?“ 

In addition to the longhouse, which served as residence, storehouse, 
kitchen, and workroom, typical saga-age farms had other outbuildings, includ- 
ing storehouses (for fodder, food, and equipment), animal shelters and barns, 
a smithy, and after the conversion, a church at farms belonging to wealthy or 
powerful farmers. 

The outbuildings at the farm at Stöng in south Iceland included a smithy, 
cowshed, and hay storage.” At Granastadir in north Iceland, a connected hall, 
smokehouse, and kitchen were found, along with outbuildings including a sta- 
ble, a cowshed, a smithy, and several other buildings whose function could not 
be determined.** 

Buildings were sometimes connected, such as at Granastadir. Gisla saga 
says that the cowshed and living quarters were connected at the farm at Sæból. 
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When Gísli Súrsson visited the farmhouse secretly one night to kill his brother- 
in-law, he entered the house through the cowshed. The door between the liv- 
ing space and the cowshed had been left unbolted for him, so he was able to 
enter and leave without being detected.“? 

Moving one's residence from farm to farm was regulated in saga-age Ice- 
land. Every person was required to have a fixed abode because in order to bring 
a legal charge against a person, he had to be summoned to the legal assembly 
(ping) for his region. With no fixed abode, a person couldn't be charged in the 
proper court. Since the law had no hold over an unattached person, they were 
a danger to the smooth operation of society. Thus, everyone was required to 
be attached to a household. 

Members of the farmer’s immediate family were attached to his house- 
hold by default. Others were attached by agreement, such as hired hands and 
tenants. The law permitted one to change his legal residence on just four days 
each year at the end of May, called fardagar (moving days). During this time, 
hired hands and tenants made or renewed their contracts, and householders 
moved their residences. 

In Iceland, each local district participated in a mutual insurance pact, 
called a hreppr. Regular annual payments from area farmers were used to help 
farms that suffered catastrophic losses to buildings from fire or to livestock 
from disease. The hreppr also saw to the welfare of orphans or others who could 
not provide for themselves, providing boarding for those who had become des- 
titute.“' 


Food 


There is insufficient evidence to say with certainty what saga-age Ice- 
landers ate and how their food was prepared. While the raw materials and the 
cooking utensils are found in archaeological studies, the ways in which food- 
stuffs were combined, prepared, and presented are largely unknown. In addi- 
tion, diet varied quite a bit across the Viking lands, depending on climate and 
available resources. 

The evidence suggests that Viking-age people primarily ate agricultural 
products raised on their own farms: meat from cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, and 
goats; cereals, such as barley, rye, oats, and (rarely) wheat; dairy produce, such 
as milk from cows, sheep, or goats, as well as cheese, butter, and skyr; marine 
wildlife, such as fish and marine mammals including whales; wild birds and 
their eggs; vegetables, such as peas, beans, cabbage, onions, and an assortment 
of herbs; and wild fruits, such as apples, pears, cherries, and berries. Sugar was 
unknown; the only available sweetener was wild honey.” To these foods would 
be added whatever could be hunted, captured, or gathered. 

A sampling of Viking age foodstuffs were preserved in the Oseberg ship 
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burial in Norway. Wheat, oats, hazelnuts, and ripe apples were a part of the 
grave goods found on the ship.“ 

In saga-age Iceland, all of these foods were known, but some of them were 
not common. The more severe climate made it harder to grow some of the 
crops, and hunting game was never an important source of food because of the 
lack of native game animals on the island. 

In addition to meat and dairy products, fish were a staple part of the Ice- 
landic diet, especially along coastal regions, and near rivers and lakes. The value 
of the fish increased when Christianity was adopted and fasting became rou- 
tine.“ Even to the early settlers, fertile fishing grounds were prized, as evidenced 
by a passage in Landnámabók. Þuríðr sundafyllir (sound-filler) marked out the 
fishing grounds at Kvíarmið and received a hornless ewe in payment from each 
farmer who fished there.“ In deep waters, fish were caught with hooks and 
lines from small boats. On lakes and streams, fish were often caught with nets.“ 

It’s likely that fish was the most important food wherever there was a con- 
centration of people, such as the annual Alfing assembly. Fish from Þing- 
vallavatn, the lake immediately adjacent to the ping site, helped feed the 
assembled masses of people.“ 

Along the coast, seals and walruses were hunted, not only for food, but 
also for their skin, blubber, and, in the case of walruses, for their ivory. Whales 
were probably not hunted, but Icelanders certainly took advantage of a whale 
that had drifted ashore.“ Sea birds, water fowl, and bird eggs were also a part 
of the Icelandic diet, especially around the cliffs on the coast where the birds 
nested. 

Plants, lichens, and berries were gathered where available. Iceland moss 
(Cetaria islandica), a lichen that grows on the heaths, was used in place of 
meal in times of scarcity.” Other wild plants that were gathered include angel- 
ica (Angelica archangelica), a land plant, and dulse (Palmaria palmata), a red 
algae.” Laws existed prohibiting the taking of dulse, angelica, or berries from 
another man’s land without permission.” 

Some wild plants were consumed because of the medicinal qualities they 
were known to possess, such as angelica. Fóstbræðra saga says that Porgeirr and 
Þormóðr traveled to Strandir in west Iceland to gather angelica and that they 
cut a large bundle.” 

If saga-age Icelanders grew greens and other vegetables for their own con- 
sumption, there’s little evidence of it, either in the literary or archaeological 
records. There is good evidence for the cultivation of greens in other Viking 
lands.”* Cabbage, onions, peas, and beans were grown in Scandinavia, along 
with herbs such as dill, parsley, thyme, and horseradish.” Other herbs were 
available from overseas traders.’° While there's little evidence of their use in 
saga-age Iceland and some sources suggest Icelanders ate virtually no greens,” 
other sources suggest that vegetables were more common than the evidence to 
date supports.’ 
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One of the earliest medieval recipe books survives in a manuscript writ- 
ten in Icelandic found in Dublin.” Although it dates from well after the Viking 
age, it suggests that later Icelanders were aware of and used many of these spices 
and herbs. 

Meat and fish were preserved using a variety of techniques. Meat was 
smoked and hung in the upper reaches of the longhouse, where smoke from 
cooking fires helped to keep meat from spoiling. The farm at Granastaðir in 
north Iceland had a hut attached to the main house which has been interpreted 
as a dedicated smokehouse.*° 

Fish were preserved by drying. Fresh fish were sliced open and hung out- 
doors on wooden racks. The cold, dry winds in Iceland removed the moisture 
and preserved the fish before spoilage could set in. 

According to several sources, salt was not commonly used for food pres- 
ervation in saga-age Iceland,“ although place name evidence might suggest 
early settlers had an interest in salt. A number of places in Iceland have salt as 
part of a compound name, such as Saltvík (salt bay) and Saltnes (salt promon- 
tory). The house at Aðalstræti 14-16 had traces of salt in the longhouse, which 
may have been used for food preservation, but may have been used as a mor- 
dant for dyeing or for other purposes.?? 

Another method of preservation that was widely used was to allow the 
food to “spoil” in a way that was safe to eat, yet prevented dangerous or path- 
ogenic organisms from growing. 

For example, whey was allowed to turn sour, a process which generated 
lactic acid. The lactic acid in the sour whey (súrr) prevented other organisms 
from growing. As a result, boiled meat placed into vats of sour whey didn't spoil 
and remained safe to eat through the winter. 

Unsalted butter was allowed to ferment during storage, creating lactic acid. 
Once soured, other organisms couldn't grow, and no further degradation 
occurred.** Butter could be stored for extremely long periods of time in this 
state without refrigeration. Butter was the means by which excess dairy pro- 
duce was placed into long-term storage. 

When a whale washed on-shore, it created a bounteous supply of food 
for many farms in the district. Whale meat and blubber were stored in pits 
where the meat fermented.* In this state, it remained wholesome for long peri- 
ods. 

The most common method for cooking food was by boiling it, usually in 
iron or soapstone cauldrons hung over the fire. Iron cauldrons were constructed 
from a number of thin iron plates riveted together to form the pot.“ Some 
cauldrons were apparently very large. Brennu-Njáls saga says that Sölvi was 
boiling meat at Albing in a cauldron large enough that Hallbjörn inn sterki (the 
strong) was able to pick Sölvi up and plunge him head first into the boiling 
water, killing him. 

Meat and suet was turned into sausages, which were boiled in a kettle. In 
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Kormáks saga, Narfi was boiling up blood sausages in the kitchen when Kor- 
mákr Ögmundarson arrived to visit Steingerðr Þorkelsdóttir. Narfi unwisely 
taunted Kormákr and received a whack on the head with the back of an axe, 
along with a couple of insulting verses for his trouble. 

Hot stones, warmed in the fire, were used for a variety of heating and 
cooking tasks. Meat was sometimes prepared by boiling it in a wood-lined pit. 
Meat and water were placed in the pit, and hot stones were dropped in to bring 
the temperature up to boiling. More hot stones could be added as needed to 
keep the liquid hot.** The liquid was seasoned with whatever spices and herbs 
might be available. 

Liquids were warmed by pouring them into a suspended animal-skin sack, 
and then dropping in hot stones.“ 

In some households, stone ovens were used. Small stones were heated in 
the open cooking fire and then rolled into the oven to heat the interior for 
cooking food.” A stone oven was found at the saga-age farm at Granastadir in 
north Iceland.“ 

Fire-warmed stones had uses not only for cooking, but also for warming 
and drying articles in the house, such as clothing. Fire-cracked stones are com- 
mon finds at many saga-age house sites in Iceland, such as Hólmur.?? 

Food was also prepared by roasting on iron spits, or in soapstone pots. 
While clay pottery was known in Viking lands, almost no broken potshards 
have been found, as in other parts of Europe. In Iceland, no pottery or ceram- 
ics have been found at saga-age sites.” Soapstone, wood, or iron containers 
must have been used exclusively.” 

Soapstone has the advantage that it can be pierced, allowing it to be sus- 
pended by iron hooks over the fire. Additionally, if broken or cracked, soap- 
stone can be repaired with iron staples, unlike pottery. Soapstone was readily 
available in Norway and exported to Iceland. 

Gridirons and griddles were used for frying food over an open fire, such 
as flatbread. Bread was typically a flat, unleavened loaf, cooked over the coals 
of the fire. The loaves were likely eaten warm, since they turn rock-hard when 
cold. 

Flour was ground in stone querns. In Iceland, lava querns were used, 
which produced finer flour. In Iceland, however, grain was more scarce, so 
bread-making was less common than in other Viking lands.“ Querns are less 
common finds in Iceland than in other Viking lands.” It is notable that no 
quern was found at Granastadir, suggesting that bread-making did not occur 
there at all, and that grain consumption was limited.” 

Families ate two meals per day: dagverðr (day-meal) at mid-morning, and 
náttverðr (night-meal) in the evening. Meals were eaten in the longhouse, while 
sitting on the benches. It’s likely that in larger houses, trestle tables were set up 
for meals and stored overhead on the house beams when not needed. A mod- 
est longhouse, such as Eiriksstadir described later in this chapter, would scarcely 
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have had room for tables in the space between the two benches. Meals in these 
houses may have been taken without tables. Wealthy families used linen table- 
cloths. 

Meats were served on wooden trenchers and eaten with one's personal 
knife. Forks were not commonly used. Stews, porridge, and similar items were 
served in wooden bowls and eaten with wooden or horn spoons. Shells were 
used to make ladles and spatulas. Cold beverages were consumed from wooden 
or horn cups or, especially for feasts, from drinking horns. Very wealthy fam- 
ilies may have used imported glass beakers, silver cups, and other fine table- 
ware, as have been found in other Viking lands.“ Fragments of a fine glass 
drinking vessel were found at the house site at Aðalstræti 14-16 in Reykjavik. 

Ale, made from malted barley, was the staple drink of all classes and all 
ages, although milk, mead, and fruit wines are also mentioned in the sagas.” 
Icelandic feasts could sometimes be alcoholic to excess.’ Egils saga says that 
when Egill Skalla-Grimsson was just three years old, his family was invited to 
a feast by his maternal grandfather. Egill’s father forbade him from coming 
“because you can't behave yourself in company when the drink is flowing — 
you just can't be content to stay sober.” 

Yet Hávamál, an Icelandic poem of proverbial advice, suggests that one 
should drink with moderation: 


A man shouldn't hold onto the cup, but drink mead in moderation, 
it’s necessary to speak or be silent; 

no man will blame you for impoliteness 
if you go early to bed.'” 


Autumn was the season when the greatest variety of foodstuffs were avail- 
able. It was the time when freshly slaughtered meat was most available, when 
fresh vegetables and grains were available, and when imported foodstuffs were 
most abundant. Feasts and celebrations were planned for the fall to take advan- 
tage of this abundance and variety. 

In a recent study, the nutritive content of a hypothetical Viking-age diet 
was analyzed, using the foods that were available to a Viking-age farm family 
in Scandinavia and creating different diets for each of the four seasons of the 
year. The study assumed that a variety of foods were readily available, so the 
study is not applicable to times of famine. Additionally, some of the foods were 
probably not common in saga-age Iceland. 

Although large quantities of food were required to meet the caloric needs 
of a Viking-age farmer, the analysis showed that all the key nutrients were con- 
sumed in adequate quantities. The study suggests that people living in the 
Viking age didn’t routinely suffer from diseases due to nutritional deficiencies. 
Assuming they had access to a variety of foods known to be eaten during this 
era, they would have been able to consume the required nutrients, even dur- 
ing winter.' 
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Archaeological evidence from saga-age Iceland confirms this conclusion. 
A study of llth and 12th century skeletal remains from Skeljastadir showed lit- 
tle evidence of nutritional deficiencies." 

From time to time, food production could not keep up with food consump- 
tion, and famine conditions occurred. A bad summer meant that not enough 
hay could be brought in to feed the livestock over the winter, and the farmer 
was forced to slaughter more of his herd than was desirable. A bad winter meant 
that livestock perished when the hay ran out. While farmers could rebound from 
a single bad season, two such seasons in a row resulted in serious shortages. 
Herds, already weakened and reduced in numbers by the previous bad year, 
produced even less in the second bad year, resulting in widespread hunger and 
starvation. During these times, people turned to foods that would not normally 
be eaten to feed their families and their livestock. 

Additionally, farmers looked to their neighbors, friends, and family mem- 
bers for assistance. A gift of food or fodder to a family in need could cement 
a family relationship or political alliance. 

Brennu-Njáls saga tells of a time of great famine in Iceland, when fami- 
lies ran short of both hay and food. Gunnarr Hámundarson shared his sup- 
plies with anyone who asked, but eventually, he, too, ran short. 

Gunnarr traveled to buy food from Otkell Skarfsson, who was well off, but 
Otkell refused to sell. When Gunnarr’s friend Njall Porgeirsson heard of this, 
he left home and traveled to his farm at Þórólfsfell, where he loaded fifteen 
horses with hay and five with food. Njall took them to Gunnarr as a gift. “I 
don’t want you to look to anyone other than me if you're in need,” he said." 

Travelers always took food with them, but they preferred to stay with fam- 
ily, friends, or political allies along their route where meals and hospitality 
would be offered. If, however, they had to cross uninhabited highland routes, 
they had no choice but to carry sufficient food with them. The Viking-age poem 
of advice, Hávamál, teaches that when traveling, whether on mountain or fjord, 
one should carry plenty of food. Grettis saga says that when men traveled to 
þing, they took provisions with them, carried in a sack over their saddle.” The 
kinds of foods carried while traveling probably included items like cheese, suet 
sausages, and dried and smoked meat and fish. 

The evidence suggests that most of the time, saga-age Icelanders were 
able to take advantage of a range of foodstuffs to eat a balanced diet meeting 
their nutritional needs. It’s possible that spices were available to enhance the 
flavor of food.’ Food preservation techniques, while not appealing to the mod- 
ern palate, allowed wholesome and nutritious food to be stored over the 
winter. When famine struck, however, hunger forced people to accept what- 
ever might be available and to consume foodstuffs that would not normally be 
eaten. 
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House and Home 


In the saga age, Iceland's population was dispersed among individual 
farms. The Icelandic farm centered on a turf longhouse, based on architectural 
styles found throughout the Viking world. Early farms in Iceland are charac- 
terized by a range of buildings and building-styles, but always include a long- 
house.” 

For poorer families, the longhouse might be the only building, shared by 
humans and livestock alike. This arrangement is found in early longhouses in 
Norway, but only recently has archaeological evidence of this living arrange- 
ment been found in Iceland, at Aðalstræti 14-16.'" As time and resources 
allowed, more prosperous households added outbuildings and additional rooms 
to their original homes. 

The saga-age Icelandic longhouse (langhús) was constructed with an inter- 
nal wooden frame set on simple stone footings. The long turf walls of the house 
had a characteristic outward bulge, a feature seen throughout the Viking lands. 

Inside, Viking-age houses were typically 15 to 23 feet (5 to 7 meters) wide 
and anywhere from 50 to 250 feet (15 to 75 meters) long, depending on the 
wealth and social status of the owner.'” In Iceland, the house sizes tended 
towards the smaller end of that range, typically 13 to 20 feet (4 to 6 meters) 
wide and 43 to 65 feet (13 to 20 meters) long." 

In Scandinavia, walls were constructed using a variety of materials: planks, 
logs, stone, or wattle and daub. In places with a limited supply of wood, such 
as in Iceland, longhouse walls were typically built of turf, although other con- 
struction styles may have been used in Iceland." Brennu-Njáls saga says that 
Gunnarr Hámundarson's home at Hlíðarendi was made entirely of wood, 
clinker-built with overlapping planks, like Viking ships." 

In Iceland, the arriving settlers used the house building techniques that 
they brought with them from their homelands, such as Norway, but the scarcity 
of available timber forced later settlers to depend more and more either on 
imported timbers from Norway, or possibly on the driftwood found on Ice- 
land’s shore. Some sources suggest driftwood was not suited for house construc- 
tion.” 

Additionally, the more severe climate meant that house designs in Iceland 
were modified over time to make them better suited to the needs of Icelanders, 
who spent more time indoors in the winter than was common in Norway.” 

The internal frame of the house consisted of two rows of wooden posts 
that ran down the length of the longhouse supporting the roof beams. These 
columns divided each interior room into three long aisles. The columns sup- 
ported the roof, and, as a result, the walls carried little weight. The walls bowed 
out at the center of the longhouse, making it wider in the center than the ends. 

The central corridor of each room had a packed dirt floor. This area was 
the passageway between sections of the house. On some occasions, this pas- 
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sageway was strewn with rushes, such as for the feast at Sæból described in Gísla 
saga." Later that evening, Gísli Súrsson used some of the rushes on the floor 
to extinguish the lamps burning in the hall." It's possible that woven mats may 
have been used to cover the dirt floor. 

Fires were built on the floor, either in a fire pit running lengthwise down 
the center of the hall, or in individual fire circles in the rooms. The fire pro- 
vided light and heat and was also used for cooking. 

Some of the long fire pits were especially fine and imposing. The firepit at 
Aðalstræti 14-16 was much larger than required to meet the needs of the house- 
hold and was well constructed, with stones set on edge to form a shape that 
mirrored that shape of the house.”° Smoke holes in the roof provided ventila- 
tion and illumination, letting in light and letting out smoke.“! Covers could 
be dropped over the smokeholes from inside the house to keep out weather. 

On either side of the central corridor, raised wooden benches (set) topped 
with wooden planks ran the length of the longhouse. The benches were deep, 
about 5 feet (1.5 meters), and they provided a surface for sitting, eating, work- 
ing, and sleeping. Clear evidence of benches on both sides of the hall were 
found in the house at Eiríksstaðir,“ while in some houses, it appears that a 
bench was provided only on one side of the house, such as at Aðalstræti 14-16 
in Reykjavík.” In many homes, wooden paneling, like wainscoting, was applied 
to the interior walls to hide the turf and to reduce the amount of moisture and 
dirt in the house. 

If there were any windows, they took the form of small openings covered 
with translucent animal membranes located where the roof met the wall. Gun- 
narr Hamundarson’s house at Hlíðarendi is described in Brennu-Njáls saga as 
having windows near the roof beams.'* 

All the natural light in the longhouse came from these small windows, if 
they were present, and from the smoke holes overhead and open exterior doors. 
Additional light was provided by simple lamps. Candles were known, but were 
expensive and thus not commonly used. Lamps took the form of dished stones, 
typically soapstone, filled with fish liver oil for fuel, or, when available, seal or 
whale oil.” Cottongrass (Eriophorum), a common weed called fifa that grows 
in wet areas all over Iceland, was used as a wick. 

Stories suggest that the lamps may have been left burning through the 
night. When Gísli Súrsson entered the house at Sæból at night to kill Þorgrímr 
Porsteinsson, three lamps were burning, according to Gisla saga, although it 
appeared that everyone was asleep.'“ 

With their limited ventilation, one might think that these houses would 
have been smoky, dim, and murky. The saga literature suggests a dim interior. 
Audunn Asgeirsson, entering his dim longhouse from outdoors, was unable to 
see Grettir Asmundarson, who was waiting for him and intentionally tripped 
him.“ 


Yet, reconstructed longhouses are surprisingly bright during the day, even 
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without any artificial lights. Light entering through the smokeholes and open 
doors, along with light from the fire, brighten the interior. At night, or during 
a dark, cold day during the Icelandic winter, I suspect it would be a very dif- 
ferent matter. 

It is unlikely that the longhouses had much furniture. Only the master and 
mistress of the house had a secluded bed, sometimes enclosed in a bed-closet 
(lokrekkja) with a lockable door. The remainder of the household slept on the 
benches along the sides of the longhouse, or on the dirt floor. 

The surviving beds are not large, such as the bed found in the royal Ose- 
berg ship burial in Norway. The internal dimensions of the bed are 5.5 x 5 feet 
(1.7 x 1.5 meters).!° 

Other surviving beds and reconstructed bed-closets and benches are 
extremely confining, suggesting that Viking-age people may have slept sitting 
up in bed, with their backs against a wall, or against a partition that divided 
the benches into separate spaces. The bed-closet at Stöng in Iceland was about 
5 feet square (1.5 meters square),’”’ implying that the bed inside was consider- 
ably smaller. 

An episode in Gisla saga provides some further information about the 
sleeping arrangements in a longhouse. Gisli Sursson had visited the neighbor- 
ing farm to kill Þorgrímr Þorsteinsson on a winter night. He returned home 
after successfully completing the task. Suspicion would have naturally fallen 
on Gisli, so at dawn the next morning, men from the neighboring farm came 
to talk to Gisli, including Gisli’s brother Porkell. Gisli and his wife, Audr 
Vésteinsdóttir were in their bed-closet. Þorkell saw Gisli’s shoes on the floor, 
covered with ice and snow, clear evidence pointing to Gisli’s participation in 
the killing. Þorkell pushed his brother’s shoes under the footboard (fótborð) of 
the bed so that no one else would see them and connect Gísli with the killing.“? 

Beds were probably lined with straw. It’s possible that some people used 
wool blankets as bed covers, or wool blankets stuffed with down. In Gisla saga, 
Gísli Súrsson asked Refr Porsteinsson’s help in hiding from pursuers. Refr hid 
him between the straw and covers of the bed that Refr shared with his wife 
Alfdis. After Refr covered Gisli over, he invited his wife Alfdis to get into bed 
on top of Gísli.*! When Gisli’s pursuers arrived at the house, Refr encouraged 
them to search the room carefully for him, but Alfdis showered them with 
abuse and curses for disturbing her rest, which kept them from examining the 
bed very closely.’ 

Very wealthy people may have had much finer bedding, as described in 
Eyrbyggja saga. Porgunna’s bedding included fine English sheets, a silken quilt, 
bed-curtains, and a canopy.” 

Some of the stories refer to sleeping quarters in the loft of the longhouse. 
Being dark and smoky from the open fires, it seems unlikely that anyone would 
want to sleep there. It is thought that one of the lofts at Eiríksstaðir was where 
slaves and children may have slept. 
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On the other hand, Brennu-Njáls saga says that Gunnarr Hámundarson 
slept in a loft above the hall at Hlíðarendi, together with his wife and his 
mother.“ 

It's quite possible that the lower ranking members of the household, such 
as slaves and hired workers, slept on the bare earthen floor, particularly in 
houses that had a bench only on one side of the hall.>% 

Tables appear to have been put up and taken down as needed. It’s not clear 
what form those tables might have taken,“ although it seems likely that they 
were trestle tables, which were stored above the beams of the house, out of the 
way, but readily at hand when needed. 

The other likely pieces of furniture in a longhouse were wooden chests for 
storage and a vertical loom for weaving cloth. It’s been suggested that the space 
under the benches was used for storage of spinning and weaving materials. 

It’s unlikely that chairs ever saw wide use, although examples survive from 
shortly after the end of the Viking age.’ In addition, a chair was found in the 
royal Oseberg ship burial, with a simple box-like base, a back-rest, and seat 
that did not survive, but probably made from rope or bast. 

Simple three-legged stools were more common.” People also used their 
wooden storage chests as seats." Additionally, the benches built into the house 
served as seats for most purposes. 

The sagas often talk about the high-seat (öndvegi or hásæti), which was 
not a chair or a throne, as much as it was a place. It was the central part of the 
bench on the right (the north side) as one entered the hall, and it was the right- 
ful seat of the owner and master of the farm. It was not necessarily any higher 
off the floor, only higher in honor. The guest of honor sat opposite the high- 
seat, on the bench across the fire. 

It is unclear what physical manifestation the high-seat took. Settlers 
brought their high-seat pillars (öndvegissúlur) with them to Iceland, wooden 
pillars with religious significance that flanked the high-seat. 

An episode in Brennu-Njáls saga suggests the high-seat may have had more 
substance. After Höskuldr Hvítanessgoði was killed by Njáll's sons, Flosi Þór- 
darson visited Höskuldr's widow, Hildigunnr Starkaðardóttir, who was his 
niece. Hildigunnr told the women to prepare the house for Flosi's visit by clean- 
ing up, putting up wall hangings, and setting up a high-seat. When Flosi arrived, 
he sat down and cast the high-seat away, thinking he was being mocked.“! It’s 
been suggested from this episode that the high-seat involved some sort of raised 
platform.” 

Houses of wealthy families probably had decorative wall hangings, or carv- 
ings, or possibly paintings.’ The sagas tell of elaborately decorated shields 
hung on the walls,'“* tapestries hung to decorate the hall for feasts,“ and pan- 
eling decorated with carved scenes from the Norse myths."° Laxdæla saga says 
that after Óláfr pái (peacock) returned from Norway, he built a fabulous new 
house at Hjardarholt in west Iceland, larger and grander than had been seen 
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before. At a wedding feast in the new house, the poet Úlfr Uggason composed 
the poem Húsdrápa about the mythological tales illustrated by the carvings 
in the wood of the hall. A number of verses from the poem still survive, pre- 
served by Snorri Sturluson in his Snorra Edda as examples of well-composed 
verse." 

The sagas include considerable material detail about houses, which must 
be used with care. Few saga-age houses could have been intact by the time the 
stories were written. Houses had a lifetime of less than a century, and on a reg- 
ular basis, the house had to be rebuilt. It is thought that in southern Iceland, 
the lifetime was typically sixty to one hundred years.“ The reconstructed house 
at Þjóðveldisbær based on the Stöng farmhouse had to be largely rebuilt after 
only thirty years, suggesting that perhaps there was some detail of the recon- 
struction that was not quite right. 

In addition, we can not be certain of the details of domestic architecture 
during the period in which the sagas were written. There’s a gap in the archae- 
ological record between early 12th century (the end of the saga-age) and mid 
14th century (when many sagas were being written). The archaeological record 
shows that there had been significant changes in Icelandic house design dur- 
ing this period. The early 12th century farm at Stöng is well rooted in Viking 
era houses, while the 14th century farm at Gröf has many of the characteris- 
tics of the central passage farmhouses that continued to be built in Iceland into 
the 19th century.” 

As a result, when a saga describes features in a house, it can be difficult 
to determine if the author is describing features typical of the saga age, or fea- 
tures more typical of a later period, contemporary with the writing of the sagas. 

The remains of a number of houses from saga-age Iceland have been stud- 
ied. Two have been reconstructed. These modern reconstructions, although 
speculative in some details, provide a visitor with a sense of life in a saga-age 
house better than any dry report, and so I focus on those two houses. 

Stöng was a large, wealthy farm in Þjórsárdalr, a fertile valley until it was 
covered with ash during a volcanic eruption of Hekla in 1104. The ash protected 
the structure of the house, so it was better preserved, with more physical evi- 
dence extant, than any previously excavated Viking era longhouse. Þjóðveld- 
isbær is a reconstruction of the house at Stöng, built some distance away, outside 
of the now desolate valley. 

Eiriksstadir in Haukadalr was the farm of Eirikr raudi (the red), who left 
the farm and settled in Greenland. His son, Leifr Eiriksson, led one of the voy- 
ages of exploration to Vinland and was probably born on this farm. While it 
was occupied, the farm was only a modest operation. 

The house frame rested on stone footings. Besides forming a firm base for 
the house, the footings also kept the wooden structural elements of the house 
away from the soil, protecting them from rot. The structural support for the 
house was provided by wooden interior posts and beams, rather than by the 
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This turf house is a modern reconstruction of the saga-age longhouse at Stöng, which 
stood nearby in the Þjórsárdalr valley. Stöng was a wealthy farm, and the house is 
thought to be typical of large longhouses in saga-age Iceland (author photograph). 


walls, which supported essentially no weight. The wooden beams locked 
together using wooden pegs and notches, rather than iron nails. 

Two rows of pillars ran the length of the house, dividing the floor space 
into three long aisles. The pillars rested on stones set in the floor and supported 
two long rafter-bracing roof beams, which ran the length of the house. At each 
pair of pillars, the roof beams were tied together with a cross beam. Rising from 
the middle of the cross beam was a short pillar which supported the long roof 
ridge beam. The upper rafters formed a strong triangular structure with the 
rafter-bracing roof beams and the roof ridge beam, and the weight of the upper 
roof was carried by the pillars to the floor. Lower rafters carried the weight of 
the lower roof to another set of shorter vertical pillars set just inside the turf 
walls at the back of the benches. The pillars were located in the air space that 
separated the turf walls from the wooden paneling. The air space helped to 
insulate the house, and it protected the wood from dampness and rot. 

The upper and lower rafters were often separate timbers which met at an 
angle, rather than straight-on. The angle helped resist the load of the roof, and 
it allowed the rafters to be made from two timbers, rather than one, long straight 
one. That was an important consideration in Iceland, where timber resources 
were limited. 
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The structural elements of Viking-age houses were wooden posts and beams. The 
posts ran in two rows down the length of the house, dividing the floor space into 
three long aisles. The middle aisle was used as a passageway while the side aisles were 
covered over with multipurpose wooden benches. The posts rose in stages from the 
floor to the main roof support beam. The thick turf walls supported no weight and 
were not structural (illustration by Andrew P. Volpe). 


Turf blocks called strengr were used for the walls, about 12 inches wide, 
40 inches long and 6 inches thick (30 centimeters x 1.0 meter x 15 centime- 
ters). Long strips of turf were cut with turf knives (torfljár) having a scythe- 
like blade, and the sods of turf were peeled off the ground. Smaller turf blocks 
were cut with a rutter (stungupáll), a small spade having a spike protruding 
outward at the top of the blade. The spike allowed the spade to be driven into 
the turf with the foot.'“! 

Different sizes and cuts of turf were made depending on how and where 
the turf was to be used. Outside walls, inside walls, and roofs each used differ- 
ent cuts."? In addition, turf from different kinds of grasslands was chosen 
depending on the application. The best turf for walls came from boggy moors 
and had a thick, dense root structure.’ Analysis shows that the best turf is 
about 60 percent organic material (roots and other vegetable matter) and 40 
percent mineral (sand and soil from the bog). When cut, the turf was saturated 
with water. After cutting, the turf was set aside to allow it to dry out before 
being transported and used. When dry, the turf is surprisingly light and cork- 
like. 

Typically, the turf was laid on a foundation of stone, as was done at 
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Eiríksstaðir.“ At the farm at Granastaðir, it appears that the turf was laid 
directly on the earth.“* 

During construction, two separate courses of these turf “bricks” were laid, 
creating a central cavity that was filled with gravel or dirt. The finished wall 
was about 6.5 feet (2 meters) thick, with the gravel core providing drainage. 
Cross-bracing turf stringers were added at regular intervals, connecting the 
two courses. The stringers strengthened and braced the courses of turf brick. 
In some cases, stone stringers may have been used.>“ 

Other than the smoke holes, the only exterior use of wood in a turfhouse 
was the entrance and door, which were sometimes elaborately carved. The door 
was located under a gable. Exterior doors were typically placed near the end 
of the long southern wall of the house, where sunlight helped melt accumu- 
lated snow. Many houses had only one door, such as the house at Stöng, but 
even the modest farm house at Eiriksstadir had a second door on the north wall 
at the other end of the house. The back door reduced traffic flow through the 
length of the hall, a significant advantage in the small, narrow hall at Eiriks- 
stadir, although due to the hill behind the house to the north, that door must 
have been frequently blocked by snow drifts in winter. The hall at Granastadir 
in north Iceland had three entrances.” 

The area in front of the exterior doors were typically paved with flat stones, 
which kept the area from turning into a mud pit due to the heavy foot traffic. 
The house at Eiriksstadir has two such paved areas in front of the south side 
of the house, strong evidence that the front door was moved from the center 
to the end of the house at some point while the house was occupied. 

An episode in Vatnsdæla saga talks about several different doors in the 
house at Forsceludalr in north Iceland. After having suffered repeated verbal 
abuse from Gloedir, Þorkell krafla (scratcher) went out the workmen’s door 
(verkmanna dyrr), which was probably the northern door in the back of the 
house, and came back in another door, which was probably the southern door 
in the front. Porkell picked up an axe, and as Gloedir walked out the south 
door, Porkell followed him and struck a blow to his head. Porkell ran back to 
the northern door and back into the house.>? 

Inside, longhouses were typically divided into several rooms along their 
length by turf or wooden walls. At Eiriksstadir, there were three rooms in the 
house. At the east end, there was a small entrance hall and storage area, with 
an entrance on the south side. Two doors at the entrance, one on either side of 
the exterior turf wall, kept out cold air and drafts. The interior wall between 
the entrance area and living space also had a door, which further helped to keep 
weather out of the main living space. At the west end was the pantry (matbúr), 
with an exterior door on the north side. The pantry was used for food storage 
and preparation, and wall shelves there held the utensils and gear needed for 
these activities.'“? 

The main hall in the middle of the house took up most of the floor area, 
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The farm at Eiríksstaðir was only a modest operation, and the longhouse was smaller 
than a typical house in saga-age Iceland. The interior space was divided by walls to 
create three rooms. The thickness of the turf walls, relative to the overall size of the 
house, is clearly evident in the plan (illustration by Andrew P. Volpe). 


with a fire pit in the middle. Benches lined either side of this room. A loft over 
the pantry was used for food storage, and a loft over the entrance room was 
used for sleeping. 

The core of the wealthy longhouse at Stöng was a long hall (skáli) of 
approximately 40 feet by 20 feet (12 meters by 6 meters). This area is probably 
the oldest part of the complex, to which additional rooms were added over 
time.'“! Built into the sides of the hall were benches that served as seating dur- 
ing the day and as beds at night. Daily indoor work was performed here. Food 
was prepared on the fire in the center of the hall, and at meal times the house- 
hold sat on the benches along the sides. The hall also had a bed-closet with a 
lockable door, located halfway down the length of the room. The closet served 
as a enclosed sleeping space for the master of the farm and his wife, providing 
some additional protection and privacy. 

At the far end of the hall, away from the main door, was a narrower room 
about 26 feet (8 meters) long. This room was the stofa, a less public space, used 
by women for doing their daily work, and, according to the stories, for exchang- 
ing news and gossip. At mealtimes, this area was probably used by the head of 
the household and his most favored guests, and the room was probably used 
for feasting and entertaining. The sitting benches (bekkr) in this room are nar- 
rower, front to back, and stand taller off the floor than the benches in the hall. 
They're ideal for sitting, but would serve less well for sleeping. The pallr, the 
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Top: The skáli was the main room of the house, and virtually all domestic activities 
took place within this room. The benches on either side of the hall at Eiriksstadir 
were 36 inches (90 centimeter) deep and were used for sitting, sleeping, eating, work- 
ing, and socializing (author photograph). Bottom: The house at Stöng consisted of 
two large multipurpose rooms, with two additional specialized rooms tacked on to 
the back. It’s likely that the main hall (skáli) and entrance hall (anddyri) were built 
first and that the additional rooms were added as the farm grew and prospered (illus- 
tration by Andrew P. Volpe). 
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The benches in the stofa (sitting room) were designed for sitting. They were taller and 
less deep than the multipurpose benches in the main hall. Trestle tables were set up 
and taken down as needed for the day's activities. When not in use, the tables were 
stored on the beams overhead. Space under the benches may have been used for stor- 
ing tools and materials used for spinning, weaving, and sewing (author photograph). 


cross-bench at the far end of the room, is where women traditionally sat. Eyr- 
byggja saga describes Katla sitting on the pallr at Holt while spinning yarn.’ 

Víglundar saga refers to a saumstofa (sewing room). One winter, Ketilríðr 
was depressed and slept little, spending nights in her sewing room. One won- 
ders if that room was the same as the stofa.' 

Occasionally, the sagas refer to a dyngja, a room thought to be a work- 
room for women. According to Brennu-Njáls saga, Hallgerðr Höskuldsdóttir 
sat in her dyngja at Hlíðarendi and gossiped with some visiting beggarwomen.'“* 
It's not clear how a dyngja differed from a stofa, although some of the pit houses 
found at saga-age house sites in Iceland have been interpreted as being the dyn- 
gja for the farm.'“ These pit-houses are described in more detail later in this 
chapter. 

At Stöng, two additional rooms extended off the rear of the hall. One was 
used for dairy storage (búr). Large wooden vats were located here, partially set 
into the earth to keep the contents cool. Additional insulation was provided 
by stones laid between the rafters and the roof, and others against the walls. 
It’s likely the vats held dairy products, such as skyr, and they may have held 
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meat preserved in sour whey. The vats are over 4.5 feet (1.4 meters) in diame- 
ter and so could hold a substantial quantity of foodstuffs. 

The other side room was the latrine (kamarr), which had stone trenches 
set in the floor. The trenches pass outside through the rear wall of the room, 
serving as gutters to carry wastes out of the house. It’s quite possible that a 
simple wooden pole was set over the trenches on which people sat as they used 
the latrine. Upright stone slabs at either end of the trenches have a notch cut 
out that would serve to hold the pole at a comfortable height. This room at 
Stöng seems to be an enormously large structure for its purpose. It appears 
large enough to have permitted every member of the Stöng household to have 
relieved themselves simultaneously. 

The latrine at Stöng may have been the last addition to the building. The 
stories suggest that privies would normally be in outbuildings in the saga age. 
Laxdæla saga says that during the time of the sagas, it was fashionable to have 
outdoor toilets some distance from the farmhouse.’ This arrangement appears 
to have been used at Eiriksstadir. 

The disadvantages of an outdoor lavatory are illustrated in Eyrbyggja saga. 
Vigfúss Bjarnarson sent his slave Svartr to kill Snorri goði at his home at Hel- 
gafell. Vigfúss told the slave to hide in the space under the gable above the main 
entrance door. When Snorri went out after dinner to visit the privy, Svartr 
drove his weapon down from above. Unskilled as a warrior, the slave missed 
Snorri goði and slightly wounded Már Hallvarðsson, who had followed Snorri 
out. The saga author remarks that at that time, farmhouses had outdoor priv- 
ies,” but it’s possible by the time the Stöng farmhouse was constructed, indoor 
lavatories were more common. 

The sagas suggest that lavatory graffiti is scarcely a recent invention; it 
occurred in saga-age Iceland, too. Tjörvi enn háðsami (the mocker) wanted to 
marry Ástríðr manvitsbrekku (wisdom-slope), but her brothers Ketill and 
Hrólfr wouldn't permit it. Instead, she was married to Þórir Ketilsson. Tjörvi 
carved the likenesses of Ástríðr and Þórir into the wall of the lavatory. Every 
evening when he went to the privy, he spit on the likeness of Þórir and kissed 
the likeness of Ástríðr.'“ 

Between the hall and the front entrance at Stöng was a partitioned entrance 
area about 13 feet (4 meters) long, which minimized heat loss from the front 
door and reduced the possibility of drafts which might cause the fire to fill the 
hall with smoke. The room was partitioned off from the hall by a high wall and 
door. This open area, called an anddyri (porch, or entrance hall), was the saga- 
age equivalent of a mudroom, where wet or dirty outer garments were removed 
before entering the living areas. Farm equipment and tools may have been 
stored in this area, as well. Clothing and other gear was dried here. According 
to the sagas, baths were taken in this room, although at Stöng, bathers prob- 
ably went to the nearby hot springs in the valley. 

A small chamber was located in one corner of the porch. It was probably 
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a klefi, a closet used for storage. It may have been used for storing food items, 
such as dried fish. Eyrbyggja saga says that ghosts haunted the closet in the 
house at Fróðá in west Iceland. People could hear something tearing at the 
dried fish in the storeroom in the house, but when they went to look, nothing 
could be seen. Later in the winter, when it came time to start using some of 
the dried fish, the pile was found to be nothing but skin. All the meat had been 
torn off the fish.’ 

Most of the interior doors and passageways at Stöng are low and narrow, 
requiring one to bend over to pass through. The sagas tell of hidden rooms and 
secret passages and trap doors in some longhouses, although there is no evi- 
dence for such structures at Stöng. 

In addition to the longhouse, the Stöng site had a smithy, animal sheds, a 
church and other outbuildings. The Stöng complex represented the upper end 
of saga-age residences in Iceland. Other lesser sites had similar general fea- 
tures, but were generally smaller and with fewer amenities. 

Various estimates of the space required in the longhouse for each occupant 
have been advanced in the range of 65 to 100 square feet (6 to 10 square meters) 
per person,” a figure that would imply 6 to 9 occupants in the house at Eiríks- 
staðir. The saga says only that Eiríkr and his wife and some slaves lived there." 

Buildings smaller than a longhouse have been uncovered at other farm 
sites. Sunken-floor huts are found, which were half buried in the ground. These 
buildings would have been well insulated, due to their being below grade, and 
they may have been used for storing items that needed to be kept cold. They 
also would have been easier to build, needing less building materials, and may 
have been used for housing the slaves and bondsmen.’” 

It’s been suggested that these pit buildings might have been the first to be 
constructed by settlers at a new home site." Such buildings would have gone 
up quickly, allowing families to have at least minimal shelter while the more 
comfortable longhouse was under construction. After moving into the long- 
house, the hut might have been used for some of these other purposes, or 
allowed to collapse, or used as a rubbish pit, as was done at Granastadir.'”* 

One pit house found at Granastadir contained an oven. Other artifacts 
and features found within the pithouse suggest it was occupied dwelling space.'”° 
It’s also been suggested that pit-houses were also used as bath houses or an Ice- 
landic version of a sauna," or as the women’s work room (dyngja)."" 

Despite the cozy picture of longhouse life painted here, the longhouse was 
scarcely the place for privacy. The entire extended family did everything in this 
space: eating, cooking, dressing, sleeping, work, and play, both day and night. 
Everyone must surely have known what everyone else was doing. Privacy did 
not exist; modesty must have been unknown. 

An episode from Grettis saga humorously illustrates the openness of the 
life in the hall. An outlaw, Grettir Ásmundarson swam through the icy waters 
of Skagafjörðr one night from his island hideaway at Drangey to the farm at 
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Reykir, where he had friends. Grettir warmed himself in the hot bath by the 
shore, then went into the house, after everyone else had already gone to bed. 
The house was very warm, and during the night, Grettir's bed clothes fell off 
him. 

The first to awake the next morning were the farmer's daughter and a ser- 
vant-woman. They saw Grettir lying there, naked. The servant ran back and 
forth, roaring with laughter. “He's out of proportion,” she said. “He's big, but 
small between the legs.""* 

Grettir awoke and responded to the taunts with verse suggesting she pre- 
pare for a demonstration of his endowments. He snatched her up on to the 
bench, and the farmer's daughter left the hall. 

The saga author says only that the servant didn't taunt Grettir again."? 


Health, Grooming, and Medicine 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Evidence suggests that people kept a neat appearance during the saga age. 
One of the few naturalistic renderings of a human face from the Viking age is 
an antler carving from Sigtuna in Sweden. The figure shows a man wearing a 
helmet, with his hair neat and trim. On his face, he wears a beard and a long 
moustache. We know little about the details of face and body features, but it is 
safe to say that Scandinavians in the Viking age had features that closely resem- 
bled modern Scandinavians today.'? 

The average height of men in Norway in the Viking era, based on skele- 
tal measurements, was 5 feet 9 inches (176 centimeters), with a range from 5 
feet to 7 inches to 5 feet 11 inches (170 to 181 centimeters), which was taller 
than other Europeans during this time. The average height of women was 5 feet 
3 inches (160 centimeters), with a range from 4 feet 11 inches to 5 feet 5 inches 
(149 to 164 centimeters).!*! 

Ibn Fadlan, an Arab who in the year 921 met traders in Russia thought to 
be Swedes, commented that the men were tall like palm trees.” 

One significant way in which Viking-age Scandinavians differed from 
modern people is in their physical strength. It is likely that people in the saga 
age routinely had strength capabilities greater than those typical of modern 
people. The sagas often tell tales of exceptional strength, which is supported 
by several forms of archaeological evidence. 

Human skeletal remains show evidence of very robust connections between 
the hard bone and soft tissue, consistent with physical strength. Human skele- 
tal remains with battle injuries suggest strong blows were used to inflict the 
injuries." The remains of animals butchered for human consumption show 
that animals were dismembered with cuts through the shafts of long bones and 
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through the thick proximal portion of the femur of both cattle and horses.'** 
The cuts were cleanly made with axe cuts through dense bone and would have 
required prodigious strength, even with a sharp axe. 

Taken together, the archaeological evidence suggests that when the sagas 
describe feats of extraordinary strength among saga-age Icelanders, the stories 
may not entirely be heroic exaggeration. 

It is likely that virtually all men had facial hair. The stories say that men 
who were unable to grow a beard were mocked. For example, Brennu-Njáls 
saga tells the story of Njall Porgeirsson. The saga author says that he was mar- 
ried, with six children, and that he was wealthy and handsome, but that he had 
a peculiarity: he could not grow a beard.’ 

Later in the saga, Hallgerðr Höskuldsdóttir asked some gossiping beggar- 
women what was going on at Njall’s farm at Bergþórshváll in south Iceland. 
The women said that Njall’s sons were preparing for battle, and that his 
farmhands were fertilizing the hayfield by spreading manure. Hallgerðr won- 
dered why they didn’t spread it on Njall’s chin, so his beard would grow. She 
gave Njall the name “Old Beardless,” and his sons “Little-Dungbeards.” Sig- 
mundr Lambason composed scandalous poetry using the new names.'“ 

Njáll's son, Skarphedinn, repaid Sigmundr for the verses by driving his 
axe through Sigmundr's shoulder, forcing him to his knees, and then by split- 
ting Sigmundr’s head with two more blows.!*” 

Literary evidence suggests that women wore their hair long. When Hall- 
gerðr Höskuldsdóttir met Gunnarr Hámundarson in Brennu-Njáls saga, she is 
said to have thick, fair hair that came down to her breasts.'** In addition, the 
Icelandic lawbook Grágás prohibited women from wearing their hair short, one 
of several masculine traits that was specifically forbidden by the laws.'* 


GROOMING 


Hair washing and cutting was a function performed by women for men 
and seems to have usually been performed outdoors, although in Viglundar 
saga, it was performed indoors. As Viglundr Porgrimsson prepared to leave 
Iceland for Norway, he asked Ketilríðr Hólmkelsdóttir to cut and wash his hair. 
After the job was done, he promised her he would permit no one else to cut 
and wash his hair as long as she was alive.“? 

In Heiðarvíga saga, Bardi Gudmundarson stopped to collect Gefnar-Oddr 
at Bakki in north Iceland to ride to a revenge killing. When Bardi arrived at 
the farm, he found Oddr’s wife was washing his hair. Oddr’s horse was sad- 
dled, and his weapons were prepared. But the final preparation for the trip was 
a cleansing. Bardi asked Oddr’s wife to finish the job properly before their 
departure.” 

The Icelandic lawbook Grágás called for the most severe penalties for a man 
who made someone dirty in order to disgrace him. Similarly, pushing a man 
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into water or urine or food or dirt resulted in the same penalties, whatever the 
reason.’” 

A variety of grooming aids are common archaeological finds in virtually 
every occupied site. They're so common that one has to conclude that they were 
in wide use, and they are found in both male and female graves. Grooming aids 
included combs, toothpicks, tweezers, and earwax scrapers. The items were 
made from bone, antler, or ivory. In addition, a variety of wash basins have 
been found at archaeological sites." Surviving combs have very fine teeth, and 
it has been suggested that comb-making was a specialized activity in the saga 
age, performed by skilled craftsmen, rather than at home by individual farm- 
ers.” 

Evidence from both literary sources and archaeological sources shows that 
cleanliness, good hygiene, and regular grooming were a routine part of life in 
the saga age. Advice from Viking-age poetry emphasizes the need for cleanli- 
ness and regular grooming. Reginsmál says: 

Combed and washed every thoughtful man should be 
and fed in the morning; 


for one cannot foresee where one will be by evening; 
it is bad to rush headlong before one’s fate." 


Hávamál says: 


Washed and fed, a man should ride to the Assembly 
though he may not be very well dressed; 
of his shoes and breeches no man should be ashamed 


nor of his horse, though he doesn't have a good one.'““ 


Iceland is blessed with abundant geothermal resources, and hot springs 
exist in many parts of the land. Saga-age Icelanders built bath houses, bathing 
pools and other structures to take advantage of the hot water for bathing and 
washing. 

Well after the end of the saga age, Snorri Sturluson built a bath at his farm 
at Reykjaholt. It’s fed by water piped from separate hot and cold water springs 
nearby, so the temperature can be adjusted to suit. A door in the hillside behind 
the bath opened onto a tunnel which led back to Snorri’s farmhouse. 

The bath is about 13 feet (4 meters) in diameter, with stone steps leading 
down into the pool. There are bench seats around the periphery below the 
water for comfortable lounging. 

Most saga-age farms made do with less elaborate hot spring baths. The 
hot water was collected in a natural pool or hollow, which was sometimes 
reshaped or formed to better hold the water. Stone cisterns were made, but in 
some cases, turf walls were used to hold the water.” 

Not surprisingly, hot springs baths drew bathers from a wide area. Shel- 
ters built at the bath served not only bathers, but also women who were wash- 
ing clothes in the hot water. Bathing in the hot springs was also a social activity. 
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Icelanders in the saga age used hot-spring baths for washing and bathing. Few were 
probably as elaborate as this bath, built at Snorri Sturluson's farm at Reykholt early 
in the 13th century. Water from nearby hot and cold water springs feed the bath in 
separate channels, so the temperature can be adjusted to suit. A stone bench under 
the water around the periphery allows bathers to sit comfortably, submerged in sooth- 
ing hot water up to their chins (author photograph). 


Laxdæla saga says that when Kjartan Óláfsson was wooing Guðrún Ósvífrsdót- 
tir, he timed his visits to the hot springs bath to coincide with hers.’* 

After Grettir swam from his island hideaway Drangey across the cold 
waters of Skagafjörðr, as told in Grettis saga, his first stop was at the hot bath 
at Reykir to warm up. He warmed himself for a long time before walking up 
to the farm.” 

Another form of bathhouse is described in Eyrbyggja saga, built at Hraun 
in west Iceland. It was an outbuilding, dug into the ground. It had a window 
set above a stone oven so that water could be thrown onto the oven from the 
outside, making the bathhouse very hot.” Some longhouses had rooms which 
are thought to have been used as sweatrooms, an early precursor to the mod- 
ern Swedish sauna. 

The sagas say that at Albing, people bathed in the Öxará river, below the 
bridge. In Hrafnkels saga, Sámr Bjarnason and his uncle Þorbjörn bathed in 
the river early one morning.’ While washing, they spied Þorkell Þjóstarsson 
for the first time, who later agreed to help them in their dispute with Hrafnkell. 

The sagas talk about other forms of baths, call kerlaug (tub-washing) pre- 
sumably used in regions where geothermal hot springs were unavailable. 
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Bjarnar saga Hítdælakappa says that in Norway, there was no other kind of 
bath.” In Naumudalr in Norway, Þórólfr and Þorsteinn, the two grown sons 
of Porgnyr, concluded an agreement. Þórólfr then asked his mother to prepare 
a tub-bath for his brother. She took off Porsteinn’s clothes, bathed him, and 
cut and combed his hair.? 

Tub-baths occurred in Iceland, too. After being wounded in a fight, Þórðr 
hreda (menace) rode to the farm at Osland in north Iceland. The farmer, 
Þórhallr, was reluctant to help, but his wife, Olof Hrolleifsdóttir, insisted. She 
prepared a tub-bath for Þórðr and cleaned his wounds.” The sagas say noth- 
ing about the details of this kind of bath. 

Vatnsdæla saga says that Gloedir, a guest at Forsæludalr, took a bath in 
the anddyri (porch) of the house,? the room between the main entrance and 
the living space of the house. 

Based on the writings of their contemporaries, one has the sense that 
Viking people were more concerned about their appearance and cleanliness 
than other Europeans of the time. A treaty negotiated in the year 907 between 
the Byzantine Empire and the Rus, who are thought have been Norse people 
from Sweden and the east Baltic area, contained most of the usual provisions 
one might expect: the Byzantine empire was obliged to give the Rus traders food, 
drink, and supplies for their ships. An unusual condition in the treaty was that 
Byzantium was required to provide baths for the Rus “as often as they want 
them.” 


HEALTH 


Studies of skeletal remains from the Viking age suggest that good health 
and long life were possible for at least some of the population.” For example, 
a study of lth and 12th century skeletal remains from the farm at Skeljastaðir 
in Iceland showed that the population was generally healthy,” but that is not 
to say that life was free of disease and pestilence. 

Residents of trading towns that sprang up in Viking-age Scandinavia suf- 
fered the effects of poor sanitation. Wells and latrines were side-by-side at these 
densely populated sites, and eggs of whipworm and maw-worm parasites found 
at Birka give testimony to the diarrhea, nausea, and worse that town-dwellers 
routinely suffered.? 

Good health was seen as an extension of good luck. Thus, preventative 
medicine consisted primarily of chants and charms that would maintain one’s 
good fortune. The eddic poetry suggests charms for the maintenance of health 
in daily life. Hávamál says: 


I advise you, Loddfafnir, to take this advice, 

it will be useful if you learn it, 

do you good, if you have it; 

where you drink ale, choose the power of earth 
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For earth is good against drunkenness, and fire against sickness, 

oak against constipation, an ear of corn against witchcraft, 

the hall against household strife, for hatred the moon should be invoked- 
earthworms for a bite or sting, and runes against evil, 

soil you should use against flood.?” 


Runic inscriptions were used as magic charms to maintain health. Egils 
saga tells how a young woman's health was first ruined through the improper 
use of runes, and then restored by correct runes. Egill was visiting Þorfinnr in 
Vermaland, in Sweden. Þorfinnr's daughter Helga, was wasting away in bed in 
great pain. A young man from a nearby farm had carved runes to help her, but 
she only got worse. Porfinnr asked Egill if he could help. 

Egill had Helga lifted out of bed. He searched the bed and found a whale- 
bone carved with runes. After reading the runes, he scraped them off and 
burned them in the fire. Then he burned the whalebone and had the bedclothes 
thrown out. Egill spoke a verse, which said, in part, “No one should carve runes 
who doesn’t know what he has carved.” 

Egill carved some new runes. He placed them under Helga’s pillow, and 
she was quickly restored to health.7" 


MEDICINE 


In addition to magical arts, the medical arts were also practiced in the 
Viking age. Classical herbal remedies appear to have been known, along with 
local herbs specific to the Viking lands. 

Medical treatments consisted of: lancing, cleaning wounds, anointing, 
bandaging, setting broken bones, the preparation of herbal remedies, and mid- 
wifery. The Icelandic law book Grágás says that one must hold harmless a per- 
son who bleeds or cauterizes someone for the good of their health,” suggesting 
those techniques were known and used. 

The sagas say that broken limbs that were manipulated to allow the bones 
to knit more satisfactorily. In Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, Gunnlaugr orm- 
stunga’s ankle was twisted out of joint in a wrestling match. Later, his foot was 
bandaged and the joint re-set.?? 

In Íslendinga saga, which takes place after the saga age, it is said that Loptr 
broke his leg one summer. When it was set, Loptr thought it too weak to stand 
on. He had the leg broken a second time and instructed how it should be set. 
When the leg knit a second time, Loptr was not very lame.” 

After being wounded in the neck at the battle at Vigrafjörðr in west Ice- 
land, Þóroddr Þorbrandsson was treated by Snorri goði. As the wound healed, 
his head drooped to one side. Þóroddr asked Snorri goði to reopen the wound 
and reset his head straighter, but the surgery was unnecessary. Over time, 
Þóroddr's head straightened up.” 

Studies of skeletal remains from the Viking age show evidence of fractures 
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that have healed in ribs, and bones of the extremities, and other parts of the 
body.” 

Most of the population had to rely on themselves or on local people, since 
trained medical specialists were rare. Eiríks saga rauða tells of an protracted 
period of disease and death at Lýsufjorðr in Greenland. The sick lay in bed in 
the hall, while the healthy helped them prepare for death.?" 

An injured person sought a healer (læknir) for medical assistance. Þórðar 
saga hreðu tells of a fight between Pórðr hreða (menace) and Indriði at Vatns- 
skarð in north Iceland. Þórðr killed all of Indriði s companions and inflicted 
multiple gaping wounds on Indriði. Þórðr sat down to bind his own wounds, 
and then he went to where Indriði was laying in a pool of blood. Þórðr asked 
him if he might pull through. Indriði said, “I think there is hope, if a healer 
sees me.”?/8 

Þórðr put Indriði on his horse, and they rode to Engihlíð, the farm of Por- 
valdr, who was known as a skilled healer. Þórðr admired Indridi’s bravery, and 
so he asked Porvaldr to heal him.” Porvaldr gave Indriði a tub-bath (kerlaug) 
and treated his wounds. Þórðr refused Porvaldr’s offer of treatment for his own 
wounds and instead rode away. He arrived at the farm of Osland late in the 
evening. Olof, the wife of the farmer, was a skilled healer. She gave Þórðr a tub- 
bath and treated his wounds.””° 

Later in the saga age and afterwards, it appears that certain men chose to 
learn the practice of medicine. After the battle at Hlýrskógsheiði in Denmark 
in the year 1043, the Norwegian king Magnús inn góði realized there were not 
as many healers available as were needed to treat the men injured in battle. The 
king chose twelve men to bandage the wounds of the injured, selecting those 
who had the softest hands.”?! 

These men subsequently acquired reputations as healers. The group 
included several Icelanders, and from these men, several families of Icelandic 
physicians descended. Notable among them was Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson, who, 
in the 12th century, traveled abroad to receive medical training.’” 

Skeletal remains show that at least some people lived to old age in the saga 
era, but they also show that degenerative joint disease was common in old 
age.“ The stories tell of other conditions due to old age, such as blindness and 
deafness. Egils saga says that when Egill was an old man, he grew frail, with 
stiff legs, and that both his vision and hearing failed.? His poetic skills seem 
to have been unimpaired, based on the poetry he composed mocking his 
infirmities in old age. He was more than eighty years old. 


BATTLE INJURIES AND FIRST AID 


Both the saga literature and forensic studies of skeletal remains suggest 
that battle injuries could be horrific. The sagas tell of several types of first aid used 
after a fight. An example of battlefield medicine is described in Óláfs saga helga. 
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At the battle at Stiklarstaðir in Norway, Þormóðr Bersason was wounded 
by an arrow in his side. He broke otf the shaft and supported his companions 
in the fight as best he could. After the battle had been lost, he left the field and 
entered the hut where the healer women were tending the wounded. One of 
the women inspected the wound and could see the iron arrow head, but could 
not determine its path to determine what internal organs it had struck. She gave 
Þormóðr a hot broth, containing leeks and onions and other herbs. If, after 
eating it, she could smell the broth from his wound, she would know that vital 
parts had been injured, and that the wound was fatal. 

Þormóðr refused the broth. Instead, he directed the woman to cut into 
the wound to expose the iron arrow head. He grabbed hold of the arrow head 
with pincers and pulled it out. Seeing fatty fibers on the arrow head, Þormóðr 
said, “See how well the king keeps us. There is fat by the roots of my heart,” 
and he died.?? 

Blood from a wound was examined to determine the extent of the injuries. 
After the battle at Vigrafjörðr in west Iceland, Snorri goði examined the snow 
where Bergþórr Þorláksson had lain after being injured in battle. Snorri picked 
up the bloody snow, squeezed it, and put it in his mouth. Realizing that it was 
blood from an internal wound, Snorri said that Bergþórr was a dead man and 
that there was no need to chase after him to finish the killing.” 

Saga evidence suggests that some men who suffered serious wounds con- 
tinued to fight and were praised for their courage. In the battle on the heath 
described in Heiðarvíga saga, Þóroddr Hermundarson cut off Þorbjörn Brúna- 
son's foot at the ankle. Þorbjörn continued to fight, killing Þóroddr, then turn- 
ing to fight Barði Guðmundarson. 

Barði said that he must be a troll, to continue to fight with his foot gone. 
Þorbjörn replied that one didn't need to be a troll to bear an injury well and 
to continue the fight for as long as possible.?? 

Both the saga literature and forensic studies of skeletal remains show that 
people survived serious battle injuries and lived to fight again after their 
wounds healed. During a fight in north Iceland, Þórarinn Þórisson was struck 
by a blow that cut through his shoulder such that his lungs fell out through the 
wound. Halldóra Gunnsteinsdóttir, despite being the wife of one of Þórarinn's 
opponents in the fight, bound his wounds and watched over him until the bat- 
tle was over.“ Þórarinn was carried home where his wounds were treated, and 
over the summer, he recovered. 

Forensic evidence confirms that at least some men in the Viking age with 
serious battle injuries did indeed survive. Skeletal remains show both unhealed 
battle injuries and healed battle injuries in the same skeleton, suggesting that 
the man suffered a wound, recovered, and then later fought again, receiving 
additional wounds that proved fatal.” 


CHAPTER 8 


Manufacture and Trade 


Crafts 


Saga-age Icelanders tended to be self-sufficient to a large degree, making 
or growing what they needed on their farms. Yet, some items couldn't be pro- 
duced on Icelandic farms. In some cases, the raw materials were unavailable in 
Iceland. For example, soapstone, necessary for all kinds of kitchenware and 
household goods, was not available in Iceland. In other cases, goods were man- 
ufactured in quantity by specialized craftsmen working in trading centers in 
Scandinavia, and then traded over all the Viking lands, such as some forms of 
jewelry used as decorative fasteners for clothing. 

As a result, a vigorous system of trade developed in saga-age Iceland, both 
domestic, between Icelandic farmers, and foreign, with Icelanders traveling 
overseas to trade, and foreign traders arriving in Iceland with goods. 


CLOTHING AND FABRIC 


Not only did Icelanders produce virtually all of their own clothing at home, 
but woolen fabric was one of the country’s most important trade goods. The 
sheep raised in Iceland’s abundant grazing lands were as important for their 
wool as their meat and dairy products. All of the stages of clothing production, 
from processing the fibers, to spinning, weaving, cutting, and sewing, were 
done by the women of the household, and any surplus fabric they produced 
was equivalent to cash income for the family. 

Clothing was commonly made from wool or linen. Other fabrics, such as 
silk, were known, but were costly and rare. It has been thought that outer gar- 
ments were typically wool, while under garments were linen. More recent 
research suggests that linen was commonly used for outer garments as well.’ 

Both fabrics began with natural fibers. Wool was made from the fibers 
from the coats of sheep. Fleece that had been shorn from sheep was cleaned to 
eliminate dirt and debris and then combed with iron toothed combs to smooth 
and disentangle the fibers. 

Linen was made from fibers in the stem of the flax plant (Linum), a slen- 
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In the saga age, Hvitarvellir was an international market and trading center. Located 
where the Hvítá river empties into Borgarfjörðr, the sandy shores made it possible 
for traders to sail their ships onto the beach, where they could be brought up on to 
land for the winter. The open fields provided places for traders to showcase and store 
their wares (author photograph). 


der, erect plant that grows about 40 inches (100 centimeters) tall. Flax was cul- 
tivated throughout the Viking lands. Place name evidence and pollen samples 
suggest that flax was cultivated in Iceland although it seems unlikely that flax 
would flourish there.’ 

Flax was harvested before the seeds ripened. The seedpods were removed, 
and the stems were retted in shallow water, a process that caused the plant to 
decompose and loosen the fibers without causing the fibers to rot. The process 
creates very disagreeable odors. 

Linen fiber was mechanically separated from the flax stems by beating the 
stems, using a wooden beating tool. Examples of this tool were found in the 
grave goods of the women buried on the Oseberg ship in Norway.’ The fibers 
were then combed to separate out any woody particles from the linen fibers and 
to align the fibers before spinning. 

Whether taken from sheep or from flax, the fibers were cleaned, separated, 
and combed to disentangle them and to remove debris. A bundle of fibers was 
attached to a simple distaff, which was secured under the belt or the arm of the 
spinster. The spindle, a short wooden staff, was weighted by a spindle whorl, 
a small stone with a hole cut through the center. Fibers from the distaff were 
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attached to the spindle, and the spindle was set spinning and allowed to sink 
toward the floor. Fibers were teased out of the mass of raw material and spun 
together between the fingers to create thread.“ 

Spindle whorls are very common finds in Iceland and throughout the 
Viking lands, not only in women's graves, but as stray finds in house sites.? Dif- 
ferent sized whorls were used in creating different weight threads. Some whorls 
are so small that they have been misidentified as beads. The fact that spindle 
whorls were found at LAnse aux Meadows in Newfoundland is convincing evi- 
dence that Norse women were present at the site as part of the Vínland explo- 
ration party.“ Finished thread was wound onto animal bones, or a wooden 
thread reel may have been used, such as the example found in the Oseberg bur- 
ial.’ 

The dyeing process could be applied to the fleece, to the thread, or to the 
finished fabric.’ The dyes available to Norse weavers were limited, but many 
of them were bright. A variety of vegetable dyes were commonly used, result- 
ing in a range of colors: browns, from off-white to beige through russet to dark 
brown; reds, from a pale red to a deep red; yellows, from pale to a brilliant gold; 
and blue. 

Frequently, linen garments were left undyed, in part because linen is more 
difficult to dye. Sometimes, linen was bleached to make it whiter.? 

The authors of the Sagas of Icelanders often commented on the color of 
clothes. Brightly colored clothing was a symbol of wealth and power, due to 
the additional expense of the dye stuffs and the multiple dyeing operations 
required to make bright colors. When Bolli Bollason returned to Iceland after 
service in the Varangian Guard in Byzantium, he wore only scarlet cloth or 
gold-embroidered silk. Women could do nothing but stare at Bolli and his 
finery.” 

Bolli’s silk was no doubt imported into Byzantium by Asian traders, mak- 
ing it a rare and costly fabric. The scarlet cloth required repeated dying oper- 
ations with expensive dyes, again, a rare and costly fabric. Gold threads in the 
fabric only increased the cost. Bolli's finery must have been extraordinary 
indeed. 

The wearing of black (blár) clothing is a frequent literary convention in 
the sagas, indicating that the wearer is about to kill someone. When Skarp- 
heðinn Njálsson and his brothers left Bergþórshváll to kill Þráinn Sigfússon, 
Skarpheðinn wore a black jacket, carrying a shield with his axe on his shoul- 
der." 

Blár referred to a blue-black color, which was the closest to a true black 
that could be obtained with available dyes in the saga age. Blár is the color of 
a raven. In modern Icelandic, blár refers to blue. 

Black clothing was special because it required multiple dying operations 
to create the dark color; it was difficult to make. Men wore their finest clothes 
when undertaking a job as important and momentous as killing another man. 
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Fabric was woven on a vertical 
warp-weighted loom. No tradi- 
tional Viking-age looms are known 
to survive, so details are specula- 
tive. In Iceland, however, looms of 
this type continued to be used into 
the 18th century, so some informa- 
tion survives about the looms and 
their use. Throughout Europe and 
the rest of Scandinavia, they were 
replaced by horizontal looms in the 
12th and 13th century.” 

The warp-weighted loom was 
little more than a wooden frame- "Ij T UPEIN weet 
work that leaned against the wallof i | | | 
the house. It stood about head- | Ir 
high, which put the working area at 
a convenient height for the weaver 
standing in front of the loom. Sur- 
viving pieces of looms suggest that 
they were as wide as 6.5 feet (2 
meters), capable of weaving mate- 
rial as wide as 5.4 feet (165 centime- 
ters).“ 

The warp threads were attached It seems likely that every farm had a loom 
to a beam at the top and tensioned for weaving cloth. In the saga age, looms 


Jownbedowbymeanisolstohesued Vee comprised of a vertical wooden frame 
y which leaned against the wall of the house. 


to the threads. Some of the warp women operated the loom, laboriously cre- 
threads passed through a heddle,a ating the fabric needed for the household 


loop of thread tied to heddle rods, (author photograph). 

horizontal wooden rods. The hed- 

dle rods were pulled away from the frame and rested on brackets attached to 
the frame, which moved some of the warp threads relative to others and cre- 
ated a shed through which the weft thread was passed on a shuttle. After each 
pass of the shuttle, a wooden beater was used to push the new weft against the 
fabric above. Finished material was wound up on the top beam. Thus, pieces 
of fabric much longer than the height of the loom could be woven." 

It’s been estimated that a weaver could make 1 ell per day of 2 ell wide 
cloth, about 20 by 40 inches (50 by 100 centimeters).“ Weaving using a verti- 
cal loom is described as being both tedious and physically demanding, requir- 
ing that the weaver walk back and forth from one end of the loom to the other 
with each pass of the shuttle. To make the 1 by 2 ells of fabric would have 
required the weaver to walk about 0.6 mile (1 kilometer) for coarse, modest 
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fabric, and many times that for fine fabric. Ver- 
tical looms, however, allowed a weaver to cre- 
ate cloth of any required width, from wide to 
narrow. Thus, it was not necessary to waste cloth 
by weaving material wider than needed. 

Few Viking-age garments have survived. 
Scraps of cloth have survived that tell us about 
the fabric and the weaves, which included tab- 
bies, and twills, yet the details of clothing pat- 
terns remain speculative. 

Clothing in Iceland followed the same pat- 
tern as clothing in other Viking lands. Men typ- 
ically wore woolen outer tunics (often called a 
kyrtill in the sagas) with long sleeves and a skirt 
that fell to the thigh or knees. Those who could 
afford it wore a linen undertunic (often called a 
skyrta) of similar cut. The tunics were pulled 
over the head and fastened around the waist with 
a belt. Buttons as we know them today were not 
used. A piece of bone, horn, or antler passed 
through a loop of thread was sometimes used to 
close the neck hole of a tunic. Tunic patterns 
were very efficient in their use of material, with 
little wasted fabric. They used gores to provide 
full freedom of motion without any pulling or 
chafing. 

Tunic sleeves were long, and it is possible 
that they were quite long, worn very tight around 
the wrists. Some men may have had a stitch 
taken in their sleeves to sew them up tight 


Men and women generally wore woolen outer cloth- 
ing and linen underclothing. Men wore tunics with 
trousers. The leg wraps shown in the photograph 
were probably less common in Iceland than in other 
Viking lands. Women typically wore a shorter apron- 
dress over a long dress. The straps of the apron dress 
were fastened near the shoulders using distinctive 
oval brooches, often with strings of beads hung 
between the brooches. Both men and women wore 
cloaks and other outer garments for additional 
warmth and protection from the elements as needed 
(top photograph author, bottom by Andrew Frol- 
ows courtesy of the Australian National Maritime 
Museum). 
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around their wrists every morning. While on a voyage to Norway, Grettir 
Ásmundarson's sleeves were sewn up tight each morning by the steermen's 
young wife." 

Down below, men wore trousers of either wool or linen. Leg-windings, 
bands of woolen cloth wrapped around the leg, are found in East Norse lands, 
but not typically in Iceland. Grímr Eyjúlfsson wore leg-wraps in Iceland, and 
they were sufficiently worthy of note that he acquired the name Vafspjarra- 
Grimr (swathing-band Grimr).” 

Some trousers may have been tight fitting, although fragments that sur- 
vive from Denmark and Germany show that gores were provided for freedom 
of motion. Eyrbyggja saga says that tightly-fitting clothes were stylish in the saga 
age. Þóroddr Porbrandsson was wounded in a fight. A servant tried to remove 
his blood-soaked trousers, tugging with all his might, but the trousers would 
not come off. The servant said that the Þorbrandssons must be stylish dressers, 
since their clothes were so tight fitting that they couldn't be taken off.!8 Subse- 
quently, Snorri godi looked more closely and discovered that the pants were 
pinned to Péroddr’s leg by a spearhead. 

It’s likely that men wore linen underdrawers (línbrækr), although the 
author Fljótsdæla saga says that at the time of the events in the saga, men did 
not wear them.” Yet, just two chapters later, Gunnarr Þiðrandabani is described 
leaving his tent at night to relieve himself wearing nothing but tunic and under- 
pants, with shoes on his feet.” At that moment, his pursuers spotted him, and 
Gunnarr spent the rest of the night and the following day dressed so while elud- 
ing his pursuers across the cold Icelandic landscape. 

There are many examples in the sagas of men rising from sleep wearing a 
skyrta and línbrækr, suggesting that these linen undergarments were what was 
typically worn to bed. 

Knitting was not known in Viking lands, so woolen socks, mittens, and 
other articles were made using a technique called ndlbinding. The fabric was 
created by knotting woolen yarn, creating an extremely strong, virtually inde- 
structible article of clothing. 

Shoes were ankle-high turn-shoes, common throughout the Viking lands. 
They were made of thin leather, which was stitched inside out. Then, the 
finished shoe was pulled through itself to turn it the right way around. This 
process put the stitching on the inside of the shoe, where it was less subject to 
wear. Shoes were closed with a tie or a toggle. 

In cold or wet weather, a woolen cloak was worn over the clothing. Cloaks 
were simple rectangular pieces of wool, fastened at the shoulder with a pin. 
Cloaks provided protection from the cold, from the wind, and to a limited 
degree, from the rain. Some cloaks were made with very dense, very thick wool, 
which would have provided extra protection. Cloaks may have been decorated 
with fur trim or embroidery. 

Men typically wore their cloaks offset, with the right arm (the weapon arm) 
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unencumbered by the cloak.” The pin could be as simple as a bit of bone or 
antler to elaborately decorated silver penannular brooches. A penannular 
brooch is a partial ring (similar to a horseshoe-shape) with a captive pin. The 
pin was forced through the fabric to secure the cloak and then passed through 
the opening in the ring. Twisting the ring captured both the pin and the fab- 
ric, holding the pin and the cloak in place. 

Caps, sometimes trimmed 
with fur, provided warmth and 
protection for the head. Caps could 
be made of fabric, of sheepskin, or 
created using the nálbinding tech- 
nique. 

In cold weather, additional 
clothing was probably worn. In 
Fljótsdæla saga, Sveinungr ordered 
a young boy at his farm to head out 
and gather in the sheep. The boy 
wanted to get his hood (héttr) and 
gloves (véttr) before leaving, but 
Sveinungr shamed him into leav- 
ing immediately.” Sveinungr wanted 
the boy to be spotted and mistaken 


Men and women fastened articles of cloth- 
ing, such as cloaks, using a penannular 
brooch, which took the form of a broken for Gunnarr, who was being pur- 
ring with a captive pin. The pin captured the sued and who had been taken into 


fabric, and then a quick twist of the ring Sveinungr’s protection. 
secured the pin, preventing the fabric from Th ki loth f 
pulling out. The photograph shows a modern Fa e innar Or A 
reproduction brooch (author photograph). farmhand are described by the 
author of Fljótsdæla saga, who 


seems to have taken some interest in the clothing of the saga characters. He 
says that on a cold winter day, farmhands stopped at a watering hole, warm 
from their walking. They lay down on the clothes they had been wearing all 
day to drink while wearing their shirts (stakkr) and breeches (brækr).? 
Later in the saga, more details are provided of a farmhand’s working cloth- 
ing: 
He was wearing a gray tunic. He had fastened the flaps up on his shoulders, and 


the loops were hanging down at his sides and he was wearing a white work-shirt 
on top of that. 


Neither the Icelandic text nor the English translation shed much light on 
the nature of the garments. 

Women wore an ankle-length pleated wool or linen under-dress, and over 
it, a shorter-length fitted woolen apron-skirt. The front and rear panels of this 
overgarment were fastened at the shoulders by two distinctive oval brooches, 
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which are very common grave finds in 
women’s graves. Theyre sometimes 
referred to as tortoise-shell brooches since 
their shape is reminiscent of that of a tor- 
toise shell. Some women wore strings of 
beads between the two brooches, as well 
as textile tools, such as scissors, or a nee- 
dle case. 

The dress was belted at the waist. 
Women’s graves rarely reveal any traces 
of belt buckles or other fastenings, sug- 
gesting that women’s belts were woven 
fabric, rather than leather as were men’s 
belts.” 

Cloaks, socks, and shoes were simi- 
lar to those worn by men. Head coverings 
were typically worn, perhaps as simple as 
a knotted kerchief over the head, although Pictorial representations from the 
elaborate head-dresses may have been Viking age, such as jewelry and pic- 
worn at weddings and other special occa- ture stones, show women wearing 

; : ; long skirts that trail behind them. 
sions. The ancient poem Rigspula says This small silver figur able & 
gure, pro y 
that even women of the lowest class wore pendant, was found in a silver hoard 
a head-dress.?“ at Klinta, on Öland in Sweden. 

Pictorial representations of women 
often show their skirts dragging behind them, suggesting that perhaps their 
clothing was long enough to drag on the ground. Stories in the sagas also sug- 
gest long garments for women. For several years, Gísli Súrsson had eluded his 
pursuers by living in the remote valley at Geirþjófsfjörðr in west Iceland. When 
anyone was spotted sailing into the fjord, Gísli left his wife and foster-daugh- 
ter in the farmhouse and hid in one of his hideouts in the valley. 

One night, Gísli had trouble sleeping. He decided to leave the farmhouse 
and sleep in his hideout with the two women. It was a still night with a heavy 
frost, and the skirts of the women dragged on the frost and left a clear trail as 
they walked from the farmhouse to the hideout.” That same night, Gisli’s neme- 
sis, Eyjólfr inn grái (the gray) arrived with his men, and this time, they easily 
found Gísli's hideout by following the trail left in the frost. 

The clothing worn by Guðrún Ósvífrsdóttir on the day her husband Bolli 
Þorleiksson was killed is described in some detail in the Laxdæla saga. It was a 
working day in the shieling for the couple, so one has the sense that these were 
everyday clothes. 


Gudrun was wearing a long tunic, a close-fitting woven bodice and a mantle on 
her head. She had bound a shawl about her that was decorated in black stitching 
with fringes at the ends.” 
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Bolli sent Guðrún away from the shieling before the fight began. She 
washed linen in the stream until the fight was over, then returned to the shiel- 
ing. Bolli lay dead. One of the killers, Helgi Harðbeinsson, wiped Bolli's blood 
off his spear using Guðrún's shawl, and the other men criticized him for his 
cruelty. 

Children's clothing probably followed the same patterns as adult clothing, 
cut to fit the child's smaller frame. The every-day clothing of Helgi and Grímr 
Droplaugarson, aged twelve and ten years, is described as being plain striped 
rough homespun tunics, with a cloak over them, and with breeches below. 

Viking-age garments were finer, better proportioned, more brightly col- 
ored, and better suited to their purpose than was typical in the later middle 
ages. The materials that have survived (both the fabric itself, and the stitch- 
ing) are very fine, with surviving fabric samples having up to 60 threads per 
cm (150 threads per in).*° Smoothing stones and boards are common finds in 
women’s graves. The stones and boards were used to smooth fabric before 
sewing in order to make very fine seams.?! 

As with many aspects of Viking-age life, there are far more questions about 
clothing than there are answers. How did mothers nurse their infants? That rou- 
tine task would seem very difficult, based on our current understanding of 
women’s clothing. How did women avoid setting their long, trailing dresses and 
dangling apron-skirts on fire in houses where fires were routinely kindled on 
the floor? While the natural fibers used in the Viking age don't easily ignite, it 
would seem to be a significant safety issue. We do not have good answers to 
these and many other questions. 

Besides its obvious utilitarian functions, clothing played other roles in 
saga-age society. Clothing could be a love token, either premarital or extra- 
marital. A woman's cutting out a shirt for a man was a sign of her affection for 
him. 

Clothing was a sign of hospitality. Any family that could afford spare cloth- 
ing would keep warm, dry clothing on hand for travelers and guests. 

The production of cloth for everyday use was a home craft. Professional 
clothmaking probably did not occur in Viking lands, although professionally 
made cloth was imported from other lands during the saga age. 

Homemade woolen cloth, called vaðmál, served as Iceland's standard unit 
of currency. The laws described how cloth was to be valued,* with specific 
requirements as to how it was to be woven and measured.” Through standard- 
ization, third parties were not required to judge the value of the cloth for trade 
or payment. The value was set solely by the physical measure of the cloth. Not 
only was cloth exchanged within the country, but Icelanders traveling overseas 
carried both cloth and finished garments as trade goods. 

The garments were typically in the form of a shaggy cloak (röggvarfeldr). 
Woolen fleece was woven into the fabric of the cloak at regular intervals. After 
the fabric was completed, the tufts of fleece were combed flat, so they com- 
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pletely covered the surface of the garment. The lanolin-rich fleece overlayer 
resulted in a very warm and water resistant cloak which was prized in other 
lands. As with the raw fabric, the law specified the details of the cloak's con- 
struction.*4 

The family’s weaver was an important part of the household. Not only did 
she create the fabric and clothing necessary for the family’s use, but her excess 
production generated wealth for the family. 


IRON PRODUCTION AND BLACKSMITHING 


One of the key factors in the success of the Icelandic settlement was the 
ability to smelt and forge iron using locally available materials. While some iron 
goods were imported into Iceland, local smiths engaged in every stage of iron- 
working, ensuring a stable supply of tools and implements critical to a sustain- 
able settlement. Slag and iron blooms have been recovered from Viking-age sites 
around the country, clear evidence of local iron production. 

The main source of ore in Iceland and most Viking lands was bog iron. 
Streams running down from the mountains carry dissolved iron. When the 
stream passes through a bog, chemical and biological processes concentrate 
the iron ore, called bog iron. This ore could be processed in small batches in a 
bloomery hearth to create raw iron, ensuring Iceland a small but steady sup- 
ply of locally produced iron. Because of the time-consuming processes used to 
create it, smelted iron was valuable. Roughly worked iron bars were used as 
trade goods, as well as partially forged items, such as axe-head blanks. 

Raw material from the bog took the form of iron-rich nodules, which 
ranged from pea-sized to fist-sized. The nodules regrew after harvesting, so the 
same could bog could be harvested again after a few decades.“ 

The nodules were roasted in charcoal fires to drive off moisture and then 
smelted in furnaces that were small, clay-lined shafts made of stone set into an 
earth and turf matrix held in place by a wooden crib-like structure. The fur- 
naces were about 28 inches (70 centimeters) high, and the clay lining was very 
thin, only 1 inch (a few centimeters) due to the scarcity of clay in Iceland.*° 

Charcoal was the usual fuel, which was mixed with the ore and added to 
the top of the furnace as the smelting progressed. An air blast was supplied 
through the side of the furnace with a bellows which raised the temperature to 
2000 to 2400°F (1100 to 1300°C) at the bottom of the furnace near the iron. 
The process was tended constantly, adjusting the fuel, ore, and air to optimize 
the results. The smelting operation lasted for many hours. 

When the fire finally died, amongst the ash, slag, and charcoal in the bot- 
tom of the pit was an 18 to 22 pounds (8 to 10 kilograms) mass of raw iron, 
called a bloom (blástrjárn). By repeatedly heating and working this iron, more 
impurities were mechanically removed. The desired end result was a malleable 
low-carbon iron, ready to be forged to fabricate the required articles. Because 
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the smelting process was difficult to control, the quality of the iron obtained 
was highly variable. In addition, the process was very inefficient; a lot of iron 
was left in the slag wastes. 

Skalla-Grímr Kveld-Ulfsson, one of Iceland's first settlers, worked bog-iron 
on his farm at Raufarnes, rather than at his home at Borg, because the woods 
he needed for making charcoal were too far away from Borg. Egils saga says 
that Skalla-Grimr couldn't find a suitable rock for the anvil stone, so he brought 
one up from the bottom of the fjord. The stone still stands at the modern farm 
at Rauðanes.? 

Smelting was difficult, requiring large quantities of raw materials, and 
significant skill. It’s likely that iron was smelted in Iceland only in regional 
bloomeries, operated by skilled smiths and located close to the necessary raw 
materials. 

It has been suggested that Viking-age iron in Iceland was somehow infe- 
rior to iron from the other Viking lands, but that notion is not well-supported 
by the evidence. Throughout the Viking lands, most iron was made from bog 
iron. The raw materials in Iceland were no better or worse than those available 
in Scandinavia. The skill of the smith had more to do with the quality of the 
finished product, and there is nothing to suggest that smiths in Iceland were 
any more or less skillful than those in Scandinavia. 

Iron could be worked by any local smith to produce the tools necessary to 
support the island’s agrarian economy, as well as domestic utensils and simple 
weapons such as axes and spears. Knives were also made locally, but swords were 
imported. Even continental Scandinavians relied on sword blades manufac- 
tured in Frankish lands in present-day Germany.? 

The distribution of iron finds at the Viking-age house at Hólmr suggests 
that iron blooms were also used as cult offerings.” 

Every farm probably had some sort of forge, since settlements were scat- 
tered, and heavily used tools could not be kept functional without periodic 
rework and repair.“ It’s likely that some farms had better-equipped smithies 
than others, and that some farmers were better smiths than others. The sagas 
occasionally mention a farmer visiting a neighboring farm to use the smithy 
there. Þorkell Súrsson and Þorgrímr Þorsteinsson went to Porgrimr nef’s (nose) 
smithy, where they reforged the broken pieces of the sword Grásíða into a spear. 
Porgrimr nef was both a very skilled blacksmith and a socerer." 

Several smithies from saga-age Iceland have been excavated, and numer- 
ous archeological sites have yielded smithing tools and unworked iron.“ The 
smithy at Reykholt in west Iceland was uncovered underneath the 19th cen- 
tury church on the site during renovations. Wood from the smithy has been 
dated from the mid-1lth through the mid-13th centuries. The structure was 
approximately 6.5 x 10 feet (2 x 3 meters), of which half was devoted to fuel 
storage. The circular furnace was about 32 inches (80 centimeters) across. A 
stone-lined cistern and a long trench were probably filled with water for 
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quenching the workpiece. There is a hole in the floor. It is thought that the smith 
sat on the floor, with his feet in the hole, and worked in that position with all 
his tools readily within reach, an interpretation that remains controversial. No 
anvil stone has been found.“ 

Both smelting and smithing required charcoal as fuel, another product of 
Icelandic farms. Wherever woodlands existed, trees were cut, chipped, and set 
afire in covered pits to produce charcoal. The stripping of forests for fuel is 
thought to be the greatest single factor contributing to Iceland's deforestation.“ 

The iron production complex at Háls, a saga-age farm in west Iceland, has 
been partially excavated and studied. The evidence suggests that a massive iron 
production facility operated here in phases for a short time, perhaps just a few 
years each over a span of several decades, and only later was a farm built near 
the site.“ 

The evidence at the site suggests that while it was in use, about 650 to 1400 
pounds (300 to 650 kilograms) of iron was produced from the nearby bog. This 
quantity is enough iron to supply the needs of a saga-age farm for upwards of 
fifty years. It seems likely that the site was a production center, creating the 
raw iron that was used by established farms closer to the coast. 


CARPENTRY 


All the wooden items needed by the Icelandic farmer were likely to have 
been made at home, including houses and furniture, saddles, tools, kitchen 
equipment, and boats. 

The Mastermyr find is a Viking-age tool chest and related artifacts found 
in an excellent state of preservation in Gotland, Sweden.“ The find consists of 
not only the tool chest filled with tools for working in iron, wood, bronze, and 
precious metals, but also many pieces of work, some in progress, and some 
completed. The tools give us a good idea of the kinds of tools that a Viking- 
age farmer might have available for his use on his farm, and the kinds of jobs 
he might be expected to undertake. Tools included: hammers, tongs, a saw, a 
hacksaw, rasps and files, anvils, axes and adzes, draw-knives, and bores. Few 
saga-age tools have been found in Iceland, but one could reasonably expect 
them to be similar to those used in other Viking lands. 

Large trees were not abundant in saga-age Iceland, except, perhaps, at the 
beginning of the settlement. Landnámabók says that Avangr, one of the first 
settlers, was able to build an ocean-going ship from trees in the woods at Botn.’ 
Some classify the story as a folk tale, yet when the settlers first arrived in Ice- 
land, they found at least a few mature birch forests with tall, straight trees, in 
the range of 25 to 40 feet (8 to 10 meters) tall. These trees were suitable for 
house building and ship building, so the earliest settlers had wood available for 
large projects.“ 

The birch trees that grew in to replace this old growth tended to be low, 
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Driftwood has always been an valuable resource in Iceland, where tall straight trees 
are not commonly found. Much of Iceland's driftwood originates in Siberia, and after 
floating across the Arctic Ocean, it accumulates on north-facing coasts in Iceland. 
From the saga age into the modern age, Icelanders have used driftwood to supply the 
wood for many of their needs. This driftwood was tossed up on the shore of Ófeigs- 
fjörðr in west Iceland (author photograph). 


stubby, multi-branched shrub-like trees, rarely reaching more than 10 feet (3 
meters). These trees were unsuitable for ships or houses, except, perhaps, for 
rafters. 

Additionally, many forests were cleared to create open space for farming. 
The pollen record in Iceland shows that birches retreated, replaced by grains 
and grasses, at about the same time as the settlement.*° 

As a result, after the settlement era, wood for house building and other 
major projects had to be imported, typically from Norway. Farmers also 
used driftwood, which is abundant on many of the north facing shores in Ice- 
land. 

Óláfr pái Höskuldsson built his first house at Hjarðarholt in west Iceland 
from driftwood and trees that were cut in the forest.’ Later, Óláfr wanted to 
built a new house at Hjardarholt. He traveled to Norway to get the best qual- 
ity timber. Earl Hákon gave Óláfr wood from his forest as a gift. Óláfr con- 
structed a new house, larger and grander than had ever been seen before.” 


JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS METALS 


Jewelry served multiple functions in saga-age Iceland. On one hand, it was 
an essential part of every-day clothing. Jewelry served to fasten articles of cloth- 
ing together in an age when buttons and other fasteners were unknown. 
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In addition, jewelry was a way to show wealth and status. According to 
the sagas, many people had rich, elegant pins and brooches made of precious 
metals. 

The archaeological records in Iceland don't support the sagas. The jewelry 
found in graves from saga-age Iceland tends to be crudely fashioned. Rather 
than being made of gold or silver, pieces tend to be made of copper alloys, 
gilded to give the appearance of something far richer.?? It seems unlikely that 
Icelanders created this jewelry locally. While Icelandic smiths certainly had the 
skill, they lacked the necessary ore, as well as the clay required for making cru- 
cibles and molds.?“ 

Some of the jewelry found in Iceland shows evidence of having been 
repaired,” and some of the excavated farm sites show that non-ferrous metals 
were worked by smiths on saga-age farms. A tiny clay crucible was found at 
Suðurgata 3-5 in Reykjavík.” 

While Icelandic smiths were capable of working precious metals, it seems 
more likely that much of the every-day jewelry was imported into Iceland. 
Some jewelry, notably the oval brooches worn by women, was mass produced 
in trading towns in Viking lands.“ Molds are found in these trading towns,“ 
and many nearly identical brooches are found. Interestingly, younger examples 
show a loss of detail and sharpness of line suggesting that new molds were made 
by taking a wax impression of an existing brooch. 

Archaeological evidence shows that smiths in saga-age Iceland worked 
metals other than iron, including bronze and precious metals. The lack of nec- 
essary raw materials suggests that any such work was very limited in scope, 
although farmers would have been expected to make and repair small items as 
needed. 


OTHER MATERIALS 


Other materials were also worked by Icelanders to make the items they 
needed for their daily lives. Bone, horn, and antler served as the raw materials 
for items ranging from combs to belt buckles to drinking vessels. Soft stone, 
such as soapstone, was imported from Norway and carved into lamps, bowls, 
and cooking equipment for the kitchen. Livestock yielded plentiful supplies of 
leather, used for a variety of purposes, including shoes, belts, sheathes, pouches, 
and horse equipment. 


Trade 


Necessities that couldn’t be produced on the farm were acquired through 
trade. Norse traders traveled widely throughout the known world, dealing in 
a wide variety of goods. The capacity of Viking-age cargo ships made it possi- 
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ble to trade not only in high-value luxury items such as wine, silks, and spices, 
but also in more bulky, everyday items such as timber and soapstone.?? 

In Iceland, both domestic and international trade was well developed in 
the saga age. Domestically, people with an abundance of resources traded with 
those who lacked. Those living in iron-rich districts traded with those who 
were iron-poor. Those with bountiful harvests and full storehouses traded with 
those having shortages. Fisherman living on the coast traded dried fish with 
those who lived inland. 

For example, in Grettis saga, Atli Ásmundarson rode out to Snæfellsnes in 
the west and returned home to Bjarg in Miðfjörðr in the north with dried fish 
loaded onto seven pack horses, a prodigious amount of fish for a single house- 
hold.“ 

Iceland also participated in overseas trade, although the country never 
developed a separate merchant class as did other northern lands in the saga age. 
Trade was carried out by Icelandic farmers themselves. 

The sagas suggest that many young Icelandic men spent time in overseas 
voyages that included trade, as well as raiding and other military adventures, 
earning wealth and fame. Generally, they were overseas only for a limited time 
before returning home to settle down on a farm.°! 

One such young man was Þórólfr Skalla-Grímsson, who made three voy- 
ages overseas during the early part of the 10th century. During these voyages 
he participated in trading,” Viking raids,” and military service to King Aðal- 
steinn of England.“ Although he planned to settle down in Iceland when he 
returned home from his third voyage,” he lost his life in the year 937 fighting 
for the English king.“ 

Foreign traders came to Iceland with timber, grain, linen, soapstone, whet- 
stones, and luxury items.“ Other essentials that had to be imported into Ice- 
land were wax, tar, as well as metals such as tin, lead, and articles made from 
their alloys. The main export was woolen cloth, but also included farm and 
dairy products, such as cheese, along with furs, falcons, and sulfur.® It’s unlikely 
that dried fish was an export during the saga age.“ 

The majority of Iceland’s trade was with Norway, but traders from Swe- 
den, and from Norse settlements in the British Isles and the North Atlantic 
were also regular visitors. Direct trade with continental Europe was not com- 
mon.“ 

During the early part of Iceland's history, traders arriving from foreign 
lands were not professionals, but rather farmers engaging in a part-time activ- 
ity, like their Icelandic counterparts. As trading towns grew and flourished in 
Scandinavian lands in the later part of the saga age, a professional trading class 
developed. Generally, it was Norwegian traders that traveled to Iceland.” Rather 
than sending a representative, these traders traveled with their goods. Since 
virtually all trade was done through barter, the merchant wanted to verify per- 
sonally the quality and quantity of goods received in trade. 
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Saga evidence suggests that when foreign traders arrived in Iceland, the 
chieftain or the leading man in the district set the prices for the merchandise 
and controlled the trade.” Hænsa-Þóris saga says that Oddr Önundarson was 
accustomed to setting the prices for people's goods because he was the leader 
of the district.” Similarly, when a trading ship arrived at Húnavatnsós in the 
north, Ingimundr inn gamli (the old), a godi in Vatnsdalr, was the first to meet 
the ship. It was his custom to select from the cargo the merchandise he most 
fancied.”* 

On trading journeys, the entire crew consisted of traders. In a sense, even 
passengers were traders, since they paid for their passage with trade goods. Each 
trader was entitled to an allotment of cargo space on board ship for their goods. 
The traders paid the captain or the ship’s owner for the cargo space. The cap- 
tain received a larger space in order to take merchandise that could be traded 
for ship’s gear, should the need arise during the voyage.” 

Eyrbyggja saga details the goods that Arnbjérn Asbrandsson brought with 
him when he traveled to Norway: 360 ells (200 yards, or 180 meters) of home- 
spun cloth, twelve sheepskins, and food for the voyage.”° 

Great care was taken to evenly divide the labor on board the ship during 
the voyage. Everyone on board was considered a member of the crew and was 
expected to help, including passengers.” Grettir Asmundarson’s refusal to help 
with ship-board duties on his first voyage to Norway infuriated the ship’s com- 
pany. They wanted to throw him overboard until the captain intervened.” 

The author of Eyrbyggja saga says that at the time of the saga, traders did 
not routinely have cooks on board, and that people who messed together cast 
lots to see who would prepare the food each day. Drinking water was kept in 
a cask with a lid near the mast and replenished from barrels when needed.” 

Trading voyages to or from Iceland typically sailed in one direction dur- 
ing the first summer, wintered over, and returned the following summer. Ships 
were pulled up on shore and protected over the winter. The law required all 
farmers in the district to help with the chore of pulling a ship on shore in the 
fall, and relaunching the ship in the spring.?? 

The reluctance to make a round trip in a single year may have been due 
to the dangers of North Atlantic drift ice to thin-hulled Viking trading ships. 
The strakes below the waterline of both the Hedeby wreck 1 (a war ship) and 
wreck 3 (a cargo ship) were only about % inches (2 centimeters) thick.®! 

In addition, the uncertainties of weather and the difficulties of travel across 
the North Atlantic would have made any Viking-age skipper want to wait for 
the most favorable conditions before attempting a crossing. In Gisla saga, 
Vésteinn Vésteinsson and Gísli Súrsson left Iceland in summer on a trading 
voyage but had a difficult crossing to Norway. The voyage took fifty days and 
ended in a shipwreck on the Norwegian coast in a winter storm.” 

In saga-age Iceland, many harbors were used for trade throughout the 
country. Ships were beached in rivers, estuaries, and in trenches.* Several sagas 
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say that traders came to the Hvítá river at Borgarfjörðr in the west. Egils saga 
adds that it was an important trading center.“ The flat land where the river 
enters the fjord at Hvítárvellir would have made a fine place to beach a ship 
and conduct trade. 

All traders on board a ship paid a fee to the landowner where the ship was 
beached. In exchange, the landowner provided access to water and pasturage 
for the horses of the traders’ customers, as well as providing storage space for 
goods. In addition, the captain of the ship paid a dockage fee to the landowner. 
During the winter, foreign traders stayed with Icelandic farmers and peddled 
their goods. 

Trade was usually accomplished through barter. In all the Viking lands, 
silver was also used as a medium of exchange, in the form of coins, unworked 
silver bars, and jewelry, and its value was based solely on the weight of the sil- 
ver. If the weight of a piece of jewelry was more than needed to complete a pur- 
chase, it was cut into bits to make up the correct weight for the transaction. 
Many Viking-age silver hoards contain pieces of hack silver: jewelry that had 
been cut up in order to complete a transaction. 

The equivalent value of silver varied from place to place and time to time. 
In the Viking era, an ounce (eyrir, plural aurar) weighed 27 grams, nearly iden- 
tical to the modern avoirdupois ounce. Eight ounces made up one mark (mörk). 

During the early part of the Viking age, most of the silver in Viking lands 
arrived through Sweden from Arab lands. By the end of the 10th century these 
sources of silver dried up, and silver from German lands replaced it. Much of 
the silver arrived as payments by English and continental kings to Viking 
raiders.*° 

Different sources give different exchange rates, but at the beginning of the 
llth century, the approximate exchange rates in Iceland for refined silver were:*” 

8 ounces of silver = 1 ounce of gold 

8 ounces of silver = 4 milk cows 

8 ounces of silver = 144 ells (80 yards or about 72 meters) of homespun 
woolen cloth 2 ells wide (40 inches or 1 meter) 

Coins typically took the form of silver pennies (penningr), some minted 
in Viking lands, but many brought home from other lands by traders and 
raiders. As with other silver, a coin’s value was determined by weight. Mint- 
ing the silver by impressing the king’s mark into the coin only served to guar- 
antee its purity, not its weight. The actual purity varied from one king to the 
next. Many Viking-age silver items have nick marks, where traders cut through 
the surface to verify that the inside of the silver was just as pure as the outside. 

At the beginning of the Viking age, silver was relatively pure, but over 
time, impurities were added to the silver to devalue the currency. During the 
reign of King Haraldr harðráði of Norway, the silver content in coins was grad- 
ually reduced from 90 percent to 33 percent. When Halldórr Snorrason 
received his pay from the king in debased coins, he contemptuously swept the 
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coins into the straw on the floor, saying, “Why should I serve him any longer 
when I don't even get my pay in genuine currency?" 

As the supplies of silver became depleted in Viking-age Iceland, standard 
homespun woolen cloth was adopted as a medium of exchange. In the law- 
books, many of the payments are listed in ounce-units (aurar) of homespun, 
the equivalent value of the cloth in silver. The laws specified the quality and 
dimensions and measurement techniques of standard cloth in several grades, 
as well as the penalties for false measures.” 


CHAPTER 9 


Transportation 
and Navigation 


Ships 


The Viking ship made the exploration and settlement of Iceland possible, 
but more importantly, these ships made the country viable. Without their ships 
to keep open regular lines of communication across the North Atlantic, the Ice- 
landic settlement would have been marginal at best. While Iceland was blessed 
with extensive natural resources, many essentials had to be imported. 

Ships were an important part of society, not only as a means of transporta- 
tion, but also for the prestige that they conferred on their owners and skippers. 
Their ships permitted the Vikings to embark on their voyages of trading, of 
raiding, and of exploration. 

The Viking ship was perhaps the greatest technical achievement of the 
European early medieval period. These fast ships had the strength to survive 
ocean crossings while having a draft of as little as 20 inches (50 centimeters), 
allowing navigation in very shallow water and landing in places with no har- 
bor or jetty. 

Our knowledge of Viking-age ships comes primarily from archaeological 
finds. Around the beginning of the 20th century, two burial ships were found 
in Norway, one at Oseberg,' and another at Gokstad.? In the later half of the 
century, a number of additional ships were found, notably in the Skuldelev 
narrows in Denmark,’ and in Hedeby.* Together, study of these remains, and 
experiments with reconstructions based on these remains, have given us a much 
clearer pictures of the Viking ships and their performance. 

Two broad classes of Viking era ships are found: warships called langskip 
and cargo ships called knörr. 

Saga-age Icelanders were primarily concerned with cargo ships. It was 
aboard knörr that Icelandic settlers, their families, their livestock, and their pos- 
sessions arrived in Iceland. It was aboard knörr that trade goods essential for 
Iceland's survival traveled across the North Atlantic. It was aboard knörr that 
Icelanders went on their voyages of exploration to Greenland and Vinland. 
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And, it was aboard knörr 
that young Icelanders trav- 
eled back and forth to Scan- 
dinavia to seek fame and 
fortune. 

It was while on these 
Scandinavian adventures 
that Icelanders had their 
only contact with warships, 
setting out on Viking raids 
in longships. Warships were 
less well-suited for crossing 
open ocean, and it seems 
unlikely that warships rou- 
tinely visited saga-age Ice- 
land. 

Typically, a warship viking war ships (top) were optimized for speed. 
was narrower, longer, and They were long and narrow and were propelled by 
shallower than a knörr and sail or oars or both. Viking cargo ships were opti- 

mized for cargo-carrying capacity. They were pro- 
isha hes by Gats, pus pelled a Ga ee hae ion 
planted by sail. The warship used to help dock or beach the ship. The sketch com- 
was built for speed and pares the Hedeby-1 ship, a high-status warship, to 
maneuverability. In con- the Hedeby-3 ship, a large-capacity cargo ship (illus- 
trast, a knörr was powered tration by Andrew P. Volpe). 
primarily by sail; cargo car- 
rying capability was the primary concern. 

Two of the Skuldelev finds are warships. The smaller of the two warships 
is 57 feet (17.3 meters) long and 8.1 feet (2.5 meters) broad.° These ships are 
probably typical of the kind of vessel that was used by the Vikings on their raids. 

Warships were measured by the number of rúm (rooms). A rim was the 
space between each crossbeam, typically located a bit less than 40 inches (1 
meter) apart. Each rúm had space for two oars, one on each side of the ship. 
Thus, a 16 rúm ship, such as the Gokstad ship, had places for 32 rowers and 
was 52 feet (16 meters) long amidships, plus whatever length was needed for 
bow and stern. The Gokstad ship is 78 feet (23.8 meters) long, overall.“ 

Sagas tell of much larger warships, such as King Óláfr Tryggvasson's Ormr 
inn langi (The Long Serpent), which were much longer and carried far greater 
numbers of rowers than typical warships. Oldfs saga Tryggvasonar says the Ormr 
inn langi had 34 rim.’ A ship of this class would have been the king’s flagship 
in dynastic wars, such as the battle at Svölðr, when King Óláfr of Norway bat- 
tled King Sveinn tjúguskegg (forkbeard), King Óláfr, and Earl Eiríkr. 

The crew’s shields could be arrayed along the gunwales, tied to a shield 
rack outboard of the ship. This arrangement kept them out of the way, but also 
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Ocean-going ships sometimes landed by sailing into an estuary at high tide. When 
the tide went out and the estuary emptied of water, the ship was gently deposited on 
the sandy bottom, allowing cargo to be unloaded with dry feet. Þorbjörn súrr (sour- 
milk) and his family emigrated from Norway and landed in Iceland at this estuary at 
Haukadalr on Dýrafjörðr (author photograph). 


provided some slight additional protection against wind and waves. This image 
of the Viking ship with brightly painted shields adorning the sides is fixed in 
the popular imagination, as well as in picture stones and coins from the Viking 
era. Yet, it seems unlikely that shields were routinely displayed this way. On 
some surviving historical ships, the shields would have blocked the oarholes. 
The shield racks, to which the shields were fasten, were not robust, and prob- 
ably were incapable of holding the shields securely in rough seas.? In addition, 
modern sailors of replica ships say that shields fastened to the sides are quite 
impractical. 

More likely, shields were deployed only for battle, or to make a ship look 
especially fine and imposing when approaching land. Landnámabók tells of 
Hella-Björn Herfinnsson who sailed into Bjarnarfjörðr in west Iceland with 
his ship lined with shields. Afterwards, he was called Skjalda-Bjérn (Shield- 
Björn).? 

The oars of the Gokstad ship varied in length from about 17 to 19 feet (5.3 
to 5.85 meters) according to where they were used on the ship. The oarholes 
were all on the same strake (plank) of the hull, and thus not a uniform distance 
above the waterline. The length of each oar was chosen so that they all hit the 
water in unison.” 
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The oars were made of pine with a narrow blade, which makes for an 
efficient, lightweight oar. The oarholes were only 16 inches (40 centimeters) 
above the deck. Most likely, each crewman's sea chest doubled as a rowing 
bench. Oarholes were sealed when not in use by wooden covers that rotated in 
place to keep out water.” 

A slot cut into the oarhole allowed the blade of the oar to pass through 
the oarhole so oars could be deployed entirely inboard of the ship. The slot was 
located in a position that received minimal stress while rowing, reducing the 
chance for wear or damage to the strakes or to the oars from the force of the 
stroke. 

An indelible image from Hollywood films is the Viking walking from oar 
to oar above the water, outboard of his ship. The saga literature suggests that 
the stunt was, in fact, performed. Among the accomplishments credited to King 
Óláfr Tryggvason of Norway was his ability to walk along the oars outboard of 
the Ormr inn langi while his men rowed.” 

Warships typically had minimal decking, with movable planks under the 
rowers laid on the crossbeams and small raised platforms at the bow and stern. 
When stopped for the night, an awning was arrayed overhead to provide some 
protection from the elements. 

The single square rigged sail allowed sailing close to the wind. This abil- 
ity, combined with the capability to row during adverse wind conditions, 
allowed Viking sailors to run in to shore, engage the enemy on land, and escape 
retribution at will. 

The Helge Ask is a modern replica of the smaller of the two Skuldelev war- 
ships. She is based at the Roskilde Ship Museum in Denmark. They report that 
with a full crew of 26 at the oars, she is capable of a speed of 4 knots, but only 
for about 15 minutes, which is when the crew collapses from exhaustion. For 
longer stretches, 2 to 3 knots is probably her top speed when being rowed. 

Another clue to the speed capabilities of these ships comes from linguis- 
tic studies. The term vika sjdvar is the distance a man should work the oars 
before he is to be released. The unit corresponds to a two hour long turn at the 
oars and is thought to have corresponded to 1000 strokes.” The modern term 
is equivalent to about 4 nautical miles. For example, Grettis saga says that the 
distance from Grettir’s island hide-away Drangey to the mainland was one vika 
sjávar.“ The actual distance is about 3.5 nautical miles (6.5 kilometers). Taken 
together, the evidence suggests that a speed of 2 knots while rowing was typ- 
ical. 

Rowers were drawn from the normal crew. There was no special “under- 
class” of rowers. Warriors rowed. It’s likely that the size of the crew was typi- 
cally more than double the number of oar position so half the crew could rest 
while the other half rowed. One has the sense that on board ship, whether a 
warship or a cargo ship, everyone was called upon to do whatever job was nec- 
essary. 
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Large sea battles were more like land battles waged on floating islands. 
Large groups of ships drew together and were tied into a single mass of ships. 
Sails were furled, and it is possible that masts were unstepped as well. 

The opposing ships approached. Missiles such as arrows and spears were 
shot as the ships closed and drew together. Opposing crews tried to board the 
outermost ships, clearing the deck using close combat, then cutting the ship 
loose so that the next ship could be attacked. Small boats swarmed around the 
battle to kill any combatants who tried to save themselves by jumping over- 
board.“ 

A war ship was a valuable item, not only for her prestige and monetary 
value, but also for her utility in future battles. As a result, the intent in naval 
combat was to gain control of the ship, and any valuables she might be carry- 
ing, while minimizing any damage to the ship. This goal was achieved not by 
attacking the ship, but rather by attaching the ship’s crew. The attackers 
attempted to sweep the decks free of the enemy without damaging the ship or 
her gear, and thus gain control of the ship. 

The shallow draft of Viking war ships had several advantages. Vikings 
could raid well inland by sailing far up rivers that were too shallow for typical 
sea-going vessels of the day. The Franks were shocked by Viking raids far inland 
on rivers not thought to be navigable. The shallow draft of their ships allowed 
Vikings to set up impregnable bases deep within enemy territory. Viking ships 
could land anywhere there was a shelving beach; no harbor was necessary. 

Other European ships of the time required much deeper waters and were 
incapable of landing in such places. Viking raiders routinely landed on harbor- 
less islands, safe from attack by their enemies who were unable to land. 

Archaeological evidence supports the view that ships were beached regu- 
larly. For example, the Skuldelev ships have wear on their keels consistent with 
repeated sand and gravel landings." 

In addition, the shallow draft made for fast and easy disembarkation dur- 
ing a raid. When the ship was beached, a Viking could be certain that if he 
jumped overboard near the stem, the water would scarcely be over his knees. 
The crew could leave the ship and join the raid quickly and confidently. 

Under more normal conditions, conventional methods of boarding the 
ship were probably used. A gangplank was found next to the Gokstad ship.” 

The ships that were more commonly used in saga-age Iceland were cargo 
ships. One of the three lth century knörr found in the Skuldelev narrows in 
Denmark was a coastal trader about 46 feet (14.0 meters) long, 11 feet (3.3 
meters) broad, with a draft of 36 inches (90 centimeters). The loading capac- 
ity is approximately 5.0 tons (4.5 tonnes).' A larger ocean-going trader found 
at Skuldelev was 52.5 feet (16.0 meters) long and 15.7 feet (4.8 meters) broad 
with a draft of 50 inches (1.28 meters). However, she could carry many times 
the cargo of the coastal trader: 28 tons (25 tonnes), with a hold 6 feet (1.8 
meters) long forward of the mast and 11 feet (3.5 meters) aft.” With a capac- 
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ity this large, it is likely that she carried not only luxury goods, but also every- 
day objects in bulk quantities for trade. It’s estimated that this ship’s “effec- 
tive” speed in regular ocean traffic was on the order of 3 to 6 knots. 

Greater speed may have been possible under good conditions. The saga 
literature suggests that the crossing from Norway to Iceland, a distance a bit 
less than 1000 nautical miles, was normally accomplished in a fortnight or so, 
but extraordinary crossings were accomplished in less than a week. Land- 
námabók says that the voyage from Stadr in Norway to Horn in eastern Ice- 
land takes seven days.? Under adverse conditions, voyages could took much 
longer. Gísla saga says that Þorbjörn súrr's voyage from Norway out to Iceland 
took more than sixty days.“ 

The knörr had half decks both fore and aft, each with a few oar-holes. Oars 
were probably only used for maneuvering in preparation for landing or for 
departing. Oars may have been used to help turn the ship when tacking.” More 
wear on some oar holes relative to others suggests that some ships were less 
capable turning in one direction than the other. 

A big open hole amidships comprised the cargo hold. Brushwood mats or 
straw under the cargo protected the ship from damage due to the cargo. 

The minimum crew size was five men.“ A crew of about six manned the 
coastal trader: a helmsman, a lookout, a bailer, and others sufficient to handle 
the sail. The ocean-going knörr probably had a crew of twelve who shared the 
profits, though any discussion of crew size on these ships is speculative. Trad- 
ing ships had only a few oarholes, giving little indication of the number of men 
required. Additionally, everyone on board, passengers, traders, and crew alike, 
were pressed into service in times of difficult sailing. 

Like the warships, the shallow draft of the cargo ships meant that they 
could easily be run up onto a beach for unloading, which was probably the usual 
way to land a ship. 

Bárðar saga Snæfellsás tells how one such sandy beach got its name in west 
Iceland. After Bárðr Dumbsson beached his ship here, his men relieved them- 
selves in the bay. The excrement washed up on the beach, so the bay was called 
Dritvík (Shit Bay).? 

Ships were also sailed into shallow estuaries (ós) at high tide for loading 
and unloading. As the tide ran out, the ship was gently deposited on the bed 
of the estuary, where the cargo could be easily unloaded. Gísla saga Súrssonar 
says that Þorbjörn súrr and his family arrived in Iceland and landed at 
Haukadalsós, the estuary in the Haukadalr valley, where they made their home.” 
The sand and gravel on the bed of the estuary would have comfortably held the 
ship's keel, allowing her to have been unloaded with dry feet. 

Iceland had no trading towns, so all landings were made on a shelving 
beach, or in an estuary. In other Viking lands, trading towns grew. The towns 
of Hedeby, Birka, and Kaupang show evidence of harbors with jetties for dock- 
ing a ship. The ships themselves, however, give evidence that pief were not 
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routinely used. Many ships have outboard gear, such as cleats and oarlocks, 
that would have been easily damaged by a pier.? 

On the other hand, coiled withy fenders have been found in Hedeby, sug- 
gesting that ships were protected from rubbing against each other or against a 
pier.” Additionally, wood scraps from the harbor areas suggest that these out- 
board parts were broken and replaced on a regular basis. 

Some ships were well protected against rubbing, such as the Skuldelev I 
ship, which appears to have had a robust rubbing stringer along the entire 
length of the ship.“ 

In some trading towns, small boats may have been used to ferry cargo 
from ships anchored in the harbor to land. Harbors such as Hedeby show evi- 
dence of wooden poles in the harbor to which ships could be tied. Wagons may 
have been driven into shallow water alongside the ship for unloading. Some 
Scandinavian harbors show evidence of stones laid from the beach into the 
water to facilitate driving a wagon into the water.” 

Voyages must have been very difficult for passengers and crew. The ships 
were completely open, and everyone was exposed to the elements. People slept 
wherever they could, probably between the crossbraces. Travelers used a húð- 
fat (leather sleep sack) in which to sleep at night and to store their belongings 
during the day. Food was probably dried, salted, or smoked meat and fish. Bev- 
erages consisted of water, ale, or sour milk in tubs. Eyrbyggja saga says that 
drinking water was kept in barrels on board ship.*° 

Not surprisingly, ships and lives were routinely lost during ocean cross- 
ings. Landnámabók says that of the twenty-five ships that set out one summer 
from Iceland carrying settlers to Greenland, only fourteen arrived. 

Smaller cargo ships were used on rivers, notably on trading voyages in 
Russia. Saga-age Icelanders probably had little exposure to these kind of voy- 
ages, although some young Icelanders traveled to Byzantium for service in the 
Varangian Guard. These men would have made the difficult journey over Rus- 
sia's rivers to Byzantium onboard these ships. 

These ships had larger crews and more oars so as to be able to travel up 
river. These ships could be portaged when needed. Cargo ships were routinely 
carried overland as Viking traders traveled from the Baltic Sea to the Black Sea 
on their regular Asian and Arabian trade routes. The route is described in some 
detail in De administrando imperio, a Greek work written by the Emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitos around the year 944. The portage around one of the 
rapids was “six miles.”*' The ships were dragged or carried on the shoulders, 
in some cases by slaves in chains, while other crew members guarded against 
bandits who lay in wait to take advantage of the traders during this difficult portage. 

It’s not clear if Iceland had a ship building tradition in the saga age. Lit- 
erary evidence suggests that some early settlers built ships after they arrived in 
Iceland. Avangr, the first settler at the farm at Botn, built an ocean-going ship 
from the great woods around his farm.?? 
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While the first settlers 
found tall straight trees, suit- 
able for houses and ships, the 
trees that replaced this old 
growth were short and stubby 
and were poorly suited for 
ships.“ A major obstacle for a 
ship-builder in Iceland was 
where to get the wood. 

Evidence of ship parts in 
Greenland suggests that 
Greenlanders were building 
ships during this time, perhaps 
from wood obtained in Vin- 
land.? Saga-age Icelanders 
occasionally brought back 
wood from Norway to build 


their houses, but it would Viking ships were clinker-built, with the hull 

i constructed upwards from the keel using over- 
hardly make sense to bring lapping strakes riveted together. Internal ribs 
back wood for a ship. Surely, it and framing provided the structural support 
would have made more sense (illustration by Andrew P. Volpe). 


simply to build the ship in 
Norway and sail the finished ship back home to Iceland. 

Viking ships were built using the clinker technique, in which the lower edge 
of each hull strake (plank) overlapped the upper edge of the one below. Strakes 
were riveted together using iron rivets. Rivets were typically about 3 inches (75 
millimeters) long. The total weight of rivets and washers used in the construc- 
tion of a typical ship was about 330 pounds (150 kilograms), a very substan- 
tial and expensive amount of iron in the saga age.“ The Hedeby 1 longship used 
about 4,600 rivets and washers in her construction. 

On some ships, such as the Gokstad ship, the planks were lashed to the 
frame using flexible lashings, rather than being firmly fixed.“ Where the strake 
crossed a rib, a cleat was fabricated on the inboard side of the strake that stood 
proud above the surface of the strake. The rib rested in the cleat, and the lash- 
ing that fixed the strake to the rib passed through the cleat.? 

As a result, ships were elastic, riding over the waves, rather than taking 
the full impact of each swell. Similarly, the knees of the Skuldelev 3 ship were 
not firmly fixed, allowing the frame and the hull to twist relative to one another, 
resulting in a very supple ship.? 

On other ships, strakes were fastened to the frame with wooden dowels 
(treenails) wedged into place with hard wooden wedges. The treenails for ships 
found at Hedeby were made of tough, flexible willow wedged with oak, although 
a variety of other species were also used in ships built at other locations.“ 
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In some cases, clenched iron nails or iron rivets attached the strakes to the 
frame.*! 

Even though seams between the planks were sealed with animal hair coated 
with tar, the elasticity of the ships made them prone to leaks, especially in 
rough seas. It’s likely that one crew member bailed full time, with others help- 
ing when necessary. In Grettis saga, there’s a description of bailing during rough 
seas. The crew was forced to bail round the clock, a wet and tiring job. Two 
buckets were used, with a full one carried up while the empty one was passed 
back down to be refilled.” 

One can only imagine that standing in the bilge filling buckets must truly 
have been a miserable job. When Grettir took over filling the buckets, eight men 
were needed to empty the buckets in order to keep up with him. 

Bailers are common archaeological finds. They’re made of wood, often 
about 20 inches (50 centimeters) long, with an integral handle and shaped to 
allow water to be scooped up by the bailer.“ 

During the early part of the Viking age, oak was used throughout the ship. 
Tall, straight trees were selected for masts and planks. The archaeological evi- 
dence shows that the quality of ship timbers declined throughout the Viking 
era. Later ships were made with planks that were shorter and less broad, because 
fewer high-quality oak trees were available.“ 

Some ships were built with wood salvaged from earlier ships, such as the 
Skuldelev 5 ship. While the design and construction of that ship were compe- 
tent, the materials used were substandard, and she has been described as a 
“coffin ship." She was built from pine, ash, and oak, using planks salvaged 
from at least two other ships. Numerous holes from previous uses were sim- 
ply plugged.' By the end of the Viking age, pine was extensively used for ship 
construction.“ 

Oak planks were created from logs by riving, whereby thinner and thin- 
ner radial splits were made in the logs using wedges until planks of the desired 
thickness were created. Planks made in this manner result in a uniform piece 
of wood because the grain runs the entire length of the plank. Compared to 
modern sawed planks, the radially split planks were stronger, with a smaller 
likelihood of splitting, warping, or shrinking. In addition, the riven planks 
were more easily worked with hand-tools than sawed planks. 

From a typical 40 inches (1 meter) diameter trunk, perhaps 20 planks, 
each about 12 inches (30 centimeters) broad could be created. The planking 
used in the Gokstad ship is only 1 inch (2.5 centimeters) thick below the water- 
line, remarkably thin considering the rugged seas these ships must have encoun- 
tered on the open ocean. 

It has estimated that for a typical 65 feet (20 meters) longship, approxi- 
mately 75 cubic yards (58 cubic meters) of oak was required. This is equiva- 
lent to eleven oak tree trunks, each 40 inches (1 meter) in diameter and 16 feet 
(5 meters) long, along with a single 60 feet (18 meters) long trunk for the keel. 
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Oaks of this size and of sufficient quality would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find today. 

Trees were sought that grew in the forms needed to make floors, frames, 
knees, ribs, and other odd shapes. Since the grain of the wood naturally fol- 
lowed the required shape, these pieces were much stronger than if they had 
been fabricated from straight wood. 

A significant portion of the total time to build a ship was spent in the for- 
est, finding trees of the right size, shape, and species for creating the parts of 
the ship.“ Small models of ship parts have been found in Bergen and other ship- 
building centers which have been interpreted as models used to select trees in 
the forest having the right shapes.“ Large branches were cut separately before 
the trunk was felled to avoid the damage to correctly shaped branches that 
would occur if the tree fell with the branches in place.“ 

Long straight trees for planks were found in dense, old growth forests. 
Curved shapes for the frame were found in trees that grew along the edges of 
the woods, or in open land with free standing trees.“ 

In order to avoid having to transport large pieces of wood from the for- 
est to the shipyard, much of the rough processing took place in the forest, on 
the site where the wood was cut. Logs were rough split, probably into eighths, 
for transport. Curved timbers were rough worked to remove at least a portion 
of the unneeded volume of wood.“ For many of these curved shapes, only 20 
percent of the original wood in the cut pieces was used, so removing as much 
of the unneeded wood as possible before transport resulted in a significant 
reduction in the effort required to move the rough worked pieces to the ship- 
yard.” Curved timbers were stored underwater to keep the timber green and 
workable until the piece was fabricated." 

Ships were built using simple tools. Long-hafted axes were used to fell the 
trees. Tree trunks were split into planks using wedges driven by hammers. 
Planks were trimmed using short-hafted T-shape broad axes. These broad axes 
appear to be the symbolic tool of ship-builders, as evidenced by their appear- 
ance and use in the images on the Bayeux tapestry. The tapestry shows William 
giving orders for the construction of the fleet to a master-builder holding a 
short-hafted T-shape axe. 

Planes were not needed to smooth the planks; ship builders could make 
the surfaces of the planks sufficiently smooth using only their axes. The over- 
lapping edges of the strakes, however, were smoothed with a plane in order to 
obtain a tight fit. 

Where the strakes overlapped, a groove was cut with a mold scraper. Tarred 
woolen yarn or animal hair was forced into the groove to make the joint between 
strakes as watertight as possible.“ The mold scraper was also used to carve dec- 
orative patterns on the planks. Holes were made using a spoon-shaped bore fixed 
in a wooden drill. The builder applied pressure to the bore by pressing on the 
tool with his breastbone and he turned the tool with his hands. 
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The Bayeux tapestry tells the story of the Norman invasion of England in 1066. This 
detail depicts William giving orders for the construction of an invasion fleet to his 
master-builder, who holds a short-hafted T-shape axe, the tool of choice for fine shap- 
ing work. 


Many other wooden components were required for a ship. Cleats, toggles, 
shroud-pins, pulley-blocks, parrels, and other wooden components were fab- 
ricated for use on the ship. 

It's not known what, if any, measurement instruments were used. It's cer- 
tain that ship-builders had a very clear mental picture of the completed ship 
during the construction process. 

Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar tells of the construction of the Ormr inn langi 
(The Long Serpent). Þorbergr skafhögg (smoothing-blow) made the stem and 
stern, but he was obliged to leave the building site before the ship was com- 
pleted. When he returned, he apparently was not pleased with what he saw. 
Secretly at night, he cut crossing diagonal incisions into the upper strakes on 
one side, ruining the ship. The next morning, King Óláfr, in a rage, vowed 
death to the man who had done the damage. Þorbergr freely admitted to the 
deed, and the king ordered him to repair the ship so that it was just as fine as 
before. Þorbergr didn't replace the damaged strakes, but rather, took yet more 
material off with his axe, until the damage disappeared. Everyone agreed the 
ship now looked better than before, and King Óláfr asked him to do the same 
to the other side of the ship. Ormr inn langi was considered to be the best ship 
ever built in Norway.” 

There is little doubt that ship builders used plumb-lines together with 
staves and strings to lay out the ship. It's been suggested that a measuring stick 
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called a boat ell was used to measure the angles between the runs of the strakes, 
and that master ship builders recorded the details of their designs with marks 
cut into this stick. Ship designs are based on segments of circles with different 
diameters based on the length of the keel.? 

In one case mentioned in the stories, a ship was built from a model. In 
Króka-Refs saga, Refr Steinsson built a ship based on a toy model given to him 
as a child. Refr’s ship was considered to be a fine, sea-worthy ship.?? 

It’s unclear how many man-hours were required to build a ship. King 
Óláfr Tryggvasson’s Ormr inn langi was built in one winter by a team led by a 
master ship builder (höfuðsmiðr). The team included stem-smiths (stafnsmiðr) 
along with men who fitted the timbers, shaped the timbers, set the rivets, and 
transported the timber.” 

In contrast, the modern knörr replica Roar Ege took several dozen people 
two years to build, a total of 15,000 man-hours, in part because Viking era con- 
struction techniques had to be re-invented.“! 

It’s not clear how the wood was treated to prevent rot and attacks by other 
organisms. Evidence suggests that ships were painted, often elaborately. One 
study suggests tar and resin from pine trees was mixed with pigment and lin- 
seed oil to protect the wood.” 

Regardless, the sagas say that ships could be attacked by marine borers. 
In Eiríks saga rauða, Bjarni Grímólfsson's ship became infested with sea worms 
while returning to Greenland from Vinland, so that the ship was no longer sea- 
worthy. The ship’s boat was in good condition, because it had been smeared 
with tar made of seal blubber (seltjara), which prevented the worms from infest- 
ing the wood. The crew drew lots, and those that could fit in the boat made 
their way back to Greenland. The rest of the crew perished. 

Saga evidence suggests that ships were routinely pulled up on shore and 
placed in covered shelters (naust) when not in use to protect them from dam- 
age. Grettis saga tells of Viking raiders who arrived on an island in Norway 
where Grettir Ásmundarson was staying as a guest of Þorfinnr Kársson. When 
they landed, the Vikings dragged Porfinnr’s warship (karfi) out of the boatshed 
where it was stored, and put their own small ship in its place.“ 

For ships built in the later part of the Viking age, when inferior species 
substituted for oak, this kind of protection was not optional. Some of these 
ships had to have been kept out of water and under cover at all times, unless 
actually in use, to prevent rot in species such as ash that were used in place of 
oak.“ 

As with other Viking-age objects, ships were highly decorated. Serpent 
heads sometimes decorated the prows of ships. Early Icelandic laws prohibited 
ships with serpent head prows from approaching land, lest the frightening 
appearance of the ship threaten the tranquility of the landvættir (land spirits). 

A ship’s sail and rigging were very precious items. It’s quite possible that 
the sail and rigging were worth as much as the hull.“ Typically, the sail was 
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The mast on Viking ships was firmly seated so that the force from the wind on the 
sail was efficiently transmitted to the hull. The sketch shows the mast seating on the 
Gokstad ship, found in Norway. The mast fit into the keelson, which had a rounded 
socket to permit the mast to be lowered and unstepped without having to lift the 
heavy mast out of a socket. The mastfish helped carry the propulsive force from the 
mast to the hull (illustration by Andrew P. Volpe). 


made from the finest grade of homespun wool, woven on the same vertical loom 
in the home that was used for clothing and other fabrics. A normal-sized sail 
would require a weaver's full-time labor for the better part of a year simply to 
weave the fabric. Egils saga says that while Egill Skalla-Grímsson stayed with 
Arinbjörn Þórisson one winter in Norway, he had an elaborate sail made for 
Arinbjörn as a gift.“% 

The sail for the Skuldelev 1 knörr was on the order of 100 square yards (84 
square meters Á sail of this size would require fabric on the order of 30 
ounces/square yards (1000 grams/square meter) to make a durable, airtight 
sail.” When completed, the sail was coated with animal fats and oils to pro- 
tect it from the elements. Literary sources say that sails were often striped. 

Sails were square and had a low aspect ratio. The sail for the Skuldelev 1 
knörr had a height of approximately 18 feet (5.5 meters) and a length of approx- 
imately 55 feet (16.5 meters), resulting in an aspect ratio of 0.33. 

The mast was stepped into a socket in the keelson, a longitudinal timber 
on top of the keel. The keelson rested on the keel, but was not fastened to the 
keel. Instead, it connected to multiple ribs on both sides. 

The keelson transferred all of the forces of propulsion generated by the 
sail to the hull of the ship, and so it was a very substantial piece of oak. 

In order to avoid having to lift the full weight of the mast to get the boot 
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of the mast in and out of the 
keelson socket when stepping or 
unstepping the mast, the socket 
was rounded in the forward 
direction. As a result the boot of 
the mast slipped in and out with- 
out having to lift the entire mast 
up over a lip. 

A mast partner (sometimes 
called a mastfish because its 
shape is reminiscent of that of a 
fish) located at the lower beam 
level spread out the horizontal 
forces transmitted from the sail 
to the hull, greatly relieving the 
stress on the socket in the keel- 
son. Some ships did not use a 
mastfish. 

The mastfish on the Gok- 
stad ship was a single piece of 
oak 16 feet (5 meters) long, 40 
inches (1 meter) wide, and 20 
inches (50 centimeters) thick.”! 
The Gokstad mastfish rested on 


four crossbraces, and on a raised The Íslendingur is a modern replica of the Gok- 

A stad ship. The mastfish, with its distinctive fish- 
portion of the keelson. A wedge like shape, and the wedge are visible in the 
was inserted in the mastfish aft photograph (author photograph). 
of the mast to help hold the mast 
in place, but it could be easily removed when the mast was to be unstepped.” 

The details of the ship’s rigging are obscure. Evidence indicates that a 
forestay was used, as well as shrouds from the mast to the sides of the ship aft. 
There is little evidence for a backstay, and probably none was needed because 
of the strong seating of the mast. 

For the Skuldelev 3 knörr, more than 440 yards (400 meters) of rope of 
various sizes was required for the rigging.” Some sources claim that ropes were 
made of hemp, or from walrus or seal skin.“ These skin ropes were highly 
prized, and were an important trade item. They were probably made by cut- 
ting the hide in a spiral around the body of the creature. 

Ohthere was a Norwegian merchant who visited King Alfred’s court in 
Wessex at the end of the 9th century. His stories about his travels are preserved 
in Anglo-Saxon documents. Ohthere said he traveled to the White Sea, both 
to explore the country, but also to hunt walruses for their ivory, and for their 
skin which, according to Ohthere, made excellent ship’s cables.” 
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More evidence for animal skin ropes comes from after the Viking age, in 
Íslendinga saga. A ship traveling from Norway to Iceland was wrecked, and 
four crew members survived for thirteen days by eating the walrus-hide tackle 
with butter, the only part of 
the cargo that was sal- 
vaged.’° 

Archaeological sources 
provide little evidence of 
hemp or animal skin ropes 
being used for nautical 
applications. Instead, they 
suggest that bast fiber from 
oak, elm, or lime (also 
known as linden or bass- 
wood) trees was used for 
lines and ropes.” 

Perhaps the reason 
that animal skin ropes and 
lines are not found was that 
they were too valuable to 
This detail from the Riddare picture stone found at have been discarded care- 
Hejnum, Gotland, shows a Viking ship under sail. lessly where a modern 
As depicted on many Viking-age picture stone, the archaeologist could find 
ship’s sail has two puzzling features: an interlace of them. Additionally, hemp is 
lines under the sail, and a cross-hatch pattern on the . . 
sail. The interlace may have been used to fine-tune nor likely o be found since 
the sail's shape, and the cross-hatch may represent !t decays readily.” 
hide reinforcements sewn onto the sail. Horsehair ropes were 

commonly used for a vari- 
ety of purposes in later medieval times and may have been used on-board ship 
during Viking times. 

Images of ships under sail on picture stones from the Viking age show an 
interlace at the foot of the sail. It has been suggested that this was used to fine 
tune the curve of the sail to get the best speed possible as close to the wind as 
possible.” An alternate explanation is that the interlace was used to reef the 
sail in high winds. Pulling on the bottom of the interlace caused the sail to 
pucker, reducing its effectiveness.*° 

The stone carvings also show a cross-hatch pattern on the sail whose pur- 
pose is unknown. It has long been thought simply to be artistic license. It’s 
been suggested that the cross-hatch was actually walrus-hide (or other leather) 
reinforcements to help homespun wool hold its shape.?! 

The sagas talk about a beiti-dss (cruising pole), a spar used to hold one 
corner of the sail further forward, allowing the ship to sail closer to the wind. 
Nothing has been found in any of the Viking ship wrecks that can be identified 
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as a beiti-áss, but some ships have notched timbers 
that are thought to have held one end of the beiti- 
áss when it was set.® Ynglinga saga tells of King 
Eysteinn, who sat at the tiller of his ship when 
another ship sailed close by. There were some swells, 
and the beiti-áss of the other ship knocked the king 
overboard, causing his death.?? 

When the sail was furled, the sail and yard were 
stored on wooden upright stanchions located fore 
and aft. It's possible that oars were stored here, as 
well. 

Anchors were usually made from stone or iron 
lashed into a wooden frame. The anchor from the 
Oseberg ship burial is entirely made of iron and is 
about 40 inches (1 meter) in the long dimension and 
weighed 22 pounds (10 kilograms).“ Some of the 
more elaborate anchors that have been found use an 
iron bound wooden shank and have iron rings to 
accommodate the cable. Later anchors had flukes at 
the ends of the anchor arms to increase holding 
power. 

The tiller and a side rudder were located on the 
starboard side. The rudder was held away from the Viking ships used a side 
side of the ship by a wooden nipple, to which it rudder, held away trom 

the hull by a wooden nip- 
attached by a knotted rope. ple. A rope fastening 

The side rudder is not very effective for large passed through the rud- 
course changes, but it is easily handled because of der, nipple, and hull and 
its balance. Some rudders have multiple tiller holes Was fastened to the frame 

? ; 2 a to hold the rudder in place 
which suggest they were used in a “half-up” posi- filhistiation by Andrew P. 
: . y Andrew P. 
tion to control the course of the ship up until the  yolpe), 
last moment before beaching. 

While it has been estimated that the Gokstad ship could carry full sail in 
winds up to 45 knots (24 meters/second),* the restricted freeboard of these 
ships must have greatly limited the captain’s options in heavy weather. That 
explains how, on one hand, Viking ships can be described as performing well 
in adverse conditions, and how, on the other hand, the sagas describe ships 
being blown far off their intended course during storms. 

Estimates of the capabilities of Viking era ships vary from one report to 
the next, and even amongst organizations operating modern replicas. Estimates 
of top speeds under ideal conditions are in the 20 to 25 knot range. It’s unlikely 
that these extreme speeds were common; sailing this hard exhausts the crew 
and strains the fittings and rigging. The crew of the replica knörr Gaia reported 
that they achieved speeds of 15 knots or more under favorable conditions.“ 
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Effective speeds were certainly less, perhaps more like 3 to 6 knots in fair 
weather. An analysis of Viking age voyages described in the medieval literature 
suggests an average speed of 5 knots. In unfavorable conditions, the speed prob- 
ably dropped to 2 knots.?7 

Because of the minimal freeboard, the maximum heel of these ships was 
on the order of 15 degrees.’ For the Gokstad ship in a 16 knot wind (8.6 
meters/second) at her most efficient, the ship had to traverse 3 miles in order 
to sail 1 mile to windward, implying a speed made good to windward of only 
2 knots.?? 

It’s still unclear how Viking ships can be so efficient under sail. One the- 
ory is that a “sausage” of air is trapped between the keel and the upper strakes, 
which reduces resistance to forward motion and increases stability by decreas- 
ing the tendency of the ship to lean. 

Typical Viking sea voyages were along the coast, at a safe distance offshore. 
Dead reckoning between known points was used to determine distance run. 
Sailing at night was avoided. Ships were beached at the end of the day, avoid- 
ing navigational hazards difficult to see at night, and allowing a cooking fire 
to be safely kindled on shore.” It seems unlikely that fires were lit on-board a 
ship. 

If travel at night were necessary, it’s possible that sounding lines were used 
to maintain a course along a fixed depth. While the technique could be used 
along the coast of the British Isles, it would have been useless in Scandinavia, 
where the waters immediately off the coast are very deep.“ 

There is evidence that tents were carried on board ship. Tent frames were 
found in both the Gokstad and Oseberg ship burials. Tenting material or even 
the sail could be put to use to create shelter on board ship when beached or 
stopped for the night. 

When Viking sailors needed to cross open ocean, they sailed along lines 
of constant latitude until they reached their destination. There is no evidence 
that charts were used, but texts indicate that navigators of the period had a clear 
mental picture of the layout of their world. For example, Iceland is “opposite” 
a specific point on the Norwegian coast. If one sailed west from this traditional 
departure point, and one maintained a constant latitude, one expected to see 
certain marine creatures and certain cloud formations and certain landmarks 
at certain times, and ultimately, to reach Iceland a certain time later. 

The sailing directions for Greenland are given in the Landnámabók. To get 
to Greenland, Viking navigators followed the Norwegian coast to Hernar (where 
the fjord on which Bergen lies opens to the sea). From there, they sailed due 
west, passing north of the Shetlands, which were barely visible, and south of 
the Faeroes, such that the sea reached half way up the mountains. They passed 
so far south of Iceland that sailors were aware of its presence only by the birds 
and whales from it.” From a position south of Iceland, there was nothing but 
open ocean until reaching Greenland. 
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It's likely that ships carried tents for use when the ship landed. This modern repro- 
duction is based on the smaller of the tents found in the Oseberg ship burial. The 
tent goes up easily. A single person can erect it, yet the tent is roomy enough for an 
entire ship's company (author photograph). 


The voyage is 850 nautical miles (1600 kilometers), yet the description 
shows that even in open ocean, navigation marks existed that could be used by 
Viking sailors. Whale feeding grounds, concentrations of nautical birds, and 
swells could all be used to help confirm that the ship was on course. 

Although controversial, it's unlikely that the Norse used any navigational 
instruments. The sun-compass and the sun-stone sometimes mentioned are 
most likely modern fabrications.” 

The sólarsteinn (sun stone) is not mentioned in the Sagas of Icelanders, 
although the term appears in the contemporary sagas, set after the end of the 
Viking age. There are no descriptions of its use for navigation in the stories. 
Even if the sun-stone were a polarizing stone, as some believe, the device would 
have only limited navigational use in northern latitudes. 

Some believe that a Viking sun compass survives as a wooden fragment 
that was found at Unartoq, Greenland, the site of a Benedictine monastery 
in Viking-age Greenland. The fragment is half of a disc inscribed with notches.” 
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This interpretation of the artifact seems fanciful. The disc is too small to 
make a functional navigational tool, and the notches are too irregularly spaced 
to be useful for navigation.“ On the other hand, others argue that reproduc- 
tions of the Unartoq sun-compass can be used for effective navigation." 

Some believe that portable sundials existed in the period, corrected by 
month, that allowed a navigator to determine time of day or latitude based on 
differences in the length of a shadow. Most doubt the existence of even this 
simple navigational tool. 

Regardless, there is evidence that skilled astronomical observations were 
made during the Viking era, necessary for keeping the calendar synchronized 
with the apparent motion of the sun. Several of the earliest surviving Icelandic 
textbooks, although dating from after the saga age, teach astronomy. By the 
beginning of the 12th century, Stjörnu-Oddi (Star-Oddi) Helgason had created 
Oddatala, charts of the sun's altitude at noon and its bearing at sunrise and sun- 
set throughout the year in Iceland.” 

In addition, Viking navigators understood the relationship between lati- 
tude and the sun’s height at noon. Chapter 2 of Grænlendinga saga describes 
the motion of the sun in winter as observed in Vinland in an apparent attempt 
to fix the latitude of the site. Despite many attempts to interpret the obser- 
vations, ®™ little definitive can be said other than that the location was consid- 
erably south of Iceland. 

In order to maintain a constant latitude while crossing open ocean, some 
believe that saga-age navigators employed a gnomon that measured the sun’s 
height at noon. This instrument used a wooden disc floating in a pail of water. 
In the center of the disc was a vertical peg. At noon, the length of the peg’s 
shadow was marked on the disc. On each subsequent day of the voyage, the 
navigator made certain that the peg’s shadow fell on the mark at noon, ensur- 
ing that the ship maintained a constant latitude. 

Because of the slow apparent vertical motion of the sun in high latitudes, 
it appears that this device could be effective and accurate. Large errors in the 
estimate of local noon, or of the date, would still allow a navigator to estimate 
his north-south position to within 30 nautical miles.’ To my knowledge, there 
is no solid evidence that such devices were used by navigators in the Viking 
age,” although fragments found at Stóra-Borg in south Iceland have been 
interpreted as parts of a gnomon.'? 

The description of Bjarni Herjólfsson's voyage to Greenland shows clearly 
that the sun was used for finding one’s bearings by Viking-age navigators. After 
sailing west from Iceland, Bjarni and his crew were tossed about by a storm 
and enveloped in fog, ending up far off course. When the weather cleared and 
they saw the sun, they were able to get their bearings, which allowed them to 
sail north to the proper latitude, and then directly to their destination in Green- 
land, even though none of them had sailed in those waters before.'™* 

While it appears that Viking sailors must have known the arts of dead 
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reckoning, of using a sounding line to measure depth, and of determining posi- 
tion from sun and stars, clearly one of the main qualifications of a navigator 
in the Viking age was that he had been to the destination before. 

The value of having sailed the route before is illustrated by an episode 
from Grænlendinga saga. Þorsteinn Eiríksson wanted to sail to Vínland from 
Greenland to recover the body of his brother, Þorvaldr, who had been killed 
by natives on a previous voyage. There is no implication that any of the crew 
had been on the previous Vínland voyages, and it's possible that Þorsteinn tried 
to sail directly to where his brother was buried, rather than taking the more 
cautious route followed by the earlier Vínland voyages along the coast. They 
sailed out of sight of land and spent all summer being tossed about, not know- 
ing where they were, before making landfall back in Greenland.’ 

Without navigational instruments, or any knowledge of the waters in 
which they sailed, Porsteinn and his crew were quite literally lost at sea. 


Boats 


The distinction between a small ship and a large boat was probably blurry 
in the Viking age. Construction details shared many similarities: clinker-built 
strakes attached to an internal frame. However, the vessel a farmer might use 
to cross from one side to the other of a protected fjord might differ significantly 
in size and robustness from the vessel used by traders to cross the open waters 
of the Atlantic while loaded with cargo. 

In the sagas, many different words are used to describe water vessels, and 
it’s not always clear how the vessels differed. Bátr (boat) seems to refer only to 
small two or four oared boats. An eight oared boat is referred to in the texts 
as a skip (ship).!°° A convenient dividing line between boat and ship is 40 feet 
(12 meters) overall length, with considerable overlap on either side. 

Boats were important to saga-age Icelanders, not only for fishing, but also 
for transportation. The coastline of much of Iceland is heavily indented by 
rugged fjords. If one wanted to get from a farm on one side of the fjord to a 
farm on the other side, it would be far quicker to row a boat for an hour across 
the fjord than to ride a horse for many hours all the way around the fjord. 
Indeed, the river feeding the fjord might not even be fordable without going a 
considerable distance upstream. 

The sagas are filled with examples of travelers in a hurry who left their 
horses behind to use a boat in order to speed their journeys. Gísli Súrsson 
feared his brother-in-law Vésteinn Vésteinsson might visit in the midst of dan- 
gerous situation, so he sent his farm hands to warn Vésteinn to stay home. 
They took a boat from Haukadalr, where Gisli’s farm was located, and rowed 
across Dýrafjörðr to the farm at Bersastaðir, where they borrowed fast horses 
to continue their journey over the heath to Vésteinn’s farm. They missed 
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Vésteinn Vésteinsson rode over the heath to Dýrafjörðr through the valley Gemlu- 
fallsdalr, visible on the opposite of the fjord. To save him the trouble of having to 
ride all the way around the fjord to get to Haukadalr, his kinswoman at the farm at 
Gemlufall had him ferried by boat across the fjord to Þingeyri, where today, the Viking 
ship replica Vésteinn is moored. At Þingeyri, Vésteinn borrowed a horse and contin- 
ued his journey to Haukadalr and to his death (author photograph). 


Vésteinn and finally caught up to him as he was traveling across the heath back 
to Dýrafjörðr. Despite the message of warning, Vésteinn decided to continue 
his journey, saying, “now, all waters flow to Dýrafjörðr, and that is where I will 
ride.” 

His kinswoman at Gemlufall on the shore of Dýrafjörðr had Vésteinn fer- 
ried across the fjord to Þingeyri. Þorvaldr gneisti (spark) lent him a horse, and 
Vésteinn continued his journey to Gísli at Haukadalr. There, he met his death." 

The extended story gives a sense of how travelers avoided long land jour- 
neys around the fjord by taking a short boat journey, even if it meant borrow- 
ing horses. In Vésteinn's case, the 2 miles (3 kilometers) boat trip across 
Dýrafjörðr was preferable to the 22 miles (35 kilometers) journey around the 
fjord on horseback. 

It's highly likely that the boats used in Iceland strongly resembled those 
used in Scandinavia, several of which have survived very well. Notably, the 
Oseberg ship burial in Norway had one boat, and the Gokstad ship burial had 
three boats, two of which survived in good condition. 

The largest Gokstad boat is 32 feet (9.75 meters) long, built entirely of oak, 
with five strakes, internal ribbing, and pine floorboards. The boat is extraor- 
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dinarily light and delicate, yet apparently suited to its use. There are no pro- 
visions for a sail, but there are oarlocks for three pairs of oars. The boat was 
steered with a side rudder, like ships of the time.!” 

One difference between Icelandic boats and Scandinavian boats is in the 
wood used for their construction. While good quality timber for boats was 
readily available in Scandinavia, saga-age Icelanders were forced to use drift- 
wood and imported timber for their boats. It’s been suggested that most of the 
Icelandic boats were made from lower-quality driftwood." 

The remains of several boats from the saga age have been found in Ice- 
land, typically in the form of boat graves." This form of burial is well known 
in Scandinavia, and the sagas describe boat burials taking place in Iceland. For 
example, Gisla saga says that Porgrimr Porsteinsson was laid in a boat and a 
mound was raised according to the ancient customs.'” 

Generally, the wood in these boat finds has decayed, leaving only an out- 
line of the boat in the soil. Occasionally, the iron rivets that held the strakes of 
the boat together are found. 

The boat grave found in Dalvik in north Iceland was 23 feet (7 meters) 
long, 5 feet (1.5 meters) broad, and 20 inches (50 centimeters) deep." One has 
to ask whether these boat graves represent boats actually used for water trans- 
port and taken out of service to be used in a grave, or whether they represent 
something built specifically for the grave and never intended to be used on the 
water. 

Logboats, hollowed from a single log, dating from the Viking age have been 
found in Scandinavia." No evidence or suggestion of their use has been found 
in Iceland. 

Finds in Scandinavia show clear evidence that sails were used on at least 
some boats. Mast partners have been found in association with boat finds. 
Although the boat found at Rong in Norway was broken up when found, it 
appears to have had room for eight pairs of rowers, and it had a substantial mast 
partner for seating the mast."° 

The sagas tell of boats powered by sail. Laxdæla saga says that Þorsteinn 
surtr (black) decided to move his household. While his livestock were being 
driven along the coast, he and eleven family members sailed a boat, piled high 
with chests containing their possessions. In bad weather, they sailed onto a 
skerry. Even though Porsteinn had the sail struck immediately, a gust of wind 
heeled the boat over, and all but one of his family perished." 

In the sagas, the size of boats is often specified by the number of oars. Böð- 
varr Egilsson and five of his father’s hired hands used an eight-oared boat to 
travel across Borgarfjörðr to bring home timber from a merchant ship."* Dur- 
ing a time of famine, a whale drifted ashore at Reykjarfjörðr in west Iceland. 
Porgrimr Onundarson and eleven others set off in a ten-oared boat to claim 
the whale.'” 

Boats were used for fishing as well as for transport. Porgeirr Onundarson 
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was in the habit of rowing out from the farm at Reykjarfjörðr to catch fish, 
because the fjords there were full of fish.’ 

Boats typically were stored undercover in a boatshed (naust), protected 
from the elements. As Porgeirr prepared to go fishing from Reykjarfjérdr one 
morning with two other men, he was attacked by Porfinnr, who was hiding in 
the boatshed.”! 

Sveinungr Þórisson, on the other hand, used his boatshed to shelter sheep 
in bad winter weather. His boat was lying upside down on the ground, with 
the prows buried in the earth, and drifted snow under the gunwales. Svein- 
ungr had Gunnarr Þiðrandabani hide under the boat so he wouldn't be spot- 
ted by Helgi and Grimr Droplaugarson, who were pursuing him.” 


Land Travel 


Settlers in Iceland probably expected that overland travel in their new 
home would be at least as difficult as it was in their former homelands. Like 
Norway, much of the coastline of Iceland is heavily indented with rugged fjords. 
Overland travel involved difficult journeys around fjords and over mountain- 
ous terrain. 

In addition, Iceland had additional challenges to land travel that the set- 
tlers had not experienced in their homelands. Lava fields, powerful glacial rivers, 
sand wastes, and desolate highland heaths were significant barriers to travel. 

Facing these barriers in their new land, the first Icelanders probably 
expected to be somewhat isolated. Yet overland travel, while difficult, was pos- 
sible. Routes were found through the desolate interior that passed by grasslands 
for grazing horses, and by hot springs which provided soothing baths for weary 
travelers. These routes bypassed the glaciers and their treacherous rivers and 
sand wastes. 

Landnámabók tells how one of the major interior routes was discovered 
when explorers from the north saw the tracks of explorers from the south and 
realized that travel through the interior was possible.’ Horse trails were estab- 
lished throughout the island. While difficult and dangerous, these paths cre- 
ated the means for Icelanders to travel overland in order to communicate and 
interact with each other to a degree that was atypical for other lands in the 
Viking age. 

People traveled for many reasons: for trade, for battle, for games, for ping 
meetings, and for socializing. When people traveled overland in Iceland, typ- 
ically, they traveled on horseback, carrying what they needed on pack-horses. 
Other Viking lands have evidence of horse-drawn wagons and sledges, along 
with other means of travel such as skis, snowshoes, and ice skates, but little 
evidence for the use of these other transport means exists in Iceland, except 
possibly for sledges, which are often mentioned in the sagas. For example, two 
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The tapestry found in the Oseberg ship burial shows several horse-drawn wagons 
carrying passengers and cargo. The breast-harnesses depicted would have provided 
enough tractive force to pull a load of about 1100 pounds (500 kilograms). 


farmhands were loading hay into a sledge one winter's day when Helgi and 
Grimr Droplaugarson approached to kill one of them.“ 

In winter, sledges were the preferred means for transporting cargo over- 
land. In some ways, overland transportation was actually easier in winter. 
Frozen lakes and rivers made some of the routes very much easier than in sum- 
mer, and a sledge could carry heavier loads than a cart. Northern people waited 
until winter to transport heavy items such as timber and stones.’ 

The sledges found in the Oseberg burial consist of a frame and bed attached 
to two up-turned runners.”° A removable box-like body could be fitted to the 
sledge in order to carry more cargo. The largest Oseberg sledge was 2.25 m (7 
ft) long. 

Carts are much less frequently mentioned in the sagas. After Porvaldr Ste- 
ingrimsson was wounded in a battle in north Iceland, his mother Helga Eyjólfs- 
dóttir went to the battle site to ask how her son had conducted himself in the 
battle. Her brother, Víga-Glúmr, said no one had been braver. Helga asked to 
see the body. She had her son, who still clung to life, lifted into a cart. She took 
him home, bathed him, bandaged him, and he survived his wounds to fight 
again.” 

Little information exists about the kind of carts or wagons used in the 
Viking lands because few have survived. The most notable is the Oseberg wagon, 
part of a very rich ship burial.” The wagon must surely have been built for a 
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purpose other than transport. It is richly decorated to a very high standard and 
is constructed such that it can not turn. 

Some of the best evidence about wagons comes from images on tapestries, 
such as the tapestry found in the Oseberg burial.” The tapestry depicts a scene 
in which wagons are carrying both cargo and passengers. The wagons are drawn 
by horses using breast-harnesses that would have allowed enough tractive force 
to pull a load of about 1100 pounds (500 kilograms)."? 

During the Viking age, wagons are not thought to have been widely used 
in the Scandinavian lands and were restricted to southern regions where road 
systems existed that made them practical."! It seems unlikely they would have 
seen wide use in the rougher terrain found in Iceland, even in the gentler val- 
leys.'? 

Skis and skates were certainly used for sport in Viking lands, but they also 
had practical uses for winter travel. On snow covered ground or on ice, skiing 
or skating would have been much easier than struggling through the snow or 
over ice on foot or on horseback. 

Skis are mentioned in the sagas, but typically are used in foreign lands such 
as Norway, rather than Iceland. Egill Skalla-Grímsson traveled in Norway with 
envoys of King Hákon inn góði (the good) on a mission for the king, strug- 
gling with horses and sledges through deep snow. They separated, and the 
envoys sent Egill and his men on a path they were not likely to survive, which 
was the envoys’ intent. As soon as Egill and his men were out of sight, the king's 
envoys put on skis and were able to travel easily through the deep snow back 
to the king.” 

Several different styles of skis have been found in Scandinavia,“* but none 
in Iceland. Most skis are made from pine, in part because the pine resin helps 
the glide of the ski. Horizontal holes carried the straps that attached the skis 
to the foot. The underside of the ski was often grooved for stability and addi- 
tional glide. A pair of skis found in Norway were about 81 inches (205 cen- 
timeters) long.“ Unmatched skis were used as well, especially for hunting, 
with one long gliding ski on the left foot and a short, fur-covered kicking ski 
on the right for propulsion.”° 

Ice skates were used in other Viking lands, but again, there is little evi- 
dence of their use in saga-age Iceland. Ice skates were made of bone, typically 
from the metatarsal bones of horses or cattle.’ Leather straps or thongs 
threaded through horizontal holes in the bones were used to tie the skates to 
the feet. An iron-tipped pole was used for propulsion. Because the skates have 
no edge, it is not possible to turn or stop as with modern ice skates. Regard- 
less, good speeds are easily obtainable with replica bone ice skates. 

Ice skates virtually identical to medieval Scandinavian finds were still in 
use in the last century in Iceland. I talked to an elderly woman who, as a child, 
skated on Tjörnin, the pond in Reykjavik, using bone ice skates.” A pair of 
bone skates on display at the Skógasafn museum in south Iceland were last 
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used by their owner in the year 1972.'? It's quite possible that similar ice skates 
were in use in the saga age. 

The best we can say is that when people traveled overland in saga-age Ice- 
land, if they didn’t walk on their own two feet, they probably used horses. 

Horses in the Viking age resembled modern Icelandic horses, which are 
small, but sturdy, strong, and willing. In the saga age, they are thought to have 
been no larger than 15 hands high, about 150 centimeters,’ similar to modern 
Icelandic horses. 

An Icelandic horse breeder told me that he expects a typical speed for 
horse and rider on a long trip to be about 4 to 5 miles/hour (6 to 8 kilometers/ 
hour). Much greater speed is possible for short distances. Sturla Þórðarson 
and Orekja Snorrason rode from Flugumyri to Grenjadarstadir in two days, 
staying overnight at Miklagarðr.'“* The distance of their route would have been 
about 80 miles (130 kilometers). On the third day, they arrived at their desti- 
nation at Skinnastadir in the mid-afternoon. 

People were frequently buried with their horses in saga-age Iceland and 
in other Viking lands. Of the 157 pagan graves studied in Iceland, 84 contained 
horses, and many contained more than one.“ While it was not common to bury 
the horse with all of its gear, a great deal of horse equipment survives as grave 
goods. 

Snaffle bits were the most common type of bit, having two rings and a 
jointed mouthpiece. Many examples have been found in Iceland.'“* Very elab- 
orate bridles with decorative bronze mounts have been found in other Viking 
lands, such as in the Borre grave mound in Norway."*° 

Stirrups typically had tall hoops with heavy square loops for the leather 
strap, and some had decorative plates, such as the three bronze stirrups found 
in Iceland.’ The largest is 6.1 inches (15.5 centimeters) tall and 4.4 inches (11.2 
centimeters) wide. Elaborately decorated stirrups have been found in Scandi- 
navia, including a pair decorated with inlaid copper and silver wire.“ 

Spurs used a simple straight prick in the early part of the Viking age. Later, 
they had an upturned prick." The spurs that have been found in Iceland are 
of the straight type.” 

Horseshoes are not known to have been used until after the Viking age in 
Scandinavia, ™ although in winter, horses were shod with iron spikes for bet- 
ter traction, notably in order to draw sledges.“! Examples of such spikes are 
found in Iceland, which take the form of iron staples about 1% inches (36 mil- 
limeters) broad driven into the horse’s hooves. A point about % inches (1 cen- 
timeter) long on the flat of the staple digs into snow and ice to provide 
traction."“? 

Saddles are rarely found but were probably made from wood and leather. 
The remains of a saddle were found in the Oseberg ship burial and consisted 
of two wooden saddle panels which rested on the ribs on either side of the 
horse’s spine, with a high pommel in front of the seat. The saddle had mount- 
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Viking-age horses resembled modern Icelandic horses. The breed is small, sturdy, 
strong, and willing. Icelandic horses are capable of a fifth gait, called tölt, which 
allows them to cover ground at a fast pace that is comfortable for extended periods 
for horse and rider (author photograph). 


ing holes thought to be for a ring, which could be used for securing cargo or 
for ponying another horse. The saddle is 18 inches (47 centimeters) from front 
to back. Some saddle remains found in Iceland had evidence of having been 
decorated with bronze bosses." 

The author of Fljótsdæla saga comments that in saga days, men rode in 
enameled saddles that had high pommels.’*° That language also supports the 
use of high cantles (the back of the saddle) as well, which is the kind of saddle 
shown in use on the Bayeux tapestry. It is thought that saddles were placed far 
forward on the horse’s back,™® nearly in contact with the neck, which is how 
they are shown on the tapestry. When using a saddle of this type, the rider 
stretched his legs in front of him as he rode.” 

Young Snorri Porgrimsson, wanting to appear to be of very modest means, 
rode a mare with an old trogsédul, which translates to “trough-saddle.”* Its 
nature is not known. 

Pack saddles were used, probably in the form of a simple wooden frame 
over the horse’s back holding two open wooden framework boxes on either 
side. Pads made from turf, or woven roots of grasses, protected the animal’s 
back. Similar pack saddles were in use up until modern times in Iceland, with 
capacities of 450-650 pounds (200-300 kilograms). 

Roads tended to follow natural routes, avoiding marshy places and wet- 
lands. Routes were found that bypassed obstacles or took advantage of natural 
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features. Placename evidence testifies that the Icelanders were not always suc- 
cessful in finding these routes. There are many places called Ófæra, meaning 
impassible; you can't get there from here. 

For example, some fjords have such steep walls rising directly from the 
water that no flat land for travel exists. A trip around the fjord required nego- 
tiating narrow ledges on a steep cliff wall. Rockslides and uncertain footing 
made these trips treacherous. A misstep in bad weather, such as fog or snow, 
resulted in a fatal drop to the water. 

The language distinguishes between a trail or path (vegr) and a road cut 
through a forest or other obstacle (braut).? Placename evidence suggest that 
roads were created in Iceland in early times, such as Akbrautarholt (sleigh road 
hill) in south Iceland. 

Travel was nearly impossible across Iceland’s extensive lava fields. The 
rough terrain chewed up feet and shoes and broke ankles and legs, so travel 
across lava fields was avoided. The lava field Berserkjahraun in west Iceland 
separated the farms of Styrr Porgrimsson and his brother Vermundr, forcing a 
long detour around the lava. Styrr tricked a pair of berserks into building a trail 
through the lava field to connect the two farms, a difficult and back-breaking 
job.“! 

The desolate highland tundra-like heaths in the interior must have seemed 
an impenetrable barrier to the early setters. Heaths were difficult enough to 
navigate in fine weather, but treacherous in fog or blowing snow or other con- 
ditions of reduced visibility. The sagas suggest that people didn't avoid the 
heaths, but used them with caution, since they were often the best available 
route. 

Iceland's large glaciers created multiple barriers. Crossing the ice was a 
dangerous undertaking due to hidden crevasses and collapsing ice surfaces. 
Crossing the land below the glacier, such as along Iceland's south coast, was 
nearly as difficult due to the powerful glacial rivers which were unpredictable 
in their course, depth, and flow. Regardless, a regular route along Iceland's 
south coast existed, used for travel to the Alþing. Hrafnkell Freysgoði used this 
route from his home in the east. Sámr Bjarnason, who left at the same time, 
took the more northerly interior route, and arrived at Þingvellir before 
Hrafnkell and his party.’ 

Where possible, travelers journeyed on routes behind the glacier, in the 
interior. These routes, even though they traversed desolate heaths, were prefer- 
able to the dangers of glacier travel and crossing the rivers below the glacier. 

After burning Njáll Þorgeirsson and his family in their home, Flosi Þór- 
darson and the burners returned to Flosi’s farm at Svinafell by way of the route 
behind the mountains, north of the glacier.” 

Meltwater from the glaciers creates powerful rivers and deep canyons with 
no safe crossing anywhere along their length, particularly in north and east Ice- 
land. Jökulsá á Brú in east Iceland can not be forded anywhere along its 95 
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The saddles shown in the Bayeux tapestry have high cantles and pommels and are 
placed far forward on the horse’s back. Viking people may have used similar saddles. 


miles (150 kilometers) length. At least one bridge over the river existed at Brú. 
Sámr Bjarnason took advantage of this bridge when he rode to the Alþing to 
prosecute a case against Hrafnkell Freysgodi.'™ 

A number of other bridges in Iceland are mentioned in the sagas. Some 
of these might seem to have been natural stone bridges, such as the bridge at 
Bjarnarfoss, across the Hvítá river in the west, which Illugi and Eysteinn Eids- 
son used. The saga author says the bridge stood for a long time, but it likely 
had fallen by the time the saga was written.’ A well-known folktale gives a 
different story, saying the natural stone bridge was intentionally destroyed after 
two children fell from the bridge into the maelstrom below and perished.'*° 

Other sources suggest that bridges in the saga age were all man-made, 
using timber.” Certainly the bridge that crossed the Öxará river in Þingvellir 
was a man-made structure. However, it’s unlikely that Icelanders would ignore 
a convenient natural bridge where one existed. 

Icelanders probably had some kind of bridge-building program." Laws 
existed concerning the construction of a bridge, and what terms the bridge 
owner may impose on those who use his bridge.’ Laws also existed concern- 
ing the upkeep of bridges. Whoever was responsible for a bridge was required 
to maintain it and keep it from dilapidation or face fines or lesser outlawry.'”” 

In other Viking lands, powerful central authorities made it possible to cre- 
ate massive public works, such as the bridge built at Ravning Enge in Denmark 
around the year 979. It was built using wooden piles driven down into solid 
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ground below the water, braced with wood and spanned with wooden planks. 
The bridge was about a half mile (700 meters) long and was supported on more 
than 1000 piles driven into the ground.” 

It’s unlikely that projects of that magnitude were attempted in Iceland. 
More likely, people took advantage of natural stone bridges where possible, 
built bridges where practical, and used ferries where needed. Ferries are men- 
tioned frequently in the sagas. 

Kaldaðarnes (caller’s ness) was the farm where one called for a ferry across 
the Ölfusá river in south Iceland. Documents from after the close of saga age 
list the duties of the ferrymen. A boat and a small cargo vessel were available. 
Charges were applied to certain kinds of cargo, but passengers were carried for 
no charge."? 

Ferries were used not only for crossing rivers, but also for travel along the 
coast and to off-shore islands. Oddr Ófeigsson bought a ferry and operated it 
for several summers between Miðfjörðr in the north and Strandir in the west, 
along the coast of Húnaflói bay. With his profits, he later bought an ocean-going 
ship for foreign trade.'? 

Finding one’s way while traveling overland was not always particularly 
easy, even in the best of weather. One has the sense that it was best to travel 
with someone who already knew the way. Þórðr hreda (menace) stopped at the 
farm at Engihlíð while riding north to Kolbeinsáróss to meet a ship. Þorvaldr, 
the farmer at Engihlíð, offered to send his son Einarr with Þórðr, because Þórðr 
didn't know the way, an offer that was accepted with thanks.’ 

Svartr, a stranger in Vatnsdalr, stopped at Ingólfr Porsteinsson’s farm at 
Hof. Ingólfr, rightfully suspicious of Svartr, refused him any help, but did walk 
back to the path with Svartr to show him the way to the next farm.’ 

Finding one’s way was such a fundamental ability that it was required by 
law of all Alþing attendees."“ 

It's not likely that any navigational aids were used for land travel in the 
saga age. Compasses were unknown, and the sundials and sunstones mentioned 
in later sagas seem highly unlikely. 

One wonders if, in desolate areas, travelers built cairns (varða), piles of 
stones to mark the trail. Old cairns mark many interior routes in Iceland. 
Although little evidence from the stories or other sources suggests they were 
used in the saga age, their use seems likely. 

In both settled and unsettled regions, people used prominent, easily-rec- 
ognized landmarks as navigational aids. For example, the three peaks of the 
mountain Þríhryningr in the south can be seen over a wide area, including the 
inhabited areas of Rangárvellir, Landeyjar, and much of Fljótshlíð, as well as 
along the tracks in the uninhabited regions behind the mountain. Its distinc- 
tive shape provided an unmistakable landmark for travelers. In addition, the 
relationship between the three peaks as seen by the traveler gave a good sense 
of where he was in relationship to the mountain. 
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In describing direction, the Norse people used the four cardinal points of 
the compass: north, south, east, and west. Their usage, however, was much 
more flexible than that to which a modern saga reader is accustomed, an aspect 
which can be confusing. 

When speaking of directions within Iceland, the four cardinal points 
tended to refer to the quarter of the country. Á person from the West Fjords 
leaving Alþing to travel home might say he was heading west, meaning to the 
West Quarter, when in fact, his travel direction was nearly due north. 

On-board ship, east and west referred to directions corresponding to 
increasing longitude, and decreasing longitude, respectively, regardless of how 
much north and south travel was also involved. The East Settlement and West 
Settlement are both on the southwest coast of Greenland, yet a journey from 
the East to the West Settlement requires sailing in a direction much closer to 
north than to west. 

When referring to lands outside of Iceland in the sagas, the four cardinal 
points tend to refer to direction from Norway. An Easterner was someone from 
lands to the east of Norway, including Sweden and the area now within Rus- 
sia. A man from the south was from continental Europe. A man from the west 
was most commonly from Ireland. Vestmannaeyjar (Islands of the West Men) 
off the south coast of Iceland got its name from the Irish slaves who came to 
Iceland with Hjörleifr Hróðmarsson, one of the first settlers. The slaves revolted 
and killed Hjörleifr and his entire party. The slaves then fled to these islands 
off the coast. Ingólfr Arnarson tracked them down and killed them, and so the 
islands were named for the West men, the Irish slaves.'”” 

As important aspect of land travel in Norse lands was the giving of hos- 
pitality. A traveler expected the door of even the most modest farm to be opened 
to him for warmth, for food and drink, and for overnight shelter. 

Geirríðr built her house across the road at Borgardalr in Álptafjörðr so 
that travelers were forced to pass through her house and receive an offer of hos- 
pitality. Food was left on the table which all were welcome to share. She was 
considered a very generous woman.’ 

The generous offering of hospitality was admired. A place on the bench 
in the hall of the longhouse was found for an arriving traveler. Naturally, trav- 
elers would prefer to stay with family members or political allies, but if that 
weren't possible, they would turn to whatever farmhouse might be at hand. 
Hávamál teaches that one should offer hospitality, but in moderation.” 

It was considered good manners for a guest to stay no more than three 
days. When Einarr Helgason visited Egill Skalla-Grimson’s farm at Borg to give 
him a gift of a shield, Egill was not at home. Einarr stayed the customary three 
days and then left, leaving the shield behind.'? 

Hávamál, too, says that a guest must not remain in the same place. The 
poem teaches that a guest becomes loathed if he sits too long in someone else’s 
hall.!*! 
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Stories from the sagas suggest that hospitality was not always forthcom- 
ing. Perhaps the most egregious example is found in Egils saga. Egill Skalla- 
Grímsson repaid his host for the shabby hospitality by gouging out one of his 
host’s eyes and cutting off his beard before departing in the morning.!'? 

Eyrbyggja saga tells of Þórgunna, a Christian woman from the Hebrides 
who settled in Iceland. She grew ill and saw that her end was near. She asked 
to be buried at the church at Skálaholt, which would later become the seat of 
the first Icelandic bishop. After she died, her body was wrapped, placed in a coffin, 
and put on the back of a pack-horse for the long overland journey to Skálaholt. 

In sleet and rain, the party decided to stop for the night, rather than try 
to cross the Hvítá river in the dark. They asked for hospitality at the farm there, 
but the farmer refused. 

The men unloaded their horses and went into the hall to spend the night, 
even though no food or other hospitality was offered. In the middle of the 
night, noises were heard coming from the pantry. Thinking that thieves had 
broken in to the house, people got up to look. 

They were shocked by the sight of Þórgunna, completely naked, prepar- 
ing food. She brought it out to the hall, laid it on the table, and served it to the 
travelers. She warned the farmer of trouble if he didn’t offer better hospitality 
in future. The farmer and his wife rushed to help the travelers out of their wet 
clothes and offered them dry clothes. Lamps were lit, and all sat down to the meal 
prepared by the ghost. Þórgunna walked out of the hall and wasn't seen again.'? 

A reader of the sagas who tries to follow the location of the action in a 
story using a modern map of Iceland is likely to be confused. Events take place 
at widely scattered locations, and in improbable locations when viewed on a 
modern map. 

The locations make more sense when one realizes that the routes available 
to travelers in the saga age often have little to do with modern roads, nor were 
routes necessarily the shortest distance between two points. Low, wet areas 
were avoided in favor of higher, drier routes. Natural barriers forced travelers 
far out of their way. As an example, in Brennu-Njáls saga, many events take 
place well upriver on the Eystri-Rangá, near the farm of Keldur, far from any 
of the well-traveled roads in modern times. The reason is that the ford over the 
river in the saga age was located near there. Travelers from the settled areas in 
Fljótshlíð or Landeyjar would have had to travel to that ford to go west or north. 
Thus, anyone plotting an ambush would know that the people they sought 
would have to use that ford. 


Time Keeping 


The saga-age Icelanders used the same methods of reckoning the time and 
day as were used in the other Viking lands. Language evidence, such as the 
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names of the days of the weeks, suggests that the system of reckoning is much 
older than the settlement, so it's likely the Icelanders brought this system with 
them from their homelands.'“ 

The Icelanders realized that the calendar they were using was slipping rel- 
ative to the astronomical year, so around the year 960, they instituted a calen- 
dar reform.’ One might wonder how Icelanders, without any observational 
instruments, were able to so accurately reckon time and date. 

The apparent motion of the sun at high latitudes made time keeping with- 
out mechanical aids simpler than might at first be apparent to someone from 
the lower latitudes. At high latitudes, the sun never rises very high in the sky, 
and so it is relatively easy to compare the position of the sun relative to natu- 
ral features on the landscape, such as a mountain, in order to estimate the time 
of day. In addition, the position of the sun at sunrise and sunset relative to nat- 
ural features changes very rapidly, day by day. Around the time of the equinoxes, 
the position of the sun on the horizon changes by about one degree per day in 
Iceland, about twice the diameter of the sun. At that rate, it’s not hard to observe 
visually that the calendar is out of sync with the motion of the sun, when, on 
a particular day, the sun rises several diameters to one side or other from where 
it’s supposed to rise. 

Having an accurate calendar was at least as important in Iceland as in any 
agricultural land so that farmers knew when to plant, when to harvest, and 
when to let the rams and ewes come together in winter. All of these had to be 
carefully timed to take best advantage of the short Icelandic summer. 

Saga-age Icelanders had additional reasons for keeping accurate counts of 
the days. The annual Albing assembly opened on the Thursday of the tenth week 
after the beginning of summer. People from all over Iceland traveled to Pingvel- 
lir to attend the event, some of whom traveled for many days or even weeks to 
get to the site. Since there was a fine imposed on chieftains for arriving late, 
and a possible loss of their office,'*° keeping track of the date was critical to 
powerful and wealthy men all across Iceland. 

As in the other northern lands, saga-age Icelanders divided the year into 
two parts: sumar (summer), a time of daylight and production; and vetr (win- 
ter), a period of darkness and consumption. The first day of summer, which 
occurred in April, was a time of joyous celebration, and it remains so in mod- 
ern Iceland. 

Many events were reckoned by the season. People’s ages were counted in 
the number of winters they had survived. Fljótsdæla saga says that Helgi and 
Grimr Droplaugarson were twelve and ten winters old when they left their 
home one night in order to kill Þorgrímr tordyfill (dung beetle) for his slan- 
der.'*’ 

The year was further divided into twelve months (mánuðr), each thirty 
days long. Four extra days called aukanætr were inserted in mid-summer to 
bring the total number of days in the calendar year to 364.'** The names of the 
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months reflected the activities one might expect to perform during those 
months: heyannir (hay making time), stekktíð (lamb fold time), gormánuðr 
(slaughtering month), kornskurðarmánuðr (grain harvest month). Snorri Sturlu- 
son enumerates the names of the months in Skáldskaparmál. 

The year was further divided into 52 weeks, each 7 days long, totaling 364 
days. A sumarauki (leap-week) was inserted every seventh summer, with some 
additional adjustments, to keep the 364 day calendar year and 365.24 day astro- 
nomical year more closely in sync.“? The days of the week were named for 
Norse gods, such as Pérsdagr (Thor’s day, which became Thursday in modern 
English), as well as for activities, such as Laugardagr (wash day). 

The week was often the unit by which important dates in Icelandic soci- 
ety were measured. Albing convened on the Thursday of the tenth week after 
the first day of summer. Fardagar (Moving Days), the days on which people 
were legally permitted to move their domicile, were Thursday through Sunday 
of the sixth week of summer." 

It’s not clear how people kept track of the days. In other Scandinavian 
lands, marked wooden staves were used as calendars from the Viking age into 
the 17th century,“? and it’s quite likely that Icelanders used them as well. 

As was the year, the day was split into two parts. Each day had two dægr 
(half-days). Sólarhringr, a complete cycle of the sun through the sky, was divided 
into dagr (day) and nótt (night). The twenty-four hour period was split into 
eight equal intervals called eyktir. 

The intervals were named for what they were, such as hddegi (high-day: 
noon), and in some cases for the activity that took place at that time, such as 
dagmál (morning meal) or rismál (wake-up time). 

Time keeping was performed by comparing the location of the sun to land- 
marks on the horizon, easy to do in the high latitudes where the sun never rises 
very high in the sky. Some landmarks in Iceland were given names that reflect 
their use in time keeping, and many farms had landmarks called eyktmérk that 
picked out the eight eyktir of the day. For example, at nón (mid-afternoon), 
the sun as seen from the farm at Arnes in west Iceland was over the mountain 
Nónhyrna (nón peak). Time keeping and direction finding were interlinked. 

Time keeping in saga-age Iceland was ego-centric. The time was nón for 
a farmer because from his homefield, the sun was over Nonhyrna. The time 
was náttmál because the family was eating their evening meal. Middegi at one 
farm might well be a different time of day from miðdegi at another farm. 

Date keeping, in contrast, was universal. People at opposite ends of the 
country had to know the date so they could all converge on Pingvellir on the 
same day for the annual assembly. Great pains were taken to keep a calendar 
that was uniform across the land and that corresponded with the astronomical 
calendar, so that festivals and feasts and gatherings could be planned, and so 
that farmers could plant crops and take advantage of animal fecundity to opti- 
mize the farm’s productivity. 
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Stjörnu-Oddi Helgason’s charts and the Vínland explorers’ observations 
described earlier in this chapter attest to the saga-age Icelanders awareness of 
and interest in the apparent motion of the sun as a way to fix location, time, 
and date. 


CHAPTER 10 


Art and Leisure 


Literature 
LANGUAGE 


Icelanders of the saga age spoke what they called the dönsk tunga (the Dan- 
ish tongue), also called norræn tunga (Nordic tongue) and Norræna (Norse) in 
the medieval written sources. Today, this early language is often called Com- 
mon Scandinavian,’ or less accurately, old Norse. It is part of the Germanic 
branch of the Indo-European languages. The modern Scandinavian languages, 
including modern Icelandic, derive from this branch, as do modern German 
and English. 

In the centuries just before the Viking age, major changes took place in 
the Germanic languages. These changes separated Common Scandinavian from 
the other Germanic languages. The changes in the Scandinavian language are 
extraordinary in that they seemed to have been adopted, with few exceptions, 
across all the Norse lands, despite the lack of any central authority in these 
northern lands. Perhaps the changes were spread from the major trading cen- 
ters in Scandinavia.’ 

One must be careful when discussing the uniformity of this early language, 
however. The available sources are very sparse, consisting primarily of runic 
inscriptions on objects such as memorial stones. Yet the slight evidence sug- 
gests a remarkable uniformity across the northern lands. 

By the beginning of the Viking age, the rate of change in the Norse lan- 
guage had slowed. The language remained sufficiently uniform across all the 
Viking lands that Norse people could communicate among themselves with- 
out difficulty. From the Baltic lands to Greenland, language was no barrier to 
communications. The author of Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu says that in the time 
of King Aðalráður Játgeirsson (Æthelred the Unready) at the end of the 10th 
century, the language spoken in England was the same as that spoken in Nor- 
way and Denmark.“ 

Language was used to identify and distinguish people. The Icelandic law 
codes provided for different laws for those who spoke the Norse language than 
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for those who did not. For example, inheritance laws were different for Norse 
speakers than for “others."* 

By the end of the Viking age, the Scandinavian language had split into two 
dialects: East Norse (Sweden and Denmark); and West Norse (Norway and the 
North Atlantic settlements, including Iceland). 

Within Iceland, differences in language from one region to another are 
thought to have been very slight, in large part due to the extensive travel and 
movement within the country: to the Alþing, to fishing stations, to trade cen- 
ters, and to family members who lived in different districts.’ 

Ironically, Iceland’s conversion to Christianity was the single greatest fac- 
tor in preserving records of pagan Scandinavian culture and of saga-age Ice- 
land. Most written documentation about the world of the Vikings was compiled 
in Christian Iceland during the 12th to the 14th centuries. 

By this time, the Scandinavian languages had begun to diverge, and the 
medieval Icelanders wrote in the language now called old Icelandic. Without 
this medieval Icelandic literature, we would know very little about Viking-age 
history, society, or mythology. Not only does this medieval literature endure 
as a vital part of Icelandic culture today, but it also has had a broad impact on 
Western culture outside of Scandinavia. Neither Richard Wagner’s Der Ring des 
Nibelungen nor J. R. R. Tolkein’s Lord of the Rings would have been possible 
were it not for the writings of the medieval Icelanders. 


RUNIC WRITING 


Prior to the arrival of Christianity, the runic alphabet was widely known 
in Scandinavia, and evidence suggests that literacy was wide-spread. Highly 
public memorial stones with runic inscriptions are found in many Viking lands, 
notably Sweden. Why erect them if most of the population couldn't read them? 

More evidence for literacy comes from writing tablets showing traces of 
runic writing, which are found, not in trading towns, but in remote Scandi- 
navian farms.? The tablets consisted of a wooden frame with raised borders that 
held wax. Runic characters were inscribed into the wax with a sharp iron stylus. 

Tally sticks with runic writing are found in trading centers, meant to be 
attached to merchandise.’ Everyday objects are found inscribed with the owner’s 
name and other short messages. 

Additionally, saga evidence suggests literacy was common. In an episode 
related in Morkinskinna, the saga author found it not the least bit remarkable 
that a poor unnamed Icelander was able to read a runic inscription carved into 
a buried treasure chest.” 


POETRY 


Despite the widespread knowledge of runic writing, Scandinavian culture 
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was almost entirely oral prior to the arrival of Christianity. The longest sur- 
viving runic inscriptions are about the length of a stanza of poetry. The Norse 
people had all the tools in place for creating longer written works, but for 
unknown reasons, they chose not to. Instead, important thoughts were remem- 
bered through poetry, which was transmitted orally. 

Poets were held in high regard, not only for their ability to improvise 
poetic entertainment, but also because they were the repository of the shared 
cultural experience. Poetry was the vessel through which Norse culture was 
passed from generation to generation. Once committed to poetry, a thought 
was expected to last as long as there were people to remember it." 

Poets were the journalists, the historians, the reference librarians, and the 
entertainers of the saga age. Poets packaged thoughts and ideas into poetry that 
could be more easily remembered and recited in a culture that chose not to use 
writing. 

By the saga age, Icelanders already had a high reputation as poets. Ice- 
landers were often chosen to be the court poets in Norway. Kings placed their 
poets in positions where they could observe important events, so that eyewit- 
ness news of these events would be circulated. 

Before the battle at Stiklarstadir in Norway, King Óláfr inn helgi (the holy) 
arranged his men in battle formation. He chose the strongest and most valiant 
warriors to form a skjaldborg (shield castle) in which a solid mass of shields 
protected the men inside. The king ordered his poets into the skjaldborg so that 
they could observe the battle first-hand and compose poetry about it. Through 
their poetry, news of the battle would be disseminated throughout the Viking 
lands.” 

The poets that entered the skjaldborg were Þormóðr Kolbrúnarskáld (poet 
of Coal-brows), Gizurr gullbra (gold brow), and Porfinnr munnr (mouth), all 
Icelandic poets. The sagas incorporate a substantial body of poetry by Ice- 
landers, suggesting that they were indeed prolific poets during the saga age. 

Iceland had a vibrant oral culture. Tales, both mythological and contem- 
porary, as well as histories, genealogies, and law codes were created and pre- 
served in verse form and transmitted orally.” 

Medieval Icelandic verse falls into two broad categories: eddic poetry and 
skaldic poetry. Eddic poetry uses simple verse forms created by anonymous 
poets, telling stories of heroes and gods, or offering advice on proper behav- 
ior. It is exemplified by the poems of the Poetic Edda, a collection preserved in 
the manuscript Codex Regius (GkS 2365 4to). The book is a carefully grouped 
set of twenty-nine poems which provide advice and tell of mythical tales and 
legendary adventures. The manuscript was written in Iceland around the year 
1270, but the poems are clearly based on much older material. The poems deal 
with a wide range of material, from various sources, in various meters, for var- 
ious audiences, but they seem to represent authentic folk material deriving 
from early Viking and Germanic oral traditions.“ 
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In the following typical eddic stanza from Fáfnismál (The Lay of Fáfnir), 
the dragon Fáfnir had been struck his death-blow by Sigurðr, and the dragon 
warned the hero of his impending doom: 


I advise you now, Sigurðr, and you should take the advice, 
and ride away home from here! 

The ringing gold, and the red-glowing treasure, 
the rings will be your death.“ 


The nature of the text and marginal notes in the manuscript for some of 
the poems strongly suggest that the poetry was meant to be performed by 
“actors” who spoke directly to the audience while in character. For example, 
Skírnismál uses a wide range of dramatic techniques, including soliloquies and 
asides to the audience.” 

The Codex Regius manuscript is small and uses the leaves with great 
efficiency. It is void of embellishments such as the illuminations used for the 
stories and histories contained within Flateyarbok (GkS 1005 folio), suggest- 
ing that the people of the time thought these poems to be of lesser importance." 

In contrast to eddic poetry, skaldic or court poetry tells about contempo- 
rary people and events; the poems are verses about Vikings composed by 
Vikings.” The poems commemorate major events, record emotions, and offer 
praise for kings and others from whom the poet might hope for recompense. 

Snorri Sturluson, a 13th century Icelandic poet, historian, scholar, and 
chieftain, considered ancient skaldic poetry to be a reliable historical source. 
In the foreword to Heimskringla, his history of the Norwegian kings, Snorri says 
that he gathered most of the historical information for his book from skaldic 
verses. 


King Harald had poets with him, and men today still know their poems, and the 
poems about all the kings of Norway then and since. And we have set great store 
by what is said in these poems, which were recited in front of the kings them- 
selves or their sons. We have taken as true everything that one finds in those 
poems about their expeditions and battles.?? 


Snorri adds that while poets wanted to offer the highest praise to their 
chieftains, none would have dared to exaggerate or fabricate in verse, since 
that would be taken as mockery, not as praise. 

Skaldic poetry is usually attributed to named poets (skdld). About five 
thousand verses survive, typically as verses quoted in other works, such as the 
sagas and the Snorra Edda, Snorri Sturluson’s treatise on Norse poetry and 
mythology. In the book, several hundred poets are named and their verse 
quoted.” Most of the named poets are Icelanders. 

Skaldic poetry was considered to be the highest form of art, a gift from 
Óðinn, the highest of the gods. The poems use extremely difficult meters and 
complex, ornate diction.” Word order is altered significantly, which was pos- 
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sible in a highly inflected language such as Icelandic and its ancient predeces- 
sors. 

An inflected language changes the form of a word depending on how the 
word is used in a sentence. For example, the subject, object, and indirect object 
of the sentence are clear in Icelandic regardless of their order in the sentence 
due to their inflection. 

Since the importance of word order is diminished, it was possible for the 
poet to express two or three clauses simultaneously in the verse.” The tortu- 
ous syntax also served to meet the complex metrical requirements of the verse 
and additionally elevated the art of the poem. During delivery, the verses may 
have been marked by alterations in pitch or volume to help the listener keep 
track of the discontinuous syntax.” 

Skaldic poetry is distinguished by its extensive use of kennings, poetic par- 
aphrases such as steed of the waves to stand for the word ship. Many of these 
kennings have their roots in the mythological and heroic poetry, so skaldic 
poets and their audiences needed to be well versed in Norse mythology. For 
example, flame of the Rhine meant gold, but the phrase would be meaningless 
to someone who didn't know the story of how the gold of the Völsungar ended 
up at the bottom of the Rhine. 

Kennings could be several layers deep, with words in a kenning replaced 
by yet another kenning. For example, in the kenning flame of the sea-steed’s path: 
sea-steed means ship; ship’s path means water; and flame of water means gold.” 

All of these features can be found in the verses of Egill Skalla-Grimsson, 
a renowned Icelandic Viking, warrior, brawler, and poet, whose story is told 
in Egils saga. Egill and his brother Þórólfr fought in the battle of Vinheidr while 
in the service of King Aðalsteinn of England. Þórólfr died a meaningless death 
in the battle, in part thanks to a military blunder by Adalsteinn. Egill survived 
and brought the battle to a victorious conclusion. 

Following the battle, at the victory feast in the king’s hall, Egill and Adal- 
steinn sat across from one another, on opposite sides of the fire. Egill, grief- 
stricken and angry, remained fully armed, glaring silently at the king from 
under his swarthy brows, refusing to join in the revelry. He repeatedly pulled 
his sword part-way out of its scabbard, then slammed it back in. 

To defuse the situation, the king removed a golden ring from his arm, 
placed it on the point of his sword, and offered it to Egill across the fire. Egill 
took the ring on the end of his sword and put it on his arm. Mollified by the 
king’s gift and the respect it signified, Egill joined in the feast by taking up the 
drinking horn and speaking this verse: 


Hrammtangar lætr hanga 
hrynvirgil mér brynju 
Höðr á hauki troðnum 
heidis vingameidi; 
ritmoedis knák reiða 
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ræðr gunnvala bræðir 
gelgju seil á galga 
geirveðrs, lofi at meira.? 

The verse form is dróttkvætt (heroic meter), commonly used in skaldic 
poetry. Each stanza has eight lines, and each line has six syllables, three of them 
stressed. The lines are linked in alliterating pairs: two words in the odd lines 
alliterate with one word in the even lines. All lines have internal rhyme or con- 
sonance. In the first two lines, the syllables hramm, hang, and hryn alliterate, 
with rhyme in the syllables tang and hang, hryn and bryn. 

A direct translation might read: 

Of-the-hand causes to-hang 
ringing-snare to-me of-the-mailcoat 
Höðr on the hawk-trodden 

hawk’s swinging-pole; 
of-the-shield-vexer I do brandish 
arranges of-battle-hawks the feeder 
of-the-staff cord on the gallows 

of the spear-storm, glory for greater. 


The first step in the interpretation of skaldic verse is to untangle the word 
order. The stanza can be organized as: 
Höðr brynju lætr hanga hrynvirgil hrammtangar mér á hauki troðnum vingameidi 
heiðis; 
Knák reiða seil gelgju rítmæðis á galga geirveðrs; gunnvala bræðir ræðr at meira 
lofi. 
Applying the same organization to the English translation: 


Höðr of the mailcoat causes the ringing snare of the hand to hang on my hawk-trod- 
den swinging-pole (i.e. gallows) of the hawk. 

I do brandish the cord of the staff of the shield-vexer on the gallows of the spear-storm; 
the feeder of the battle-hawks arranges for greater glory. 


The next step is to solve the kennings, which are italicized above. To 
unravel these puzzles, one needs to be very familiar with Norse mythology. For 
example, Höðr is one of the Norse gods, so the god of the mailcoat is a war- 
rior. Hence: 


The warrior causes the metallic arm-ring to hang on my hawk-trodden arm (i.e. 
where a nobleman’s hawk sits). I do brandish the arm-ring (shield-vexer=sword; 
staff of the shield vexer=arm that supports the sword) on the sword (spear- 
storm=battle); the warrior (who feeds carrion birds) arranges for greater glory. 


In simple prose, Egill accepts the gift proffered by the king on his sword, 
along with the honor it signifies. 

Skaldic poetry is so complex that it may have taken some time to sort out 
a verse. Could a listener have unraveled the complex wordplay on the fly? In 
many cases in the sagas, the listeners appear to understand the meaning as the 
poem is recited. In others, some later careful thought and reflection was required. 
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In Gísla saga, Þórdís Súrsdóttir heard her brother Gísli recite a verse. Þórdís 
went home, pondered the verse, then came to the realization that Gísli was tak- 
ing credit for his having killed Þórdís's husband.”’ 

Similarly, in Grettis saga, Spes and her servants were out walking in Byzan- 
tium when they heard the beautiful voice of Porsteinn Asmundarson. He was 
imprisoned in a dungeon and was chanting to keep up his spirits. Spes asked 
why he was imprisoned. Porsteinn explained that he had killed to avenge his 
brother Grettir’s death, and he praised Grettir in a verse. Those in Spes’s party 
who understood the verse added their admiration for Grettir, but the saga text 
suggests that many in the group were not able to understand the complexities 
of Porsteinn’s verse on the spot.’ 

Skaldic poetry features prominently in some of the sagas. Indeed, some of 
the sagas center on characters who might best be described as warrior-poets. 
The art of war and the art of poetry were thought to be intertwined; both were 
gifts from Odinn, the highest of the gods. Egill Skalla-Grímsson, in reviewing 
his life in his poem “Sonatorrek,” praised Odinn for his gifts: the gift of poetry, 
and the gift of being able to discern his true enemies.” 

Unlike the verses in the histories, such as Heimskringla, which serve to 
authenticate a historical event, the verses in the Sagas of Icelanders usually have 
a different purpose, and thus are regarded today with skepticism. Are they his- 
torical verses created by the poet to whom they’re attributed in the saga? Or 
are they verses created by the saga author at the same time he composed the 
prose??? Arguments have been advanced on both sides, and the best answer 
seems to be that there may be some of each, even within the same saga. 

Either way, it would be easy to skip over the verses, especially when read- 
ing English translations, where the clever wordplay and elegant diction in the 
original are largely erased by the translator’s need to make the meaning of the 
verse comprehensible. That omission by the reader would be a mistake. 

The verses were placed there by the saga authors for several good reasons. 
For one, they reveal the mental and emotional state of a character in a way that 
would be inappropriate for, or at least, less sensitively handled in prose. By 
using prose and poetry together, the author tells a story with nuances that nei- 
ther form alone can achieve satisfactorily.*! 

Additionally, some of the poems have entertainment value that makes 
struggling through the verses more than worth the effort. As an example, some 
rivals in the sagas battle using verse, fighting with words, rather than weapons. 
In Bjarnar saga Hítdælakappa, Björn Hítdælakappi and Þórðr Kolbeinsson 
both sought the affection and the hand of Oddný Þorkelsdóttir. Their taunts, 
insults, and gibes, expressed in verse, are cruel, but clever, inventive, and on 
the mark, making for humorous reading. 

When a settlement was finally arranged between the two, Þórðr wondered 
aloud whether he and Björn had composed a similar number of scandalous 
verses. To find out, they each recited their verses, only some of which were fit 
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to hear, according to the saga author. It turned out Þórðr had composed one 
fewer insulting verse than had Björn. Þórðr remedied the situation on the spot, 
and Björn took the newly composed insulting verse to mean that Þórðr was 
not truly interested in peace. The settlement was abandoned.” 


SAGAS 


With the conversion to Christianity in the 11th century, Iceland was intro- 
duced to a book-based culture. The Icelanders were quick to exploit the new 
means of preserving the story of their land and people. Texts written with pen 
and ink on vellum by educated people could be read by other educated people 
as an alternate and more precise way to preserve and transmit important 
thoughts. The first named Icelandic author was Semundr enn fróði (the wise) 
Sigfússon, who wrote several historical works in Latin at the beginning of the 
12th century, none of which have survived. 

In contrast with other parts of Europe, where vernacular literature took cen- 
turies to develop, the Icelanders were writing extensively in their native tongue 
within decades of their first works in Latin. They adapted the Roman alphabet 
to meet the requirements of the Icelandic language, adding additional letters 
such as $ (thorn) to represent sounds in the northern language. Prominent 
families sent their sons abroad for education very quickly after the conversion, 
realizing the value of having a priest in the family. Bishop Isleifr Gizurarson 
began educating young Icelanders at Skálholt in the later part of the 11th century.” 

As early as 1117, the Alping called for Iceland’s laws to be written down, a 
process that began the following winter.** Around the year 1130, Ari enn fróði 
(the wise) Þorgilsson produced a history of Iceland, Íslendingabók. He was the 
first named Icelandic author to write in the vernacular.” Landnámabók, the 
other major text on the settlements, was composed at about the same time. 
Starting in the middle of the 12th century, a series of grammatical treatises were 
written to teach writing, use of language, and composition to Icelandic stu- 
dents without having to resort to Latin texts.“ By the 1200s, Icelandic authors 
were producing a torrent of works in Icelandic, in contrast with the rest of 
Europe, where Latin remained the dominant language of the literate. 

Iceland’s uniquely developed vernacular literature remains the subject of 
lively discussion and debate. It has been suggested that Icelanders did not use 
Latin because they weren't proficient in the language.“ Multiple causes were 
doubtless at play. Iceland was unique among European countries in having a 
population comprised of a large number of free, land-owning farmers. Many 
of these men were educated, and some were ordained priests.** They wanted 
and commissioned books in their own language, not Latin. Additionally, the 
oral literary traditions of the Icelanders also favored writings in the vernacu- 
lar. Many of the early vernacular writings are preoccupied with matters of land- 
settlement, genealogy, or history, matters that had material bearing on the 
economic, legal, and social standing of contemporary Icelanders. 
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European literature was translated into Icelandic, including stories of the 
lives of saints, and learned books on topics including astronomy, natural his- 
tory, and geography. Romances from the courts of Europe were translated, such 
as Tristrams saga og Ísondar. Travel books were written by Icelandic visitors to 
Europe. 

Vernacular Icelandic literature also included a substantial body of mate- 
rial about broader Scandinavian history. Histories written in Iceland, such as 
Snorri Sturluson's Heimskringla, are among our most important surviving 
records of Nordic history during the Viking age. Another group of histories 
cover contemporary events, such as the sagas of bishops, and the Sturlunga 
saga, a compilation that describes the events in Iceland during the turbulent 
12th and 13th centuries. Other prose writings deal with mythological and leg- 
endary subjects inherited from the pagan Viking tradition, such as Snorri 
Sturluson’s Edda, composed over an extended period beginning around the 
year 1220, and the Vélsunga saga, from later in the century. 

Most memorable of all are the medieval Icelanders’ stories about their 
Viking-age ancestors, known as the Íslendingasögur (Sagas of Icelanders), some- 
times called the family sagas. The stories of the sagas take place in the 9th to 
llth centuries, the period called the saga age. They remain compelling and 
entertaining reading today. 

The first family sagas appeared in the early part of the 13th century. They 
flourished at the end of the 13th and beginning of the 14th century. By the 
beginning of the 15th century, saga writing had declined and few additional sto- 
ries of this form were written.“ 

By the time the sagas came to be written, Iceland had weathered a turbu- 
lent period in her history, with a long period of bloodshed followed by the col- 
lapse of the free-state and the loss of independence. Some readers see the sagas 
as a wistful look back at the golden age of settlement and commonwealth from 
the turbulent period of the Sturlunga age and its aftermath. 

About forty sagas survive, along with a number of shorter prose narra- 
tives called Adttir. The stories survive today in vellum manuscripts from approx- 
imately the 14th through the 16th century, as well as on later paper copies.“ 
Although the printing press arrived in Iceland in the 1530s," its use was reserved 
for church materials; secular materials continued to be hand-copied. 

The sagas feature farmers, chieftains, and slaves; husbands, wives, and 
rivals; friendships, hatreds, and conflicting loyalties; adventure, humor, and 
tragedy. Some of them follow families for generation after generation, begin- 
ning with their emigration from Norway. They are distinctive among medieval 
literatures in telling heroic tales not about heroes, but about typical Icelanders 
of the settlement and commonwealth period, offering compelling images of 
life in saga-age Iceland. 

The stories are narrated in a sparse, objective style. The author writes in 
the third person and rarely tells the reader anything that could not be observed 
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by a witness. Internal thoughts and emotions are communicated by behavior 
and dialog. The author rarely intrudes on the narrative and rarely judges char- 
acters or events. Instead, events and dialog are dryly reported as if being read 
into the historical record. Judgment is conveyed through the action and dialog 
of third parties in the story. 

For example, Egill Skalla-Grímsson was a young lad when he killed another 
boy in return for some rough treatment and humiliation in a ball game. The 
saga author reports the killing in a completely neutral tone: “Egill ran to Grimr 
and drove the axe into his head, right into the brain.” 

The reaction of Egill's mother tells us how this action was judged. She was 
clearly pleased with her son’s initiative and awareness of the need to maintain 
honor. The saga author dryly notes: “Bera said he has the makings of a Viking.”* 

The authors of the sagas are all anonymous. The manuscripts do not list 
the authors, or even the titles. The only saga whose author has been identified 
with even the slightest degree of certainty is Egils saga, thought by Sigurður 
Nordal to have been written by Snorri Sturluson,“ who is known to have 
authored other significant books in the 13th century. 

While some saga authors were content merely to report the story, other 
authors were clearly more skilled at using literary devices to enhance the reader's 
experience. Some authors masterfully controlled the pacing of the story, build- 
ing tension and releasing it as needed to control the reader's emotional involve- 
ment.* Cross-cutting, commonly used to build suspense in modern feature 
films, was also used for the same purposes in the sagas, where the narrative first 
focused on one group of antagonists, then jumped to focus on their opponents, 
and then back again, until the two sides met in conflict. An example is Porb- 
jörn öngull's attack on Grettir Ásmundarson, where the author jumps back and 
forth between descriptions of Grettir’s debilitating injuries and Þorbjörn's 
advance and attack on Grettir’s island hideaway at Drangey.“ 

Many sagas are composed as interwoven strands of narrative. Story and 
characters are developed only to be dropped and picked up later in the saga to 
be interwoven with other strands of the story.“ Chapters 24-28 of Grettis saga 
have five plot lines being developed simultaneously.‘ 

Authors foreshadow coming events through the use of dialog spoken by 
third parties, notably about their dreams, which were thought to give warning 
of future events, and through other supernatural events. Gísli Súrsson told his 
wife Auðr Vésteinsdóttir of his dreams, terrifying visions that foretold his 
death.? 

The appearance and clothing of major characters are often described in 
great detail, which served to give the readers clues about characters’ attributes 
and their status in society. Fine, brightly-colored clothing and prestigious 
weapons signified wealth, status, and power. Clothing could also be used to fore- 
shadow. The wearing of black (blár) clothing in the sagas signifies that the 
wearer is about to kill someone. 
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Some characters are introduced with lengthy genealogies. These serve to 
draw the reader's attention to kinship relationships that will help the reader 
understand characters’ behaviors later in the saga. Additionally, they suggest 
that the reader is receiving a truthful account of the lives of important histor- 
ical people. 

The sagas must be used with great care as a historical source. Centuries 
separated the authors from their subjects. Major changes had taken place in Ice- 
landic culture and society during those centuries. The broad outlines of the 
stories may be based on actual events and historical characters, but the details 
are obscured by time and were certainly manipulated to suit the authors’ lit- 
erary needs. 

Indeed, the literary sophistication of the stories is itself dangerous. It is easy 
to be seduced by the authors’ highly believable characters, events, and settings. 

The pendulum of acceptance has swung from one extreme to the other dur- 
ing the 20th century. At the beginning of the century, the tendency was to accept 
the sagas as truth. Archaeological reports confirmed the events of the sagas 
based on the flimsiest of evidence. By the end of the century, archaeologists 
prefaced their analyses saying that saga sources must be “set aside” because they 
are “irrelevant” to the archaeological study of the first part of the saga age.?! 

Nonetheless, there is clearly a considerable body of genuine historical 
information imbedded in these texts, and they remain one of the most impor- 
tant reference points for understanding not only the saga age in Iceland, but 
the broader Viking age of northern Europe. 

How the sagas came to be written down remains the subject of contro- 
versy. Did an author select and combine and enhance existing oral tradition to 
create a new work, or did a scribe merely transcribe the oral tradition onto vel- 
lum? Are the sagas literary creations, or merely mechanical transcriptions? Good 
arguments on both sides of the question can be advanced. 

In either case, the sagas are a serendipitous combination of scholastic 
learning from books with the Icelandic tradition of oral story telling." The Ice- 
landic story-telling traditions blended with historiographical works from for- 
eign sources to create a unique new literary form: the Sagas of Icelanders.“ 

Over the centuries, the original manuscripts of the sagas were copied, 
transcribed, combined, interpolated, and edited. Material was deleted and new 
material written to bridge the gap. None of the surviving manuscripts repre- 
sent the “original” version of the stories as set down by the first author. All the 
surviving manuscripts are copies, dating from well after the time the stories 
were first written down. Both early and late manuscripts survive for some sagas, 
and occasionally, the differences in the texts, the hands, and the illuminations 
are quite significant. 
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Art 


The Viking people prized decorative art. Virtually every artifact found 
from the Viking age is highly decorated, even mundane, commonplace objects. 
Yet the Viking people apparently had little use for realistic pictorial art, since 
few such objects have been found. One of the few surviving examples was found 
in Sigtuna, Sweden and depicts the head of a man carved from the end of an 
elk antler.” 

The northern people apparently did not create art for art's sake. There are 
few examples of decorated objects having no purpose other than to display 
their ornamentation. Instead, Viking-age art is characterized by extraordinary 
ornamentation of everyday objects. Even the humblest objects are elaborately 
and unrestrainedly decorated. 

Objects from saga-age Iceland are no different from those found in other 
Viking lands. Exceptional decoration seems to have been the rule. 

A spearhead found in Kotmúli in south Iceland is decorated with twelve 
protruding nail heads and is inlaid with silver, copper, and niello (a black alloy 
of sulfur, copper, silver and lead). Still striking today, its appearance when new 
and shiny one thousand years ago must have been stunning. 

The sagas talk about artistic treasures now lost. Vésteinn Vésteinsson gave 
Gísli Súrsson and his wife Auðr Vésteinsdóttir a fabulous tapestry, 60 meas- 
ures long. The measure isn't specified, but if it meant ells, the tapestry would 
have been about 100 feet (30 meters) long, an extraordinary piece. 

It is thought that these tapestries depicted scenes from Norse mythology. 
A surviving example was found in the Oseberg ship burial in Norway. Based 
on the weaving frame found in the same burial, it is thought that the tapestry 
could not have been much longer than 6.5 feet (2 meters) long.” It is 6 to 9 
inches (16 to 23 centimeters) wide and decorated with scenes depicting men 
and women on foot and on horseback, accompanied by horse-drawn wagons. 
The images were created with colored wools using a variety of techniques.” 
The figures are outlined with soumak, in which colored yarns were wrapped 
around the warp threads during weaving. The outlines were later filled in with 
colored brocade.” 

Wooden objects were decorated with carvings. Óláfr pái (peacock) built 
a fabulous new house at Hjardarholt in west Iceland, larger and grander than 
had been seen before. At a wedding feast in the new house, the poet Ulfr Ugga- 
son composed the poem Húsdrápa about the heroic tales carved into the wood 
of the hall.“ 

The Oseberg ship burial is the source of some extraordinary examples of 
Viking-age wood carving. Five posts carved with animal heads were found, 
which are thought to have been cult objects. The detail and fine workmanship 
in the carvings, suggests a very skilled artist. Differences among the five exam- 
ples suggest that several different artists made the various posts.°' The sledge 
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found in the same burial i 
has elaborate carvings on aie a 
every surface, along with 
four realistic carved 
human heads at the ends 
of the four posts. 


This spear, found at the farm Kotmuli in south Ice- 
land, is magnificently decorated with inlays of cop- 
per, silver, and niello. It exemplifies the kind of 

Other forms of artis- elaborate decorative art applied to many everyday 
tic endeavors include objects in the Viking age (illustration courtesy 
stone carving, such as that Michéle Hayeur-Smith, Fornleifastofnun Islands). 
seen on the memorial 
stones found in many Viking lands, notably Sweden, but not in Iceland. 
Weapons were frequently elaborately decorated with stampings and inlays. 
Bone and ivory artifacts were carved, such as the casket having sixteen carved 
walrus ivory panels found in Bamberg, Germany.” 

Jewelry in the Viking lands was typically elaborately decorated as well. 
Jewelry found in Iceland tends to be of lesser quality, both in the materials 
used and the quality of the workmanship, than that found in other Viking 
lands.“ 

During the Viking era, various styles of artistic decoration were devel- 
oped and applied to a wide variety of decorated items. It is customary to divide 
Viking-age art into six successive styles. A particular style lasted for a period 
of time, but was not immediately replaced by a new style. Rather, the two styles 
coexisted for a period of time. 

It’s remarkable how quickly new styles overspread the entire Norse sphere 
of influence. Clearly, communications between the various parts of the Viking 
world was excellent, and new artistic styles were carried from place to place 
and were readily adopted. It’s thought that these new styles were disseminated 
from Viking trading towns. 

The styles are named for the modern geographic area where important 
archaeological finds were made. They are: 

Oseberg: This style was used during the first three-quarters of the 9th 
century. The “gripping beast” motif, first seen in Scandinavian art that pre- 
dates the Viking age, is fully developed in this style. The claws of each beast in 
the design grip the bodies of adjacent beasts. The decorative carvings from the 
Oseberg ship burial in Norway exemplify the Oseberg style. Brooches in the 
Oseberg style have been found in Iceland, such as the two examples found at 
Skógar in west Iceland.“ 

Borre: This style was used from the last quarter of the 9th century to the 
mid-point of the 10th. It features mask-like animal heads, pretzel-shaped bod- 
ies, and gripping paws. The style is exemplified by the bronze harness mounts 
found in Borre, Norway.“ Examples of the Borre style have been found in Ice- 
land, such as the brooch found at Vad in east Iceland.“ 

Jelling: This style first appeared at the beginning of the 10th century and 
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continued through the third quarter of the 10th century. Animal shapes are “S” 
shaped and are intertwined to form an open interlace pattern with diagonal 


Six successive styles of Viking decorative art 
are recognized. A sample of each style is 
shown in chronological order, starting at the 
top and moving clockwise. The Oseberg style 
is represented by a detail from a wood carv- 
ing on the Oseberg ship. A detail of a brooch 
found in Vad in east Iceland shows the Borre 
style (illustration courtesy Michéle Hayeur- 
Smith, Fornleifastofnun Islands). The Jelling 
style is illustrated by a sword chape found at 
Hafurbjarnarstadir in west Iceland (illustra- 
tion courtesy Michéle Hayeur-Smith, Forn- 
leifastofnun Islands). The axe found at 
Mammen exemplifies the Mammen style. 
The Ringerike style is represented by carved 
wooden door panels from Flatatunga in 
north Iceland. The brooch found at Tröll- 
skógar in south Iceland is one of the finest 
examples of the Urnes style (illustration 
courtesy Michéle Hayeur-Smith, Forn- 
leifastofnun Islands). 


symmetry. The exemplar is a silver 
cup found at Jelling in Denmark, 
ornamented with animal designs.“ 
A sword chape found in Hafurb- 
jarnarstadir in west Iceland is of the 
Jelling style.“ 

Mammen: This style flour- 
ished in the last half of the 10th cen- 
tury. Seminaturalistic lion and bird 
motifs were used, along with the 
familiar Norse serpent. Character- 
istically, one or two large motifs fill 
a panel, with asymmetric scrolls 
and ornamental lines. The spectac- 
ularly decorated silver-inlaid axe- 
head found in Mammen, 
Denmark, exemplifies the style.“ A 
carved bone fragment from 
Ljótsstaðir in north Iceland is one 
of the few examples of the Mam- 
men style found in Iceland.” 

Ringerike: This style dates 
from the first half of the 11th cen- 
tury. Lion-like beasts continue to 
be used, but with tightly clustered 
tendrils forming their manes and 
tails. Plant motifs are also used 
with foliate patterns. The style 
doesn't take its name from any 
important find; nothing of the 
Ringerike style was found at 
Ringerike, Norway. A good exam- 
ple of the style is the weathervane 
found in Heggen, Norway.” This 
style came into use at about the 
same time Christianity was 
adopted throughout the Viking 
lands, so it appears in many early 
church finds. In Iceland, the style 
is represented by carvings on 
wooden wall panels found in 
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Flatatunga in north Iceland.” The panels probably were used in the first cathe- 
dral at Hólar and represent some of the earliest church decorations from any 
of the Nordic lands.” 

Urnes: This style was used from the middle of the 11th century well into 
the 12th century. Extremely stylized animals are used, with long, sinuous bod- 
ies and with heads and feet reduced to mere elongated terminals. Figure-eight 
and multi-loop compositions are employed. The style takes its name from the 
wood carvings at the Urnes stave church in Norway. One of the finest exam- 
ples of the style is a silver brooch found in south Iceland at Tröllaskógar.“ 

The Urnes style is the last style of Norse art. In the 12th century, uniquely 
Nordic styles fell out of fashion as styles of continental European art became 
fashionable throughout the Viking lands. 

It has been pointed out that Norse poetry and literature share some of the 
same complexities as Norse art. In art, exceedingly complicated forms are used 
all over a figure to create a single unified image. Similarly in literature, multi- 
ple plot lines are developed and abandoned, only to be taken up again in order 
to create a single, unified dramatic narrative. 

It’s been suggested that this similarity between poetry and visual arts 
derives from the same underlying sensibility in Viking culture: some innate 
appreciation and enjoyment of these ornate, baroque forms. 


Music and Dance 


At a very deep level, music and dance are a significant part of the human 
experience. Humans have created and enjoyed music in many cultures and 
many time periods. Yet, if the Vikings created music or dance, they have kept 
it a secret. There is little evidence in either the literary records or the archae- 
ological records of music or dance in the Viking culture. 

The lack of evidence is a surprise, since other contemporary people with 
whom the Vikings had contact, such as the Celtic people, and the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, had music as a part of their culture. One can find the remains of the instru- 
ments themselves, descriptions of instruments, stories about instruments, and 
pictures of instruments in the records of these other cultures. 

Did the Icelanders, or any of the Viking people for that matter, perform 
and enjoy music? If they did, where are the remains of their instruments in the 
archaeological records? Where are the descriptions of song and music and per- 
formance in the sagas? The sources are, for the most part, mysteriously silent. 

Most of the references to music in the sagas tend to refer to music in other 
cultures which were touched by Norse people. Many of the references are late, 
after the Viking age. Very few of the references involve Icelanders. 

One might expect that at least a few Viking-era musical instruments would 
survive. On one hand, the organic materials from which instruments were 
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made are unlikely to remain intact after centuries of burial. On the other hand, 
unusual conditions have permitted a large number of other organic artifacts 
to have survived. Regardless, few musical instruments or parts of instruments 
have been found from the Viking age in Viking lands. 

The most convincing musical instrument find is the 10th century bone 
flute, found at Birka, Sweden.” It remains playable today. Other notable arti- 
facts include a portion of a 10th century set of wooden pan pipes found at York, 
England, and the 9th century amber bridge from an unknown six-stringed 
instrument found in a burial at Broa, Sweden.” 

This is in stark contrast to the countless other bone and wood and amber 
artifacts, such as combs and ice skates and gamepieces and jewelry. The scarcity 
in the archaeological record suggests that musical instruments simply were not 
very common in Viking lands. 

The literary record is even more confusing. From the stories, we learn that 
men of accomplishment prided themselves on their musical abilities. For exam- 
ple, Earl Régnvaldr Kali Kolsson claimed in one of his verses to have mastered 
music and verse,” while King Haraldr harðráði claimed to have mastered harp- 
playing and poetry.” 

Musical instruments are rarely mentioned in the stories, although harps 
appear in several of the eddic poems. A harp is mentioned in Véluspd, played 
by a ogress's herdsman.*° One of the most familiar examples of harp-playing is 
the legendary story of Gunnarr in the snake pit, described in both Atlakviða?! 
and Atlamdl.* In order to dispose of Gunnarr, Atli had him thrown into a pit 
filled with venomous snakes. To calm the snakes, Gunnarr played his harp, but 
to no avail. In Atlamál, it is said that Gunnarr played the harp with his toes, 
presumably because his hands were bound. The episode is illustrated in a wood 
carving from the portal of the stave church at Hylestad, Norway, carved around 
the year 1200.* 

Music and musical instruments appear only rarely in the Sagas of Ice- 
landers, and most typically when Icelanders are abroad. Viglundar saga says 
that in Norway, Earl Eirikr led King Harald harfagri and his men into the hall 
accompanied by all kinds of music and singing and stringed instruments.** The 
earl gave the king a harp with alternating silver and gold strings.® In Jökuls 
pattr Búasonar, Jökull Búason was entertained with songs and bassoon music 
while visiting King Soldan in the land of the Saracens.?“ 

A rare example of music being played in Iceland in the sagas appears in 
Bárðar saga Snæfellsáss. Helga Bárðardóttir lay in bed all night and played the 
harp because she wasn't inclined to sleep.” 

Singing songs (söngr) is just as rare in the sagas as the playing of musical 
instruments. Weapons sing, such as Skarphedinn Njálsson's axe,** and Gun- 
narr Hámundarson's halberd.? Christian masses are sung.” Caves sing when 
they echo back the words spoken inside them.“ But rarely do people sing. 

Instead, people chant (kveda). They chant verses of poetry. They chant 
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magical rites.” They chant to amuse themselves. While imprisoned in Byzan- 
tium, Porsteinn Asmundarson chanted to keep his spirits high. His fine voice 
attracted the attention of Spes, who arranged his release.” 

Is chanting the Vikings equivalent of singing? From the examples in the 
stories, it would seem likely. 

After the conversion to Christianity near the end of the Viking era, music 
would more certainly have been a part of daily life. Music in the church in 
Norse lands would have been the same as anywhere else in Europe at the time: 
psalms and hymns were sung as part of daily worship. 

Dance is not mentioned at all in the Sagas of Icelanders. Dance (danz) 
appears in the later contemporary sagas and bishops’ sagas written in the 13th 
and 14th century about contemporary events that took place well after the saga 
age. Dances were accompanied by songs meant to mock or humiliate, although 
love songs also accompanied dance.” In Íslendinga saga, it is said that the peo- 
ple of Breiðabólstaðir made several dances about Loftr and many other sorts 
of mockeries.”° 

One expects that if singing and music were an important part of daily life 
in the saga era, more evidence of it would have survived, both in the literature 
and in the archaeological records. The lack of evidence proves little. The best 
we can say is that we simply do not know whether music was performed or not. 
We do not know the nature of the performances nor the nature of the instru- 
ments on which it was performed. 


Games and Sports 


The Viking people delighted in games, sports, and competitions. Stories 
in the sagas suggest that people were highly competitive, constantly looking for 
ways to judge who was stronger or faster or more accomplished. Eysteinn and 
Sigurðr Magnússon, brothers and joint kings of Norway, were drinking with 
their men one night. The ale was not good, and the conversation was quiet. 
King Eysteinn said that it was customary, when men drank together, that they 
choose someone to compare themselves to. King Eysteinn chose King Sigurðr.” 

Sigurðr claimed he was a better wrestler. Eysteinn countered he was more 
agile. Sigurðr said he was better at swimming, but Eysteinn said he was better 
at ice skating, adding that his brother was no better at it than a cow.” 

Both indoor board games and outdoor sporting competitions appear to 
have been regular leisure time activities in Iceland, based on both saga litera- 
ture and archaeological evidence. The literary sources tell us that games were 
played regularly, but nothing about the playing fields, the equipment, or the 
rules. 

In the same way that a modern author has no need to outline the rules to 
a reader when describing a character playing an informal game of football with 
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friends, the saga authors had no need to describe the details of the saga-age 
games. In both cases, the intended audience was so familiar with the game that 
no reminder was needed. As a result, the stories talk about the games being 
played and the fights that broke out during the games, but nothing about the 
games themselves. 

The best archaeological sources are for board games. Game boards and 
playing pieces are common finds in grave goods. The game boards that have 
been found have playing surfaces marked off in squares ranging from 7 x 7 
square up to 15 x 15 square in the case of the board found in the Gokstad ship 
burial.” Playing pieces have been found made from a wide variety of material: 
glass, bone, antler, amber, bronze, and wood.?? It's unclear whether dice, which 
are sometimes found with the playing pieces, are a part of this board game, or, 
perhaps, a different game. 

One board game was called hnefatafl or tafl. Carvings on memorial stones, 
such as the Ockelbo stone from Sweden,'” show people playing board games."°! 
The object of the game is unknown, but it appears to have been a strategy game 
in which a king and his retainers controlled by one player are opposed by an 
army controlled by the other player. 

The hnefatafl set found in a grave at Baldursheimr in north Iceland con- 
tained twenty-four pawns, one king, and one die. The pawns, made from the 
teeth of marine mammals, were once colored, twelve of them red, the other 
twelve white.’ The king is made from whalebone and shows a seated human 
figure, gripping his beard in both hands. The die is not a cube, like a mod- 
ern die, but rather a rectangular prism with four long sides and two short ones. 
The Baldursheimr die is marked with pips from three through six on the four 
long faces, and has no markings on the short faces. Because of the geometry 
of the die, it seems unlikely that the short faces would come up when thrown. 
The Icelandic law prohibited gambling on dice games or playing board games 
with money at stake.’ 

Skill at playing board games apparently was held in some esteem. The story 
of King Eysteinn and King Sigurðr comparing their accomplishments summa- 
rized earlier in this chapter also appears in a slightly different form in Morkin- 
skinna. In that text, Sigurðr claimed he was stronger and a better swimmer, but 
Eysteinn countered, “That is true, but I am more skilled and better at board 
games, and that is worth as much as your strength.” $ 

The mythological poem Völuspá says that the gods, too, once played board 
games in a meadow, during the golden age of the gods.” The poem predicts 
that after Ragnarok, the dissolution and rebirth of the world, good fortune will 
once again return, beginning with the finding of the golden playing pieces in 
the meadow.’ 

Children also played board games, with results not very different from 
children of today. King Haraldr came upon three boys playing a board game 
outdoors, under some trees. Two were playing against one, and the two were 
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losing. They upset the board, which annoyed the third, and all three came to 
blows.'” 

The saga literature is filled of references to sporting games (leikar). Some 
of the games mentioned include ball games, skin-throwing games, scraper 
games, wrestling, swimming, and horse fights. The games were important social 
events for the community and could last for days. Games took place whenever 
people came together for feasts, assemblies, or religious festivals. Sometimes, 
prominent men called people together for a leikmót (games meeting) specifically 
to take part in games. 

The competition was a bit more rugged than might be acceptable today, 
which only underscores the competitive nature of the Viking people. The sto- 
ries suggest that serious injury or death was not uncommon. The law states that 
a man may leave a game at any time he pleases, thus he himself is responsible 
for any unintentional injuries he may suffer, if they do not result in perma- 
nent injury or death."” 

Knattleikr (ball game) was played with a hard ball and a bat. The nature 
of the rules, the object of the game, and the layout of the playing field are all 
unknown. However, the stories provide a few clues. 

Gisla saga has a brief description of the game played at the pond Seftjérn 
in Haukadalr. It appears to have been a full contact sport, in which people were 
physically held back and tackled while the ball was in play. The saga says the 
ball could go out of play at times, but that didn’t seem to stop the players from 
struggling against each other to recover the ball." 

Grettis saga says that ball games were played every autumn at Miðfjarðar- 
vatn lake in north Iceland. The saga describes opposing players lined up fac- 
ing one another.'” Individual players on opposing sides were matched based 
on strength.” 

In Eyrbyggja saga, exceptionally strong players played only against one 
another.’ Egils saga says that players were divided into teams,™ and that oppos- 
ing players were paired up.™ At one point, a player caught the ball and ran with 
it while opposing players chased him." 

The sagas say little about the equipment used in the game. The ball (knöttr) 
was hard enough that, when thrown in anger, it could cause an injury and draw 
blood,'* or knock over a man." Loose balls could travel a long distance.”° 

The bat (knatttré) was almost certainly made of wood. Whatever its con- 
struction, it could be mended on the spot, while the game progressed.”! The 
bat is occasionally called a knattgildra in the stories, which has the sense of a 
trap for a ball. Did the bat have a crook or a net which was used to catch and 
hold the ball? The texts are silent on the details. 

Many modern students of the sagas interpret the texts to mean that the 
game was played on ice, but in only one saga does the saga text specifically say 
the game was played on ice.'” 

Additionally, the author can attest that an icy surface does not make for a 
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Gísla saga says that the people of Dýrafjörðr played knattleikr, the Viking ball game, 
near the pond Seftjörn, immediately adjacent to the fjord. Today, the pond is over- 
grown with vegetation, but in the saga-age, that vegetation would have been regu- 
larly harvested. Little is known about the game, but it clearly was an enjoyable, 
violent, and often deadly pastime for saga-age Icelanders (author photograph). 


very good playing surface for a game that requires running and chasing a ball, 
either while wearing medieval turnshoes, or, as some have suggested, while 
wearing medieval bone ice skates. Neither form of footwear provide the player 
with any significant control over speed or direction while on ice, turning the 
game into a farce. 

The game was most often played near bodies of water, and it is sometimes 
described as being played in winter with snow on the ground.” Yet, there are 
examples where the game was played in places with no water, or at times of the 
year, such as Winter Nights, when an iced-over pond would seem to have been 
unlikely in saga-age Iceland." 

The games were regional, so it seems probable that players from several 
dozen or even many dozens of farms participated.” That implies dozens of 
players might be on the field simultaneously, rather than hundreds, or a small 
handful. In describing a long fight, Íslendinga saga says that men rested dur- 
ing the fight as if in a ball game, suggesting that players dropped out to rest at 
times while they played the game.“ Games could last for days or even weeks, 
and they were viewed by many spectators.” Large crowds gathered to watch 
the games at Seftjörn in west Iceland, because they wanted to see who was the 
strongest and best player.’* Women watched the game while sitting on the slope 
adjacent to the pond.” 
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In knattleikr, as in all the games, disputes between players could turn 
bloody. As the game progressed in Grettis saga, Auðunn Ásgeirsson hit the 
ball over Grettir Ásmundarson's head so that he couldn't catch it. Grettir lost 
his temper, thinking that Auðunn had done this to make fun of him. Grettir 
fetched the ball over the ice, and when he returned, he hurled the ball at 
Auðunn's forehead, making him bleed. Auðunn struck at Grettir with his 
bat, but Grettir dodged the blow. They grappled and started wrestling. Grettir 
lost his balance and went down, and Auðunn kneed him in the groin. At this 
point, many stepped forward to stop the fight. The incident was not permit- 
ted to develop into a quarrel, but nonetheless, a bloody feud ultimately devel- 
oped.>? 

Little is known about scraper games (sköfuleikr). It appears to have 
involved the use of pot scrapers made of horn. Even less is known about turf 
games (torfleikr). The game was played at the regional assembly at Þórsnessþing 
in west Iceland. A sandy piece of turf flew up during the game and hit Þórðr 
blig so hard that it knocked him off his feet, which started a fight. 

Hornaskinnleikr or skinnleikr (skin game) was played indoors, in the hall, 
using a rolled up bearskin. Four players threw the bearskin back and forth 
among themselves while a fifth player tried to get the skin. People stood on the 
benches while the game was played, and it appeared to involve shoving, trip- 
ping, and no small amount of commotion. The saga author says it was not a 
good idea to get in the way of the shoving.’” 

Young boys had their own games, called sveinaleikr, which appeared to be 
no less rough and tumble than the adult games. As a young boy, Egill Skalla- 
Grimsson was a skilled wrestler and quick-tempered at games. Men around the 
district knew they had to teach their sons to give in to him.™ 

Þorgils Þórðarson was five years old when he wanted to join in a sveinaleikr 
game. The other boys said he could not be in the game unless he had killed 
some living thing. Þorgils left the field, displeased with the situation.” 

While Egill was playing in a sveinaleikr game, one of his young opponents 
treated him roughly. Later in the game, Egill ran up to the boy on the field and 
drove an axe into his head, killing him, to repay him for his rough treatment 
earlier in the game. Egill was six years old at the time.“ 

While there is little evidence, it’s believed that the sveinaleikr game shared 
many elements with knattleikr. 

Wrestling (glima) was a contest of strength. A win was recorded if the 
opponent was thrown off his feet, or lifted clear and then dropped onto any 
body part except the feet. Grettir wrestled with Þórðr at Hegranessping. Þórðr 
ran at Grettir, but Grettir did not budge. Grettir reached over the back of Þórðr, 
grabbed his breeches, and threw him backwards over his head, such that Þórðr 
landed on his shoulders.'“ 

Kjalnesinga saga tells of a wrestling match arranged by King Haraldr harfa- 
gri (fine-hair) in Norway. Bui Andridsson fought with an unnamed black man 
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(blámaðr). The match was both for sport, but it also had a judicial element as 
well, since Haraldr and some of his followers had a score to settle with Búi. 

Everyone expected the black man would kill Búi. The match was held on 
a level field surrounded by raised ground from where a great crowd watched 
the fight. Set in the center of the field was a stone which rose to a narrow top, 
known as a wrestling stone (fanghella). Búi wore a wrestling jacket (fangas- 
takkr) which protected him from the grip of his opponent. 

Búi managed to remain on his feet, and his clothes protected him from 
broken bones. Búi saw that the black man was trying to get him to the stone 
where his back could be broken. Búi allowed himself to be maneuvered into 
position, and when his opponent pushed him on to the stone, Búi jumped back- 
ward over it, and forced the man onto the stone. Búi jumped on the back of 
his opponent, driving him on to the sharp stone and breaking open his ribs. 
The man was dead.“? 

Weight lifting competitions used stones. The man who could lift the heav- 
iest boulder was the winner. 

The swimming competitions might be more accurately called drowning 
competitions; the goal was to see who could hold his opponent underwater the 
longest. Laxdæla saga tells of a match between Kjartan Óláfsson and an anony- 
mous swimmer who turned out to be King Óláfr Tryggvason. The king praised 
Kjartan’s swimming abilities.'** 

When King Eysteinn and King Sigurðr compared their accomplishments, 
they mentioned other forms of water sports. Sigurðr said he was better at swim- 
ming (sund) than Eysteinn and claimed he could put Eysteinn underwater any 
time he wanted. Eysteinn claimed he could swim (svimma) as far as Sigurðr 
and could dive better (kafsyndr), too.” 

In horse fights, two stallions were goaded to fight against each other until 
one of them was killed or ran away.“ To further incite the stallions, mares were 
tethered at the edge of the grounds, within sight and smell of the stallions. 
Grettir Asmundarson held his stallion back by the tail during a fight while goad- 
ing him with a stick. His opponent, Oddr ómagaskáld (pauper-poet), jabbed 
at Grettir with his stick during the horse fight. Grettir returned the jab to Oddr 
so forcefully that Oddr and his horse fell into the river below." 

In another horse fight, Gunnarr Hamundarson matched his stallion against 
one brought to the fight by Porgeirr Starkadarson and Kolr Egilsson. Gunnarr 
made ready for the fight, holding a stick in his hand to goad his horse.’ 

The horses went at it and bit each other for a long time, so there was no 
need to goad them. Porgeirr and Kolr decided to give their horse a push in the 
hopes that it would cause Gunnarr to fall down, but Gunnarr pushed back, and 
the horse fell on top of Porgeirr and Kolr. They rushed at him. Gunnarr threw 
Kolr down, while Porgeirr struck out at Gunnarr's horse with his goad, knock- 
ing out the horse’s eye. Gunnarr knocked down Porgeirr with his stick and 
then asked his brother to kill the horse rather than let it live maimed.” 
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Vikings were familiar with the concept of mock combat, called skylming. 
It's not clear whether this fencing was for sport, for practice, or perhaps for 
both. While in Norway, Gunnlaugr ormstunga came upon two men fencing who 
were surrounded by many spectators. Gunnlaugr walked away in silence when 
he realized they mocked him as they fenced. 

The playing of outdoor games appears to have been limited to men. Women 
are described as watching knattleikr, but never playing it. In Hallfredar saga 
vandræskálds, Valgerðr Óttarsdóttir and other women sat on the slopes near 
the ball field, watching the game. During the game, Ingélfr Porsteinsson threw 
the ball, and it flew up towards the women. Valgerðr caught the ball and allowed 
it to slip under her cloak, saying that whoever threw the ball should come fetch 
it. 

It seems highly unlikely that women attended horse fights, where fights 
between men seemed to be as much a part of the sport as the fights between 
horses. 

Board games, however, were played by both men and women. Gunnlaugs 
saga ormstungu says that Helga Þorsteinsdóttir and Gunnlaugr ormstunga 
played board games together while Gunnlaugr was staying with her family and 
studying law with her father.“ 

Children had toys of their own with which they played. A variety of carved 
wooden children’s toys from the period have been found, including horses, 
ships, and other figures. Child-sized wooden weapons have also been found. 
Other children’s toys are mentioned in the sagas. In chapter 12 of Víga-Glúms 
saga, a six year old boy gave his bronze toy horse to a four year old, saying it 
suited the younger child better.'* 

Other forms of entertainment are also mentioned in the sagas and eddic 
poetry, but with few details: performance of poetry, telling of stories, exchang- 
ing news and gossip, drinking games, and flyting (exchange of insults). 

Fljótsdæla saga says that the farmer Hreiðar sat reading a story until late 
in the evening, but it seems highly unlikely that books and evening reading were 
a part of life in saga-age Iceland. The description must surely be an anachro- 
nism, an event more likely to have taken place in the era when the sagas were 
being written.” 


CHAPTER 11 


Religion, Myth, and Cult 


While much of the Norse mythology was preserved in Icelandic writings, 
very little of the cult and religious practices of saga-age Icelanders was recorded. 


Mythology 


That the myths were preserved at all is a surprise. The Icelanders who 
committed these myths to vellum were, without exception, Christians. Why 
would Christians preserve stories about heathen gods, who were thought to be 
the personification of Satan? 

At least a part of the answer is that without knowledge of the myths, it 
would not have been possible to understand skaldic poetry, considered by the 
Norse people to be an art of the highest form. Without an intimate familiarity 
with the old myths, it would not be possible to compose new poetry or to 
understand existing poetry, due to the complicated diction of the poetry, which 
contained many allusions to the myths. 

In the early part of the 13th century, the Icelandic poet and chieftain Snorri 
Sturluson wrote a book, commonly referred to as the Snorra Edda, to teach 
young poets the art of skaldic poetry. Part of that teaching included the mytho- 
logical stories on which the poetry depend. 

Snorri encouraged the young poets for whom he wrote the book to learn 
the ancient terms in order to understand the metaphorical verse, but also 
warned that Christian men should not believe in heathen gods.' 

Other surviving sources of mythology include the eddic poetry preserved 
in the Codex Regius (GkS 2365 4to), often referred to as the Poetic Edda, and 
in other Icelandic manuscripts, as well as on Viking era picture stones that 
illustrate the myths. Such stones are found in other Viking lands, but not in 
Iceland. 

Taken together, the sources tell stories of gods and goddesses who were 
far from being perfect or immortal. They exhibit flaws and shortcomings that 
would be familiar and recognizable in the world of men. They argued and 
fought over matters ranging from petty to monumental. They battled super- 
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natural creatures such as giants, and they wooed and wedded them, as well. 
They cuckolded each other. They occasionally killed each other. 

The stories tell of two families of gods, the Æsir and the Vanir. The Æsir 
are the gods of battle and victory, led by Odinn and his strong, but not very 
bright son, Þórr. The Vanir are the gods of fertility, led by Freyr and Freyja, 
brother and sister. 

The stories tell of the creation of the world, and of the death of all but one 
pair of giants (jötnar), the personification of chaos that threatens to disrupt 
order. The stories tell of a golden age, free of strife, which came to a close with 
the war between the Æsir and the Vanir, the first war in the world. From that 
time, the world of the gods has been a downward spiral, with bickering and 
feuding and occasional killing, and a relentless battle between the gods and 
their foes who would destabilize the world of the gods and the world of men. 
This is this world in which saga-age heathens lived in Iceland: a world threat- 
ened by monsters barely held in check by the gods. 

The less than lofty behaviors of the gods and goddesses are related in the 
poem Lokasenna in which Loki, a trickster god, taunts and insults the assem- 
bled gods and goddesses at a feast.” He accuses Bragi of being a coward; Freyja 
of being a whore; Odinn of being womanly; Frigg and Sif of being adulteresses; 
Þórr of being a coward; and Njörðr of permitting his mouth to be used as a 
chamberpot by the giants. The gibes are cruel, but on the mark. The very worst 
behaviors of the gods and goddesses are highlighted and ridiculed. Some of the 
incidents to which Loki refers don’t survive in any of the poems or stories, sug- 
gesting that some of the mythology has been lost. 

Völuspá tells of what is yet to come. In this hauntingly powerful poem, a 
völva (prophetess) tells Óðinn about future events: Ragnarök, the doom of the 
gods, followed by the dissolution of the world, and later, its rebirth. 

The surviving stories about the gods are lively and entertaining, and in 
some cases, comedic and irreverent, causing some modern scholars to wonder 
if they werent written by Christians during the Viking era to mock belief in 
the old heathen gods. 

Þrymskviða tells the story of how Þórr's hammer was stolen by the giant 
Þrymr.? For the return of the hammer, Prymr wanted the hand of Freyja in mar- 
riage. Freyja would have none of that, and ultimately, Heimdallr came up with 
a plan. The gods decided to disguise Þórr in bridal clothes and send him in 
Freyja’s place to the wedding. At the wedding feast, Þrymr was disconcerted by 
“Freyja’s” enormous appetite and capacity for drink, and by her frightening 
visage under the veil, but the ceremony continued. When the hammer was 
brought out to sanctify the marriage, Þórr snatched it up and used it to kill all 
of the giants at the feast. 

The date of Þrymskviða is controversial, with good arguments for both an 
early and a late date. Certain aspects of the poetic form suggest a late date, while 
aspects of the language suggest an early date.“ Regardless, many of these myths 
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are believed to have deep roots, predating the arrival of Christianity in Scan- 
dinavia by centuries.? Picture stones illustrating the myths survive from well 
before the Viking age. 

One of the myths tells of the mead of poetry, the inspirational drink given 
by Óðinn to poets. The story is illustrated on a picture stone in Gotland that 
dates from around the year 700° and is told in written form both in Skáldska- 
parmál in the Snorra Edda,’ and in Hávamál in the Poetic Edda.’ From the cre- 
ation of the picture stone to Snorri’s writings is a span of five centuries, which 
attests to the longevity and the popularity of the story among the northern peo- 
ple. 

The mead was created from honey and blood by two dwarves. Suttungr, 
a giant, coerced the mead from the dwarves, and he set the mead inside the 
mountain Hnitbjörg, with his daughter Gunnlöð guarding it. Óðinn, in the 
form of a snake, made his way into the mountain to Gunnlöð and the mead. 
In the shape of a man, Odinn beguiled her. They slept together for three nights, 
and then, unable to deny him anything, Gunnlöð agreed to let Óðinn have 
three sips of mead. 

In three great draughts, he consumed all the mead, then flew off in the 
form of an eagle, with Suttungr, also in the form of an eagle, hard on his tail. 
As Óðinn flew over the walls of Ásgarðr, the home of the gods, he spat the mead 
into enormous caldrons that had been prepared for him. In his excitement, 
some of the mead came out backwards and fell outside the walls. 

Odinn gives the mead, the gift of poetry, to the gods and to the occasional 
man who is skilled at poetry. The portion that came out backwards is the 
rhymester’s share, for any inferior, would-be poet. 

The story highlights many of Odinn’s less attractive attributes: his cun- 
ning, his deceit, and his treachery. Hávamál suggests that in seducing Gunnlöð, 
Óðinn broke a ring-oath, the most sacred oath among the northern people and 
generally considered inviolable. 


Practices and Cult 


Although we have some knowledge about the myths that formed the basis 
of the Norse religious beliefs, we know almost nothing about the practices that 
formed the basis of the Norse pagan religion. 

The Christian church saw the heathen rites as deviltry, and medieval 
authors took little interest in them, as compared to the myths. The Icelandic 
literature contains a few descriptions of heathen temples and rituals, written 
by Christian Icelandic authors centuries after the saga age. There are some 
accounts of the heathen rituals by contemporary foreign authors in the medieval 
literature, both by Christians, and by Muslims. 

All of these sources pose many problems with interpretation. Christian 
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authors often framed the description of the heathen practices in terms of more 
familiar Christian practices, while simultaneously highlighting the differences 
between the profane heathen practices and the sacred Christian practices. In 
the process, they may have significantly distorted the description. In some cases, 
the authors were foreigners who did not have understood what they saw, or the 
language that was being spoken. In some cases, the authors wrote about things 
they did not witness, using second or third hand accounts. Any information 
about the Norse religious practices has to be considered highly speculative. 

The Norse heathen religion in saga-age Iceland did not have the regular 
organization that was so important to the Christian church of the time. Reli- 
gion was not a separate institution; it was a part of ordinary life. Rather than 
special temples and priests, it was maintained by ordinary people in or near 
their homes. The goðar (chieftains) who led the secular activities also led the 
religious celebrations. Many people probably worshiped outdoors. For exam- 
ple, Swedish traders made sacrifices under a huge oak tree on an island in the 
Black Sea to give thanks for a successful voyage down the river Dnieper on their 
trading voyages.” 

In Iceland, Landnámabók says that Þorsteinn rauðnefr (red nose) wor- 
shipped a waterfall,” that Þórir snepill (flap) worshipped a tree grove,” and 
that Eyvindr Lodinsson worshipped the boulders at Gunnsteinar.” 

The gods and goddesses were visualized in human form. They were more 
powerful and stronger than humans, but recognizably human, with many 
human weaknesses. 

Men sought the protection of these deities, through sacrifice and feasting. 
The rites which supported the gods helped to maintain the established order 
and to keep out the chaos which, according to the mythology, continually 
threatened the world of men. 

To the Icelanders, the gods were friends, or even distant family members, 
to whom one turned both in good times and bad. To foster the two-way trust 
that was needed for such a relationship, Icelanders frequented sacred places, 
ate and drank in the gods’ honor, and offered gifts and sacrifices in return for 
luck and protection. They made sacrifices to the Æsir for victory, and to the 
Vanir for good harvests and fertility. 

There was no obligation to accept a particular god. If one’s luck failed, one 
could desert one god in favor of another. No doubt that some Norse heathens 
turned to Christ because He gave hope for better luck than the heathen god 
they previously worshipped. 

Place names and personal names suggest that Þórr was especially beloved 
in saga-age Iceland. Many personal names are compounds with Þórr, far more 
than any of the other gods: Þorbjörn, Þórdís, Þorfinnr, Þórey, Þorgeirr, Þorg- 
erðr, Þorgrímr, and Porhallr, as just a few examples. Eyrbyggja saga tells us that 
Þorbrandr Þorfinnsson married Þuríðr Þorfinnsdóttir, and they named their 
children Porleifr, Þóroddr, Þorfinnr, Þormóðr, Þorgerðr, and Snorri.“ 
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The sagas tell of men who worshipped and sacrificed to individual gods. 
Hrafnkell Freysgoði is said to have loved no god more than Freyr, and so he 
dedicated half of his best livestock to the god." 

Þórólfr Mostrarskegg asked Þórr, whom he considered a friend, for 
advice — should he stay in Norway or emigrate to Iceland.“ Þórr advised him 
to leave, and when Þórólfr arrived in Iceland, he asked Þórr to guide him to a 
suitable place to settle. Þórólfr threw his high-seat pillars, carved with the image 
of Þórr, overboard into the water. 

Later, Þórólfr found Þórr and the pillars on a headland, which he called 
Þórsnes (Porr’s headland).'“ Þórólfr carried fire to claim his land, as far east as 
the river he called Þorsá (Þórr's river)." Late in life, Þórólfr had a son, whom 
he dedicated to the god Þórr. He named the boy Þorsteinn.' 

Þórólfr had a hof (temple) built below Helgafell (holy mountain) and ded- 
icated it to Þórr.“ The description is one of the most complete descriptions of 
a heathen temple extant in the literature. It is also highly improbable. 

In the saga, the temple is described as a large house (mikit hús).? In the 
middle of the floor was a pedestal on which stood an armring for the swearing 
of oaths, a bowl for sacrificial blood, and idols. All farmers had to pay a tax to 
the temple, and they were obliged to support the godi, who maintained the 
temple and held the sacrificial feasts.” 

To date, no archaeological evidence of such elaborate structures has been 
found. Large longhouses have been excavated in Iceland, such as at Hólmr near 
Höfn, at Hofteigr on Jökulsá á Bru, and notably at Hofstadir near Mývatn, 
where the longhouse was more than 125 feet (38 meters) long. The evidence 
that these structures were heathen temples has not generally been compelling. 

In the first part of the 20th century, ruins were examined on the site of 
Sæból in Haukadalr at Dýrafjörðr, in west Iceland. In Gísla saga, it says that 
Porgrimr made sacrifices to Freyr there. After his death, snow never settled on 
Porgrimr’s grave mound, because Freyr found Porgrimr’s sacrifices so endear- 
ing that he didn’t want the ground between the two of them to freeze.” 

The Danish archaeologist Aage Roussel reported finding the remains of a 
building 21 feet (6.5 meters) square. He was convinced he had found temple 
remains, although few would be so convinced today. 

It’s not clear what we should expect to see if we were to find the remains 
of a temple. How would a temple be distinguished from any other Viking-age 
structure? There are probably few differences in construction or architectural 
details that would distinguish a religious building from a normal dwelling.” 

Recent archaeological work has suggested one possible answer. Excavations 
at the Viking-age farm of Borg in Östergötland in Sweden have uncovered some 
unusual artifacts that suggest cultic activities took place on the site. In partic- 
ular, the animal bones uncovered show an atypical preponderance of skull and 
jaw bones. The bones show evidence of violent blows that are not consistent 
with ordinary slaughter.” 
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Recent work at Hofstaðir in north Iceland has also found curious evidence 
of atypical slaughtering of cattle, suggesting a recurring ritual activity on the 
farm. Evidence suggests that cattle in their prime were slaughtered by striking 
the animal between the eyes, crushing the skull, while beheading it with a simul- 
taneous blow using a two handed axe, producing a fountain of blood in a dra- 
matic display of weapon-handling prowess. The skulls were then displayed 
outdoors, for months or perhaps years.“ 

The forensic evidence from the cattle bones, combined with other curi- 
ous features found at the farm site, strongly suggest that Hofstaðir was the site 
of cult activities during the saga age. 

Several episodes in the sagas suggest that however they were constructed 
and whatever activities may have taken place within, temples were considered 
sacred, where violence towards men was forbidden. 

A passage in Egils saga describes some activities in the main temple at 
Gaular in Norway. After a sacrifice and feast, men were drinking at night in 
the temple. Eyvindr skreyja (braggart) and Þorvaldr ofsi (overbearing) were 
paired in a drinking game. Under orders from Queen Gunnhildr, Eyvindr killed 
Þorvaldr with a sax (short sword). No one else was armed in such a sacred spot; 
it was unthinkable. Eyvindr had committed murder, so he was declared an out- 
law on the spot for defiling the temple.’ 

Vatnsdæla saga tells of Ingimundr Þorsteinsson, who gave accommoda- 
tions over the winter to a Norwegian ship captain named Hrafn. Ingimundr 
wanted Hrafn's sword, but Hrafn wouldn't willingly give it up. So Ingimundr 
devised a plan to trick Hrafn out of the sword. 

Ingimundr drew Hrafn into a discussion and casually walked into the tem- 
ple. Without thinking, Hrafn followed, deep in conversation. Once inside the 
temple, Ingimundr turned to Hrafn and told him he had exposed himself to 
the wrath of the gods by carrying his sword into the temple.“ The best way to 
reduce the risk of vengeance from the gods, explained Ingimundr, would be for 
Hrafn to hand over his sword to Ingimundr.“ 

Saga-age Icelanders, if they set up any structure at all for worship, prob- 
ably set up small shrines for their own personal use. Here might be kept a bowl 
for sacrifices, and possibly an armring for oaths. It seems more likely that wor- 
ship took place out of doors, beside a mound, a great stone, a waterfall, or a 
sacred tree." One of the few surviving fragments of heathen law-code required 
that every public temple keep a silver armring, weighing no less than two 
ounces. The godi was to wear the ring at all assemblies and to redden the ring 
in the blood of a sacrificial animal.”! 

At the annual Alping, a bull was sacrificed, and the sacred ring on which 
oaths were sworn was washed in the blood of the animal. 

In several sections of Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar, King Óláfr is described 
demolishing heathen temples in Norway at the end of the 10th century. The 
idols were destroyed, the ring taken, and the temple burned down.” 
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Few artifacts that can be identified as idols have survived. A bronze figure 
interpreted as a seated Þórr holding his hammer was found in Eyrarland in 
northern Iceland, although it may well be merely a gaming piece.” 

Feasts and sacrifices were an important part of Norse religious rites. While 
these rites were conducted on special occasions, there were also regularly occur- 
ring feasts in which the entire community took part. One occurred at the begin- 
ning of winter, when sacrifices were made for plenty during the approaching 
winter season. Another occurred at mid-winter for the fertility of crops and 
livestock in the spring. A third took place in the spring, for victory and suc- 
cess on raids and other expeditions to come in the summer.** 

These festivals were a time for extended feasting by the entire community. 
Sacrificial animals were killed and eaten, and ale was drunk in honor of the 
gods and in honor of departed kinsmen and ancestors. An essential element 
was that the entire community eat and drink together, although other com- 
munity activities, such as games and sporting events, were likely to have been 
a part of the festivities. 

Óláfs saga helga briefly describes the feasting ritual in Norway at the begin- 
ning of the 11th century. Toasts were made to the gods. Cattle and horses were 
slaughtered, and their blood used to redden the idols. These sacrifices were 
performed to improve the harvests.*° 

This sort of sacrifice was called a blót. The offering was meant to strengthen 
the gods, who would thus look more favorably on the people making the offer- 
ing.“ Animals were sacrificed, and as part of the ritual, the participants ate the 
meat and drank the ale, both of which were blessed by the godi. The partici- 
pants drank to the gods: to the Æsir for victory, and to the Vanir for fertility 
and peace. These sacrifices are what separated heathens from Christians. 

Gisla saga describes feasts surrounding the Winter Nights sacrifice 
(vetrnáttablót) that took place at the end of summer, around the middle of 
October. The saga says that after he returned from Denmark on a trading voy- 
age, Gísli Súrsson no longer sacrificed, yet he still held magnificent feasts at his 
home at Hóll.“ 

The following year, Winter Nights sacrifices were taking place simultane- 
ously at Gísli's farm, and at the neighboring farm at Sæból, run by Þorgrímr 
Porsteinsson, Gisli’s brother-in-law. Strained relationships between the vari- 
ous branches of the families made it impossible for them to feast together. Por- 
grimr planned to sacrifice to Freyr. Rushes from the nearby pond Seftjörn were 
strewn on the floor. At Hóll, Gísli expected at least sixty guests, and he and his 
wife Auðr Vésteinsdóttir prepared to hang the tapestry received as a gift from 
her brother. Drinking was planned at both feasts.** 

Adam of Bremen wrote about heathen sacrifices that took place in Swe- 
den. He was an 11th century cleric and was the Archbishop of Bremen’s expert 
in missionary affairs. Adam wrote about affairs in Scandinavia during this time. 
His book, Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, is a valuable, although 
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flawed, resource. It represents some of the earliest written literature about Scan- 
dinavia, but most of it is based on second-hand and third-hand information. 

Especially valuable is his description of the heathen practices which still 
took place at that time in Sweden. Adam wrote that every nine years, sacrifices 
of animals and men were made at the temple at Uppsala. Afterwards, the bod- 
ies of the victims were hung on trees by the temple. The festival lasted for nine 
days, with one human victim offered daily, along with each species of animal 
or bird. 


The sacrifice is performed thus: nine head of every living male creature are offered, 
and it is the custom to placate the gods with the blood of these. The bodies are 
hung in a grove which stands beside the temple. This grove is so holy for the hea- 
thens that each of the separate trees is believed to be divine because of the death 
and gore of the objects sacrificed; there dogs and horses hang together with men. 
One of the Christians told me that he had seen seventy-two bodies hanging 
together. For the rest, the incantations which they are accustomed to sing at this 
kind of sacrificial rite are manifold and disgraceful; and therefore it is better to 
be silent about them.“ 


The sacrifice was made at the beginning of summer, the traditional time 
of offerings to Odinn, in return for victory in the coming season. 

In most cases, it appears that the humans chosen for sacrifice were thieves 
and slaves and criminals. When King Óláfr Tryggvason attempted to force 
Christianity on Norway at the end of the 10th century, he threatened to intro- 
duce new sacrifices if people refused to give up the old religion. The victims 
would not be slaves or criminals, as was customary. Instead, the king said that 
those selected will be the most distinguished of men, naming ten prominent 
men in the group of farmers facing the king.“ 

One of the few references to human sacrifice in Iceland occurs in Eyrbyg- 
gja saga. Around the beginning of the 10th century, a ping site was defiled when 
blood was spilled in a skirmish. As a result, the bing site was moved. The author 
of the saga, writing in the 13th century, described the new site. There was a cir- 
cle, where people were sentenced to be sacrificed, with Þórssteinn (Þórr's stone) 
inside it, on which the victim’s backs were broken. The saga author concludes 
the description by saying that one can still see the blood on the stone.“ Even 
in the 21st century, visitors may believe they see the blood on the stone. The 
natural coloring of the top surface of Þórssteinn is reminiscent of dried blood. 

The available evidence concerning the saga-age heathen religion in Ice- 
land is confused. It’s an incomplete and distorted picture of a fluid and chang- 
ing body of religious beliefs and practices. Some men chose not to worship any 
god at all.“ One of these godlauss (godless) men was Hallr godlauss, an early 
settler in Iceland. Both he and his father refused to hold sacrifices, but instead, 
believed in their own strength.“ 

Yet other Icelanders clearly felt a close and personal relationship with the 
gods. Egill Skalla-Grímsson's poem “Sonatorrek,” composed on the death of 
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The author of Eyrbyggja saga says that humans were sacrificed in the saga age as part 
of Viking heathen cult practices at Þórssteinn (Thor’s stone). Writing in the 13th cen- 
tury, the saga author says that you can still see the blood on the stone, and indeed the 
natural coloring of the top of the stone is very reminiscent of dried blood (author 
photograph). 


two of his sons, illuminates the relation between the heathen Norseman and 
the gods better than perhaps any other surviving literature. 

Böðvarr, who was Egill’s youngest and most promising son, drowned when 
his boat capsized in Borgarfjörðr. Egill was devastated by the loss of his son, 
barely an adult, especially after the recent loss of another son. Egill locked him- 
self in his bed-closet, planning to stay there until he died. His daughter, Porg- 
erðr, was called in to help. She tricked him into taking nourishment and then 
convinced him to compose a memorial poem. 

The poem is a torrent of raw emotion. Egill blamed Odinn for his devas- 
tating loss. He had trusted the god, but in taking Böðvarr, Óðinn tore the 
friendship apart. Egill was no longer eager to sacrifice to the god. Yet, when he 
added it up, Egill found that Odinn had given him good things that compen- 
sated for the loss. As a poet and a warrior, Egill appreciated Odinn’s gifts of 
skill in poetry, and of the ability to discern his true enemies.““ 


The Supernatural 


Other supernatural creatures inhabited the landscape of saga-age Iceland. 
The creatures are described in the myths, and the sagas tell how settlers tried 
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to propitiate these beings, some of whom were believed to hold the power of 
life and death over the settlers. 

Alfar (elves) are close confederates of the gods. In the myth of creation, 
the elves and the gods are linked, as if the elves were only one step lower than 
the Æsir. The light elves live in a splendid place called Alfheim, while the dark 
elves live underground. 

A refrain found in poetic verse is Hvat er með Ásum? Hvat er með álfum? 
(How fare the Æsir? How fare the elves?),“ a nicely alliterative couplet in Ice- 
landic. Elves were hard to deal with, rewarding generously, but attacking cru- 
elly. While sacrifices to the elves (álfablót) are mentioned in the sagas, the elves 
seem to be less important in saga-age Iceland than they had been earlier in 
other Viking lands. 

Kormáks saga tells of a sacrifice to the elves in Iceland. Kormákr Ogmun- 
darson and Þorvarðr Eysteinsson fought a duel. Þorvarðr was protected by 
magic, so Kormakr’s sword didn't bite him. Eventually, Kormákr was able to 
break Þorvarðr's ribs with his sword, which ended the duel. 

Þorvarðr's injuries healed slowly, so he consulted the woman who had 
provided the original magic spells. She told him to buy the bull that Kormákr 
had sacrificed after winning the duel. He should use the bull’s blood to redden 
a nearby hill where elves were known to live and leave the meat for the elves 
to feast upon.** Þorvarðr followed the instructions and recovered speedily. 

Dvergar (dwarves) are wise and skilled in crafts. The myths tell how the 
dwarves made the treasures of the gods, such as Porr’s hammer, Freyr’s ship, 
and Odinn’s golden arm-ring. The dwarves are the repository of secret wisdom. 
They live among the rocks away from light, because sunlight causes them to 
turn to stone. There is no evidence that the dwarves were worshipped, but men 
were wary of them and took care not to offend them. 

Jétnar (giants) live in a place called Jötunheimr, outside the land of men 
(Miðgarðr) and the land of gods (Asgarér). The world was created from the body 
of a giant, and the first Norse gods were mothered by a giant. The gods have 
seduced and married the daughters of giants, yet giants have never been suc- 
cessful at winning the hands of goddesses. Giants are fearsome and threaten- 
ing, both to men and to gods. Þórr spends much of his time battling giants. 

Grettir Asmundarson had several encounters with giants in Iceland. In 
Bárðardalr, in the north, Grettir found a giant in a cave under a waterfall and 
battled the giant for his treasure.“ 

While an outlaw, Grettir lived for a winter with a family of giants in Þóris- 
dalr, a remote and desolate valley in the highlands.“ Having visited that for- 
lorn spot, I can attest that only a giant or an outlaw would choose to live in 
such a forbidding place. Yet, the saga author mentions that Grettir had some 
pleasure with the giant’s daughters, suggesting that the place was less forlorn 
back when giants lived in the valley than today.” 

Draugar are the ghosts of dead people. Some dead people, not content to 
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lie in their grave mounds, live on after death. Usually, these are people who 
committed some evil deed during their life. The ghosts return to harass the liv- 
ing, causing illness, insanity, and death. 

Eyrbyggja saga tells of Þórólfr bægifótr (twist-foot), an early settler in the 
region. When he died, he was buried on a ridge in the mountains above the 
fjord. However, he did not lie quietly in his grave, and his ghost terrified the 
local farmers by killing sheep and shepherds. After Arnkell reburied the body, 
Þórólfr lay quietly as long as Arnkell was alive, but after his son's death, Þórólfr 
once again became active.“ 

Disir are female spirits. They function as a personal guardian and a fertil- 
ity goddess.” The sagas describe sacrifices to the disir (dísablót) which occurred 
at the beginning of winter in Norway, but not, apparently, in Iceland. Egils saga 
tells of a dísablót attended by Egill Skalla-Grímsson and King Eiríkr blóðax 
(blood-axe) in Atley in Norway.” 

While they are normally well disposed towards mankind, the disir can be 
merciless. Þiðranda pattr og Þórhalls tells how Pidrandi was attacked and killed 
by disir at a time when his family was planning to convert to Christianity.?“ 
The þáttr is clearly a late interpolation, but allusion is made to the incident in 
Brennu-Njáls saga. In the saga, the author lists the sons of Síðu-Hallr and 
includes “Pidrandi, whom, it is said, the dísir killed.”*° 

Landvættir are land spirits on whom the prosperity of the land depends. 
They live in the land, usually in particularly attractive rocks and boulders. The 
landveettir were treated with respect. The Icelandic settlers believed their new 
land was inhabited by landveettir who were capable of harming the settlers if 
angered.” The settlers asked the gods to guide them to a place to settle that was 
agreeable with the landveettir. Icelandic law required that approaching ships 
remove their dragon-head prows so as not to frighten the landvættir.“ 

Fylgjur are personal guardian spirits in the shape of an animal, a kind of 
doppelgänger. A fylgja follows its human and prevents danger and accidents. 
By banging on a door or wall, the fylgja may notify its human of a friend’s 
arrival, or of an accident about to happen. A fearless man might have a brave 
animal, such as a bear, as a fylgja, while a timid person might have a hare or 
bird. Seeing one’s own fylgja is a sign that death is close at hand. 

Þórðr Sigtryggsson mentioned to Njáll Þorgeirsson that he saw something 
strange: a goat covered in blood. Njáll saw nothing. He realized that Þórðr was 
seeing his fylgja and that he was a doomed man.“ 


Magic 


Saga-age Icelanders recognized two kinds of magic (seidr): good magic 
and evil magic. Good magic often took the form of prophecy, while evil magic 
was used to bring bad luck, illness, or death. 
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Óðinn was considered the master of seiðr. For men to practice the art was 
unseemly or even disgraceful, since it was considered womanly. So while the 
sagas tell of male practitioners of sorcery, most magic was worked by women. 

Þorbjörn öngull (hook) had tried to kill Grettir Ásmundarson on numer- 
ous occasions, but on their island hideaway at Drangey, Grettir and his brother 
Illugi were safe from attack. Þorbjörn asked his foster-mother Þuríðr, who was 
well versed in sorcery, for advice. 

She sought out a tree lying on the shore. She carved runes into the tree 
roots, smeared them with blood, and recited spells. She had the tree put out to 
sea with the command that it should harm Grettir in every possible way.” 

The tree drifted to Drangey. Grettir recognized it as evil and pushed it back 
into the water, but it only returned. Later, in anger, Grettir swung his axe at 
the tree, without noticing that it was the evil tree. The axe glanced off the tree 
and into Grettir’s leg, causing a serious wound. The wound festered, and on 
the night that Þorbjörn öngull mounted his attack, Grettir could no longer 
stand to defend himself. Grettir and Illugi both died in the attack.“ 

Men condemned Þorbjörn for his use of sorcery. At the following Alþing, 
it was decreed that Þorbjörn should sail away from Iceland and never return. 
At the same session, a law was passed that all practitioners of sorcery should 
be outlawed.“! Other episodes suggest that other punishments were imposed for 
sorcery in the saga age. In Eyrbyggja saga, Katla used sorcery to prevent weapons 
for harming her son Oddr Kötluson during a fight. Subsequently, when it had 
been discovered that Oddr had performed shameful deeds during the battle, 
Arnkell Þórólfsson, Þórarinn Þórólfsson, and their men came after Oddr. Katla 
used more sorcery to hide her son, but Þórarinn's mother, Geirríðr, showed 
the men how to break the spells. Geirríðr put a sealskin bag over Katla's head, 
and Oddr was quickly discovered. Oddr was hanged, and Katla was stoned to 
death for her sorcery.” 

When magic was used for good, sorcerers were admired. Eiríks saga rauða 
tells of Þorbjörg, a völva (seeress) in Greenland. During a time of famine, 
Porkell asked her to foretell when the hard times would end. 

The saga tells of the preparations for the prophecy. A high seat was pre- 
pared with a cushion stuffed with chicken feathers. At the feast, Þorbjörg was 
served a meal prepared from the hearts of all the animals available on the farm, 
along with porridge made from kid’s milk. 

The next day, Þorbjörg prepared to prophesize. She asked for women who 
knew the chants called Varðlokur (ward songs) needed for the magic rites. Only 
Guðríðr Þorbjarnardóttir stepped forward. She had been taught the chants, but 
as a Christian, she wanted no part in the magic rites.? 

Þorkell urged Guðríðr to perform the chants, and she agreed. Many things 
were revealed to Þorbjörg. She foretold that the hard times would improve in 
spring, that Guðríðr would return to Iceland, and that many long and worthy 
branches would descend from her. All the prophesies came to pass. 
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Dreams 


The northern people set great store by their dreams. People remembered 
and related their dreams so that others could interpret them and foretell the 
future.“ 

Brennu-Njáls saga tells of a time when Gunnarr Hámundarson grew very 
tired while traveling with his brothers, Kolskeggr and Hjörtr. They stopped, 
and Gunnarr fell asleep. Kolskeggr and Hjértr could see that their brother was 
dreaming, and Hjörtr wanted to wake him. “Don't do that,” Kolskeggr said. 
“Let him dream his dream.”°® 

When he awoke, Gunnarr related his dream, which foretold of the ambush 
of the three brothers and of Hjértr’s death. 

Guðrún Ósvífrsdóttir had been troubled by dreams throughout the win- 
ter, as is told in Laxdæla saga. When she met her kinsman Gestr Oddleifsson 
at the baths at Laugar, she asked him to interpret the dreams. Gestr listened as 
Guðrún related her four dreams, and then he interpreted them as Guðrún's 
being married to and widowed from a succession of four men. Guðrún turned 
a deep red, but she thanked Gestr for his interpretation. “I'll have much to 
think about if all this comes to pass."“ 


The Conversion 


Iceland’s first national crisis came in the first century of the Common- 
wealth era. During the 10th century, Scandinavians were increasingly feeling 
the influence of Christianity through their European trading partners, who had 
already converted. Through those contacts, Christianity won growing numbers 
of Norse converts, bringing a new source of conflict into Scandinavian lands. 

Iceland’s conversion to Christianity provides a sharply focused example 
of Icelandic law at work. Elsewhere, Christianity was embraced as a matter of 
faith, or imposed by force, whether from above or from outside. In Iceland, 
acceptance of the new religion was a matter of law. It was the kind of carefully 
crafted compromise that was characteristic of saga-age Iceland. 

Before Iceland was settled, the Scandinavians were generally heathens. 
Some adopted the Christian faith through their contacts with traders from other 
lands. Viking traders might be baptized, fully accepting the new faith, or they 
might receive the prima signatio, the first rite of initiation. Either would have 
permitted Christian traders to conduct business with a Norse trader.“ 

Some Norse people adopted the new faith as a result of settling in lands 
that were already Christian, such as the British Isles. Others may have been 
influenced by Christian missionaries who started visiting Scandinavia in the 
early part of the 9th century.™ 

It was not necessarily difficult for Norse heathens to adopt Christianity. 
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Many simply accepted Christ as yet another god to be worshiped along with all 
the other gods in their pantheon. Landnámabók tells of Helgi enn magri (the 
lean), an early settler in Iceland.“ He adopted Christianity when he lived in 
the Hebrides as a young man. He prayed to Christ when he was on land (and 
therefore relatively safe), but prayed to Þórr when at sea (and things were more 
dangerous). When he arrived in Iceland, he called on Þórr to guide him to a 
favorable place for him to settle in the new land. He called his new home Krist- 
snes (Christ’s headland).” 

In Iceland, the Christian settlers lost their faith within a generation, 
according to the sagas. Auðr djúpauðga was Christian when she arrived. She 
erected crosses on the hills near her farm and prayed there every day. Yet, after 
her death, her kinsmen built a pagan temple on the site and held sacrifices 
there.” Landnámabók says that for the 120 years before the adoption of Chris- 
tianity, Iceland was primarily heathen.” 

It’s likely that the literary sources oversimplify. Some awareness of Chris- 
tianity must surely have persisted in Iceland. Landnámabók tells of the early 
Christian settler, Ketill enn fíflski (the foolish). He settled in Kirkjubær (Church 
Farm) in the south. No heathens were permitted to live there. Generations 
later, when the Christian missionary Þangbrandr visited Kirkjubær, he found 
that the residents had remained true to the faith.” 

The story of Iceland’s conversion is told in Kristni saga, Islendingabok, and 
in some of the Sagas of Icelanders, notably Brennu-Njáls saga. The story begins 
in Norway. King Hákon Haraldsson of Norway was brought up as a Christian 
in England. When he ascended the Norwegian throne in the middle of the 10th 
century, he attempted to introduce Christianity throughout Norway. Churches 
were built and missionaries were brought from England, but the new religion 
was not widely adopted. 

There was little further acceptance of the new faith until Óláfr Tryggva- 
son seized the Norwegian throne at the end of the 10th century. Óláfr had spent 
years in England on Viking raids. While there, he accepted the new faith and 
was baptized. His efforts to introduce Christianity in Norway were much more 
forceful than those of King Hákon. Those who disagreed with the king were 
dealt with harshly: with death, mutilation, or forceful removal from their land.“ 

There were a number of reasons why the king wanted to convert Norway. 
He may have had a personal conviction in the religion, but he also must have 
seen the political advantages in uniting the country under one faith and exploit- 
ing the administrative capabilities of the church. 

King Óláfr also set his sights on other lands inhabited by Norwegians, 
including Iceland. He pressured the Icelandic godar to adopt Christianity and 
sent missionaries to Iceland. Notably, he sent the priest Pangbrandr, who 
preached Christianity and baptized any who accepted the faith. Several impor- 
tant godar were baptized, but most opposed Pangbrandr’s work and refused 
baptism. Many mocked him, and Pangbrandr killed several men who com- 
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posed scurrilous verses about him.” Pangbrandr returned to Norway and 
briefed the king, telling him that there was no hope that the Icelanders would 
ever accept Christianity. The king was infuriated and said he would mutilate 
or kill all the Icelanders in Norway in retaliation.” 

At the Alþing meeting in 999, Hjalti Skeggjason, a Christian, mocked the 
goddess Freyja in a poem which he recited from the Law-Rock, likening her to 
a bitch in some clever word-play.”” He was sentenced to lesser outlawry for his 
blasphemy, and so he left for Norway with his father-in-law, Gizurr enn hviti 
(the white), an influential godi who had also converted to Christianity. They 
went to King Óláfr, and in exchange for the king’s release of his Icelandic 
hostages, they agreed to return to Iceland to promote the new faith.*° 

The king released most of the hostages but kept four, sons of important 
heathen families in Iceland. Gizurr and Hjalti returned to Iceland the follow- 
ing summer, in the year 1000. They traveled overland to the Alping, gathering 
Christian supporters as they traveled. Christians and heathens prepared for a 
battle at the Alþing.? 

As the Albing convened, the Christians moved toward establishing their 
own separate legal system. They asked Síðu-Hallr Þorsteinsson to proclaim 
their law, in essence becoming their lawspeaker.ð? Two separate Icelandic states 
were forming, one Christian and the other pagan. 

Prominent men realized this could not be permitted to happen. Sidu-Hallr 
made an agreement with the heathen lawspeaker, Porgeirr Ljósvetningagoði, 
that Porgeirr should proclaim the law.?? 

Porgeirr retired to his booth, where he searched for an arrangement that 
could be acceptable to both heathens and Christians. Íslendingabók says: 


Porgeirr lay down and spread his cloak over him, and spent an entire day and 
the following night that way without speaking a word. And the following morn- 
ing he got up again and gave word that all men should go to the Law-Rock.** 


Porgeirr announced his plan. Henceforth, all Icelanders should be bap- 
tized and be Christian. Heathen sacrifice and worship could continue secretly, 
if desired, but would be penalized if witnesses came forward. Some heathen 
practices could continue in public.® 

It was a clever compromise. It meant that outdoors, everyone had to prac- 
tice the Christian faith, but indoors, where there were no witnesses, people 
could practice whatever faith they preferred. Probably neither side was very 
satisfied, but both sides agreed to the compromise. 

It was an extraordinary and unique conversion. In most lands, including 
Scandinavia, conversion was a slow and painful process. In Iceland, it was vir- 
tually overnight, with few lives lost. The desire to maintain the law outweighed 
other considerations. 

In reality, there were few immediate changes. The godar retained their 
power. Instead of being the intermediaries to the old heathen religion, they 
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When Iceland adopted Christianity, farmers tore down their pagan temples and built 
churches, which resembled this modern reconstruction of a saga-age church found 
at Geirsstadir in east Iceland. While the sagas describe some of the temples as “mighty 
structures,” archaeological evidence suggests the farm churches that replaced them 
were quite small. Like longhouses, the church was built with turf walls and roof over 
an internal wooden frame, which divided the floorspace into thirds. A small altar 
stood at the far end, away from the door, and the benches along the side walls pro- 
vided seats only for the farmer and his immediate family (author photograph). 


became the intermediaries to the new church. Godar and prominent farmers 
built churches on their farms, becoming the patrons of the new religion. In 
some cases, they tore down their temples and reused the timber to build the 
church.* 

But there were no priests. Foreign priests eventually arrived from England 
and Germany. They were able to conduct mass and church rituals, but not 
knowing the Icelandic language, they were unable to provide any religious 
instruction. 

When Óláfr Haraldsson came to the throne of Norway in 1015, he under- 
took to promote the Christian faith in Iceland. He convinced the Icelanders to 
end all their heathen practices, in public and private, and he sent them priests 
and a bishop. By the middle of the century, a church hierarchy was in place, 
with an Icelandic bishop at its head.? Gizurr enn hvíti sent his son Ísleifr over- 
seas for clerical training, and in 1056, Isleifr was consecrated as bishop, with 
his see at his farm at Skálaholt in south Iceland. 


CHAPTER 12 


Exploration and 
Settlement to the West 


For some saga-age people, Iceland was a place to settle down and estab- 
lish a long-term home. For others, it was a launching point for expeditions far- 
ther west. Sailors set out from Iceland in the saga age to explore and settle in 
Greenland, and then in Vínland in North America. 


Greenland 


The original discovery of Greenland happened during Iceland's settlement 
but is mentioned only in passing in the Icelandic histories. As with Iceland, 
this new land was found when a sailor was blown off course. Gunnbjörn Úlfs- 
son kráku, a relative of some of the early settlers, was driven westward beyond 
Iceland and came to some skerries he named Gunnbjarnarsker, from which he 
could see a new land. 

The exploration and settlement of Greenland is credited to Eiríkr rauði 
(the red) Þorvaldsson during voyages he undertook in the 980s.? Eiríkr's back- 
ground was spotty. He and his father were forced to leave Norway on account 
of some killings to which they were connected. Eiríkr moved to Eiríksstaðir in 
the Dalir district of west Iceland, where he killed a neighbor and kinsman, 
resulting in banishment from the district. He moved to some islands in 
Breiðafjörðr, but in a dispute, he killed several more men. Eiríkr and his men 
were outlawed.? 

Eiríkr's options were limited. He couldn't return to Norway, as many other 
outlaws did; he had already been expelled from there. He couldn't stay in Ice- 
land, where men were already hunting for him. Exploration west across the 
ocean was one of his few viable options. 

While in hiding, Eiríkr outfitted a ship. He sailed westward, saying that 
he meant to search for the land that Gunnbjörn had sighted, and that he would 
return if he found it.“ 

Eiríkr and his crew found their way to Greenland, and they spent three 
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years there, exploring the coast, naming landmarks, and searching for suitable 
places to settle. Eiríkr built a house in one of the fjords. They found signs of 
human habitation, including skin-boats and stone tools. Ari Þorgilsson, the 
author of Íslendingabók, concluded that these finds were from the same people 
who later were found in Vínland.“ 

The Icelanders called these native people skrælingar, a term whose etymol- 
ogy is unclear. It was probably a derisive term, meaning “coarse fellow” or per- 
haps “barbarian.”® It’s unlikely that Eiríkr and his party encountered any 
skrælingar in person. At the time of the settlement of Greenland, the native Inuit 
lived much further to the north.’ Face-to-face encounters with the skrælingar 
had to wait for later voyages further west. 

Eirikr returned to Iceland. The following year, he set out to colonize the 
new land. He called it Greenland, “thinking that people would be more likely 
to settle in a place with an attractive name.”® 

Twenty-five ships set out for Greenland from Iceland, around the year 
985. Only fourteen arrived.’ The new settlers took land in two settlements, 
called the Eastern and Western Settlements (Eystri-byggd and Vestri-byggð), 
although both are located on the southwest coast of Greenland. 

Written sources suggest that 190 farms existed in Greenland in the Viking 
age,” but archaeological remains of more than 450 farms have been found." 
Regardless of the exact number, the population of the Greenland colony could 
never have been very large, perhaps 4,000 inhabitants or so.” The Greenlan- 
ders based their laws on the Icelandic model and held an annual þing meeting 
at Garðar.” 

Agriculture was even less productive in Greenland than it had been in Ice- 
land. Animal husbandry, fishing, and hunting were the main occupations. 
Greenland's lack of timber and iron also contributed to the difficulty of mak- 
ing a living there. The main trading partners were Norway and Iceland. Exports 
included hides and skins, including ropes made from walrus hide, which were 
highly prized." 

The Western Settlement survived until at least the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, and the Eastern Settlement to around the middle of the 15th century.“ 
The climate deteriorated significantly around that time, known as the Little Ice 
Age. Archaeological evidence suggests the Greenlanders stuck to the Nordic 
lifestyles, which were no longer tenable in the worsening climate. The Inuit 
thrived, but the Norse settlements died out.“ 


Vinland 


The story of the exploration of Vinland is a continuation of the Green- 
land story and is told in Eiríks saga rauða and in Grænlendinga saga. The sto- 
ries as told in the two sagas differ from one another in significant ways. 
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The Icelander Bjarni Herjólfsson was a merchant and was accustomed to 
spending alternate yearsin Norway on trading expeditions, and in Iceland with 
his father. When he returned to Iceland one summer, he was dismayed to find 
his father had sold his land and emigrated to Greenland along with Eiríkr rauði. 
Bjarni decided to join his father that season, as he was accustomed, and he 
sailed westward with his crew. Even Bjarni recognized that the decision to sail 
to an unknown location that late in the season was foolhardy.” 

Bjarni and his crew were blown far off course by a storm and came to a 
new land. In an amazing feat of navigation and seamanship, Bjarni was able to 
sail back to his father’s new farm in Greenland. 

After the storm abated and Bjarni could see the sun, he realized he was 
too far south, so he sailed northward. Three times he spotted new land to the 
west, but each time, Bjarni decided against landing. He realized it was not 
Greenland and was therefore not interested. When he reached the proper lat- 
itude, he turned east and sailed for four days, making landfall where his father 
had established his farm." 

In Greenland, and later in Norway, Bjarni told his story. People criticized 
Bjarni for his lack of curiosity about the new land, and many showed consid- 
erable interest in investigating the new land he had found.” 

Leifr Eiriksson, the son of Eirikr raudi, decided to mount an expedition 
to this new land in the year 995. He bought Bjarni’s ship and gathered a crew 
of thirty-five from Greenland. Leifr followed Bjarni’s route in reverse. Their 
first landfall was rocky and desolate, and Leifr called it Helluland (Stone-slab 
Land). The second landfall was forested, so he called it Markland (Forest Land). 
They wintered over at their third landfall. They built booths, and later houses, 
at a site that subsequent visitors from Greenland called Leifsbúðir (Leifr’s 
booths). Because grapes and vines were found during explorations of the new 
land, Leifr called it Vínland (Wineland).”° He returned to Greenland in the 
spring with a full cargo of grapes and timber.”! 

Leifr’s success in Vinland encouraged others to make the voyage. Porvaldr 
Eiriksson, Leifr’s brother, made a voyage, stopping at Leifsbudir, where he and 
his crew stayed the winter. While exploring during the second summer, they 
came across three hide-covered boats with men hiding underneath them. Seem- 
ingly without cause, they captured and killed all but one of the men, who man- 
aged to escape. The incident probably did not start their relationship with the 
native people on a very good note. 

Later, the natives returned in great numbers, and the Greenlanders 
defended themselves from on board their ship. Porvaldr was killed by an arrow 
and was buried at the site where he had hoped to settle in Vinland. His crew 
returned to Greenland.” 

Another brother, Porsteinn Eiriksson, made an abortive trip to retrieve 
Porvaldr’s body, but he was blown back to Greenland and never reached Vin- 
land.” 
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The most ambitious expedition to Vínland was led by Þorfinnr karlsefni 
Þórðarson. At least three ships were involved, and over one hundred men and 
a small number of women joined the expedition.” Þorfinnr brought a variety 
of farm animals and tools, intending to settle in Vínland if he could.“ While 
in Vínland, Þorfinnr's wife, Guðríðr Þorbjarnardóttir, gave birth to a son, 
Snorri, the first European child born in the new world. They sailed past Fur- 
ðustrandir (Wonder Beaches) and wintered at Straumsfjörðr, where they 
unloaded their cargo and livestock and settled in. The following year, they 
sailed further south, to Hóp. 

The expeditions ran into growing difficulties with the natives. At first they 
were trade partners, exchanging their pelts and furs for dairy products and red 
cloth. The natives had never seen iron tools and weapons before but must have 
realized their value. The Greenlanders refused to trade their iron weapons for 
native goods. 

The natives mounted increasing numbers of attacks on the settlers, who 
realized they would be under constant threat of attack. Þorfinnr decided to 
return home. Despite all that the land had to offer the settlers, the number and 
severity of the attacks made it seem unlikely they could ever settle there 
profitably.”° The small Greenland settlements could not support a Vínland set- 
tlement that was several weeks’ sail away.” 

Porfinnr and his party returned to Greenland. The following year, he, his 
wife, and their son sailed to Iceland and settled at Glaumbær in Skagafjörðr in 
the north of Iceland.“ His expedition was the last recorded attempt to estab- 
lish a Norse settlement in Vinland. However, Greenlanders and Icelanders 
appear to have made voyages to North America for centuries afterwards, to pick 
up raw materials unavailable in their home lands, such as timber. Those voy- 
agers probably went no further than was necessary, which was probably to 
Markland. 

The Icelandic records (Konungsannáll) state that Bishop Eirikr upsi Gnúps- 
son of Greenland sailed to Vinland in 1121. The record does not state whether 
he found it, or even if he returned. The last voyage reported in Icelandic his- 
torical documents (Skálholtsannáll) was in 1347, when a ship returning from 
Markland to Greenland was blown off course and landed in Iceland with sev- 
enteen men on board.“ 

Archaeological evidence also suggests continued visits to North America; 
Norse artifacts have been found at Native American sites. A coin found at a 
Dorset site in Maine was minted in Norway during the reign of King Óláfr 
kyrri Haraldsson, between 1065 and 1080.*° Perhaps it was lost or traded there 
during one of the later Vínland voyages.” 

Studies of wooden Viking ship parts found in Greenland show that they 
were made of larch (Larix) native to Siberia and North America. It’s possible 
the Greenlanders used driftwood, but it’s just as possible they went to Mark- 
land or Vinland to cut their own fresh timber.” 
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Incontrovertible evidence of a Viking settlement was found at LAnse aux Meadows 
in Newfoundland, Canada. The site is thought to be the location of Leifsbúðir, where 
Leifr Eiríksson built temporary dwellings. A modern recreation of the houses found 
on the site is shown in the photograph. The location of Vínland, where Greenlanders 
and Icelanders explored and tried to settle, is unknown but was certainly farther 
south (author photograph). 


The Norse voyages to Vínland may have been known elsewhere in medieval 
Europe. European authors mention remote lands to the west, including Adam 
of Bremen in the llth century. Some scholars have suggested that knowledge 
of Vínland persisted in European seaports in the 15th century. Christopher 
Columbus claims in a letter to have visited Iceland, where, perhaps he heard 
stories about Vínland. 


In the month of February, and in the year 1477, I navigated as far as the island of 
Tile [Thule], a hundred leagues; and to this island, which is as large as England, 
the English, especially those of Bristol, go with merchandise.’ 


Neither of these sources is considered very reliable, and it remains uncer- 
tain how much knowledge of Vinland filtered outside of the Norse lands in the 
medieval era. 

In modern times, many have speculated on the location of Vinland. After 
a systematic search, Helge Ingstad found a promising site at LAnse aux Mead- 
ows in Newfoundland, Canada in 1960. The site was thoroughly investigated 
over the next two decades and was discovered to be the remains of a Norse 
community dating from around the year 1000.** 
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The organization of LAnse aux Meadows suggests a carefully planned ven- 
ture. There are the remains of three longhouses, the largest about 65 feet (20 
meters) long, as well as several workshops, an iron forge, an iron smelter, and 
a charcoal kiln. A supply of new iron rivets and pieces of worked wood were 
found, ready for use as repair materials for a Viking ship.“ Other finds included 
a spindle whorl, used for spinning thread, along with a bone needle, indicat- 
ing that women were present at the site. 

Just as telling were some of the things not found. There is little in the way 
of a midden. There were only small accumulations of refuse, such as inciner- 
ated animal bones, indicating that the site was not occupied for more than a 
few years.“ The remains of the buildings show no signs of stone footings, indi- 
cating that the buildings were meant to be temporary. There are no burials, indi- 
cating that no one died while staying at the site. There are no signs of 
domesticated animals or agricultural activity, indicating that everything the 
residents ate was either brought with them, or else hunted or gathered on the 
spot. Overall, it appears that the site was not occupied continuously, and 
although both men and women lived there, there was probably nothing like 
normal family life at the site.“ 

Although clearly a Norse site, the evidence suggests that the LAnse aux 
Meadows site is not Vinland. Even with the intervening climate changes, the 
site is too far north to support the vegetation described in the sagas. Finds at 
the site included butternuts (Juglans cinerea), which grow only in regions much 
farther south. Butternuts and wild grapes grow in the same regions and ripen 
at the same time. The explorers who picked butternuts in Vinland and returned 
with them to L'Anse aux Meadows may very well have picked grapes as well.? 

LAnse aux Meadows was most probably a ship repair station, a base camp 
for exploration, and a waypoint on the voyage to Vinland. It may well have been 
Leifsbúðir, where the sagas say Leifr Eiríksson built his winter camp.“ From 
the longhouses, one can see across the entire width of the Strait of Belle Isle, 
which leads to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Because of its location, whoever con- 
trolled LAnse aux Meadows also controlled the approaches to Vinland and its 
rich natural resources.“ 

Since LAnse aux Meadows isn’t Vinland, where was Vinland? There is 
insufficient evidence at this time for anything other than a guess. Both liter- 
ary and archaeological evidence implies that Norse visitors traveled farther 
south, to warmer climates. Scholars have suggested sites for Leifr’s Vinland 
and for Porfinnr’s Hóp in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and along the St. Lawrence 
River as far inland as Quebec, as well as along the eastern seaboard of Canada 
and the United States, even as far south as New York City.“ Until additional 
evidence is found, the mystery of Vinland endures. 


CHAPTER 13 


Iceland's Heritage 


The year 1066 is frequently used as a convenient marker for the end of the 
Viking age. In that year, at the Battle of Stamford Bridge in England, the Nor- 
wegian King Haraldr harðráði (hard-ruler) was repulsed and killed as he 
attempted to reclaim a portion of England. It was the last major Viking incur- 
sion into Europe. 

In Iceland, the events of 1066 passed leaving scarcely a ripple. The free- 
state government remained stable. The power remained in the hands of a num- 
ber of goðar, who, in general, each had similar numbers of þingmenn and thus 
similar power and similar levels of resources to call upon in case of disputes.' 

The situation began to change in the 12th century, and the balance of power 
among the goðar started to shift. Individual farmers and chieftains accumu- 
lated more wealth and more property, and hence more influence and author- 
ity. In many cases, this concentration of power was augmented by control of 
church estates and the wealth that went with them. The goðar were no longer 
the leaders and protectors of their þingmenn, but rather had become their 
rulers.? 

Individual goðar gathered under them more and more goðorð, becoming 
stórgoðar (big chieftains). By the middle of the 12th century, civil unrest and 
violent conflict between competing stórgoðar was nearly continuous.? At the 
start of the 13th century, the political power in Iceland was in the hands of just 
six families.“ One of these families was comprised of the descendants of Sturla 
Þórðarson, so the age is often called the Sturlunga era. 

At the same time, King Hákon Hákonarson of Norway was taking an 
increasing interest in Icelandic affairs. The king was aided by the church in Nor- 
way, with whom the king had cooperated to their mutual benefit throughout 
his reign. Norwegian bishops were placed in control of the church in Iceland. 
The king was also helped by Norwegian merchants, who by this time controlled 
virtually all of Iceland's overseas trade. Without any native timber with which 
to build ships, few Icelanders owned their own vessels, leaving the country 
dependent on foreign shipping for the imports it required for survival. Nor- 
wegian merchants and churchmen served as conduits for information and 
power on behalf of the Norwegian king.? 
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Snorri Sturluson, the saga author, poet, diplomat, and chieftain, lived and was assas- 
sinated at his farm in Reykholt in the first part of the 13th century. Today, the farm 
is the site of Snorrastofa, a museum and a medieval research center (author photo- 
graph). 


In 1220, Snorri Sturluson, one of the most powerful of the stórgoðar, 
became the king's vassal, and agreed to take steps to bring Iceland under Nor- 
way's rule.“ One after another, many of the other stórgoðar became the king's 
retainers,’ believing they might gain an advantage against competing goðar by 
having the support of the king, as well as that of the church and the merchants. 

Snorri was assassinated by King Hakon’s agents in 1241, in part for not 
moving quickly enough to bring Iceland under Norway’s rule. The king claimed 
Snorri’s goðorð and began entering more actively into Icelandic politics.’ By 
the middle of the century, he had obtained nearly all the goðorð under his per- 
sonal control. It was only a matter of time before the free state totally collapsed. 

King Hakon appointed the Icelander Gizurr Porvaldsson as earl of Iceland 
in 1251. His command to Gizurr was to restore peace by bringing Iceland under 
the king’s rule.? When Gizurr didn’t act quickly enough, the king sent several 
of his Norwegian retainers to speed the process. 

At the Alping in 1262, which was attended only by men from the North 
and the South Quarters, Gizurr convinced the assembled godar to accept the 
agreement now called the Old Covenant (Gamli sáttmáli), an oath that guar- 
anteed the Icelanders various rights in exchange for becoming subjects of the 
king.!° Why did the Icelanders accept this covenant and give up their independ- 
ence? Clearly, from the saga evidence, they were reluctant to do so." 
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There is no clear answer. Perhaps they hoped that, after a century of blood- 
shed and unrest, they were buying peace.“ Economic considerations were prob- 
ably equally important. The covenant guaranteed a minimum number of ships 
each year, ensuring that the trade required for Iceland's survival would continue. 

Over the next two years, the remainder of Iceland also accepted the agree- 
ment. The king consolidated his power and introduced new law codes. The 
Quarter Courts and Fifth Court were eliminated. The office of goði was abol- 
ished, and power was vested in the hands of the king’s representatives.” The 
Alping still met as a court of appeals, but it was made up of appointees of the 
king.“ The Icelandic free state was finished. 

Under the Norwegian crown, peace largely returned to Iceland, but the 
island entered a period of decline that lasted nearly six centuries. Always on 
the periphery of Europe, Iceland became increasingly marginal. 

Ironically, Iceland’s poverty and isolation in the early modern era con- 
tributed to the island’s cultural wealth today. Like other remote colonies, Ice- 
land remained culturally conservative, preserving aspects of its Viking-age 
heritage that were lost to continental Scandinavians. 

The Icelandic language itself has remained remarkably stable over the cen- 
turies. While the other Nordic languages evolved over time, especially through 
exposure to other cultures, Icelandic has changed relatively little since the end 
of the Viking age. The written language remains nearly the same as the lan- 
guage of the sagas. Indeed, Icelanders never ceased to read their medieval sagas, 
and as their language drifted over the centuries, deliberate reforms were imple- 
mented to harmonize the language with that of the sagas. 

The stability of the language over time means that many idioms and say- 
ings from ancient times still retain their currency in modern Icelandic. The 
phrase koma einhverjum í opna skjöldu (come upon someone in an open shield) 
means to take someone by surprise.“ In sword and shield combat, someone in 
an open shield position is poorly defended by his shield, and therefore unpre- 
pared for combat. Because of its use in medieval writings, the phrase retains 
its meaning despite the fact that few Icelanders these days are familiar with 
medieval combat techniques. 

Iceland’s rich body of vernacular writings from the Middle Ages, along with 
the relative ease with which Icelanders could read these ancient texts, made 
Iceland a matter of fascination to antiquarians in the 17th century, and to 
Romantics in the 19th century. International interest in Icelandic manuscripts 
was kindled by a book published by the Icelander Arngrímur Jónsson in 1609. 
Entitled Crymogæa and written in Latin, the book retells some of the stories of 
the saga heroes. Crymogæa made European scholars aware of the existence of 
this medieval literature, containing a wealth of information about the early 
history of Scandinavia, and readily accessible to any speaker of contemporary 
Icelandic. Thus began a very lively interest among Europeans in medieval Ice- 
landic literature. 
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Scholars combed Iceland during the 17th and 18th centuries in search of 
surviving manuscripts. One of the most important of these scholars was the 
Icelander Árni Magnússon. Between 1702 and 1712, Árni traveled the country 
looking for any manuscripts that he could procure or copy." The manuscripts 
were brought to Denmark for preservation. 

Regrettably, many manuscripts are known to have perished with no extant 
copies. In 1682, a ship on its way from Iceland to Denmark sank, carrying “a 
load of parchment book rubbish.”'* The Great Fire of 1728 destroyed Árni's 
home in Copenhagen and much of his collection, but it is thought that the 
most valuable vellum manuscripts were saved.” 

Beginning in 1971 and continuing over a period of more than two decades, 
the manuscripts were repatriated to Iceland for safekeeping at Stofnun Arna 
Magnússonar (Árni Magnússon Institute) in Reykjavik. 

The Romantic movement intensified the interest in Icelandic literature, 
since admiration of the medieval era and a “return to roots” were prominent 
components of Romanticism.” The stories of the independent-minded Vikings 
and the society they created in Iceland resonated strongly. Romanticism brought 
increasing awareness of Iceland’s unique position among the Scandinavian 
countries as the repository of a shared cultural legacy. 

This Romantic interest in Iceland extended beyond Scandinavia to the 
German-speaking lands, playing a part in 19th century efforts to forge a united 
German state. The nationalist movement required a sense of national identity, 
so material that spoke to the Germanic cultural heritage fell on very fertile 
ground." 

Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm led the study of old Norse literature in Ger- 
many, using Icelandic materials to promote the kinship between Scandinavians 
and Germans and to advance German unification. The brothers did not differ- 
entiate between German and Germanic peoples, a blurring of the facts that 
served their purposes well, conflating the German cultural heritage with that 
of other lands.?? 

Artists as well as scholars looked to Iceland for inspiration. Richard Wag- 
ner's Der Ring des Nibelungen, nominally based on the medieval German 
Nibelungenlied, actually owes much more to the version of the Nibelung leg- 
end preserved in Icelandic eddic poetry and in the Völsunga saga.” 

In the first part of the 20th century, Icelanders began making progress as 
they agitated for independence from Denmark. Amidst these events, the Viking 
heritage remained a matter of political importance. Scholarly editions of Ice- 
land’s medieval literature were being prepared by the Hid islenzka fornritafélag 
(The Old Icelandic Texts Society) using a standardized spelling that conformed 
to the spelling conventions in the manuscripts, rather than those of modern 
Icelandic. The archaic spelling put off modern readers, so plans were announced 
to publish modern popular editions. These plans were blocked in 1941 by the 
Alping, which passed legislation stipulating that only the Icelandic state had 
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The sagas remain part of the bedrock of Icelandic culture in modern times, with abun- 
dant references in place names, personal names, street names, and corporate names 
and identities. Re-enactors at historical sites throughout Iceland, including here at 
Lögberg in Þingvellir, routinely attract considerable visitor interest (author photo- 
graph). 


the right to publish medieval Icelandic literature. Supporters of the measure 
reasoned that the literature was common property that should be vested in the 
state on behalf of the citizens. 

The law was struck down by the Icelandic Supreme Court, clearing the way 
for popular editions with modern spelling. Some of these editions were edited 
by Halldór Laxness, the Icelandic novelist and Nobel laureate.” In subsequent 
years, the sagas have appeared in many forms in Iceland: scholarly editions 
with extensive notes and commentary, inexpensive popular editions, comic 
books, graphic novels, and children’s versions. In Iceland today, the sagas 
remain part of the bedrock of Icelandic culture, with abundant references in 
Icelandic place names, personal names, street names, and in corporate names 
and identities. 

The 20th century saw remarkable changes in Iceland: in the space of a few 
generations, the country progressed by a millennium. It is safe to say that the 
majority of 19th century Icelanders lived in circumstances significantly worse 
than those of the 9th century settlers. Standard of living, self-esteem, and joy 
of life all had fallen considerably.?“ At the beginning of the 20th century, even 
in the country’s two chief industries, agriculture and fishing, there was virtu- 
ally no mechanization, and almost all labor was done by hand. Iceland chose 
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to pull herself up by her bootstraps. Her fishing fleet and fish processing plants 
were modernized, resulting in new wealth from the export of processed fish 
and fish products. By the end of the 20th century, Iceland was modern and 
wealthy, technologically advanced, and enjoying one of Europe's highest per 
capita incomes. 

These good times came to an end in the financial crash (kreppa) of 2008, 
resulting in a bone-crushing debt burden to the country. As I write these lines, 
the financial future for Iceland is dark and uncertain. 

Ironically, this country, founded by independent-minded warrior-chief- 
tains in the Viking age is also one of the only countries in the world without 
any armed forces. Perhaps most important of all, Iceland also has one of the 
world’s highest literacy rates. It is indeed largely thanks to the enduring liter- 
ary tradition of this Viking culture that today we can recapture so much of the 
Viking world through the sagas and poems of the Icelanders. 
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Glossary 


Alþing General Assembly, the national assembly of Iceland. 

arbitrator (sáttarmaðr) A neutral third party who heard and decided cases 
without the need for a formal court case. 

arðr An early form of plow used in the Viking age. It lacked the flaring sides 
of a modern plow, so it merely scratched a groove in the soil, rather than 
turning the soil over. 

ballgame (knattleikr) A sporting game played outdoors by two teams using 
bats and a ball. 

bed-closet (lokrekkja) An enclosed, private space for sleeping with a lock- 
able door, providing security and privacy. Typically, only the master of a 
well-to-do house and his wife slept in a bed-closet. 

benches Seating, working, and sleeping areas made of wood and built-in to 
the longhouse. Normal benches (set) were low and deep for multiple uses, 
including sleeping. Sitting benches (bekkr) were tall and narrow, and used 
for sitting. The cross-bench (pallr), where women traditionally sat, ran across 
the width of the longhouse at the far end from the door. 

berserk A warrior with exceptional ferocity and strength. Some berserks in 
the saga appear to have had supernatural powers. 

berserk rage (berserksgangr) A frenzied state achieved by some berserks in 
battle. 

bondsman, bondswoman A person unable to pay his or her debts. A bonds- 
man or women was classed as a slave in most legal provisions, but bond serv- 
ice ended with the payment of the debt. 

booths (budir) The temporary dwellings used at places only inhabited occa- 
sionally, such as at ping sites. Booths had stone foundations, and were tented 
over with a fabric roof when occupied. 

bowshot (ördrag) A standard distance applied to a variety of legal definitions 
and considered to be the maximum distance of the flight of an arrow. The 
distance was used to define how close hostile parties could approach one 
another, for example. 

bride-price (mundr) The wealth promised by the groom’s family at the time 
of the betrothal to be paid to the newlyweds at the wedding. 
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cairn A pile of rocks used as a landmark for navigation on featureless land- 
scapes. 

clinker-built A ship construction technique in which the hull is built from 
the keel upward using overlapping strakes. 

coal-biter (kolbitr) A lazy, idle child who lounged by the kitchen fire, “chew- 
ing” on the coals of the fire. 

Common Scandinavian The modern name for the language spoken by the 
Norse people in the Viking age. 

commonwealth ($jóðveldi) The independent republic form of government 
practiced by Icelanders from shortly after the settlement until they accepted 
the rule of the king of Norway in 1262-64. 

compensation (bætr) Payment of tangibles or intangibles to compensate for 
loss of property, honor, status, or life. 

cross bench (pallr) The bench at the end of the longhouse, running across 
its width, where women traditionally sat. 

curach A boat made from skin stretched over twig frames, used notably by 
Celtic people. 

day-meal (dagverðr) The first meal of the day, usually taken at mid-morning. 

disir Female spirits who serve as a personal guardian and fertility goddess. 
The actual role of the disir is not clear based on the available sources. 

dowry (heimanfylgja) The wealth promised by the bride's family at the time 
of the betrothal to be paid to the newlyweds at the wedding. 

duel (hólmganga or einvígi) A means of settling differences through one- 
on-one combat. Hólmganga was more formal, while einvígi was less formal. 

dwarves (dvergar) Supernatural beings who are wise and skilled in crafts. 

earl (jarl) A man of high rank found in most of the Nordic lands, but not in 
Iceland. They could be independent of the king, or subordinate. 

eddicpoetry A form of Viking-age poetry written by anonymous poets using 
simple diction which tell tales of gods and heroes. 

ell (alin, öln) A unit of measure of length, corresponding to the distance 
between the elbow and the end of the longest finger. An ell is considered to 
be 20 inches (50 centimeters). 

elves (álfar) Supernatural beings who are close confederates of the gods. 

exposure (bera ut) Rejection of a new-born infant. The infant was placed out- 
side, exposed to the elements, until death ensued. 

farmer (bóndi) A man who owns land and livestock, as opposed to a man 
who labors for others. 

feud Violent conflict with a set of written and unwritten rules which served 
to manage and contain violence resulting from disagreements. 

fire hall (eldhús) A room or building in which food was prepared, which 
might well be used for many other purposes as well. 

fixed goods Personal property which could not be easily moved, as opposed 
to movable goods. Fixed goods included land and buildings. 
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fjord (fjörðr) A submerged glacial valley. A valley formed by a glacier tends 
to be U-shaped, and when it fills with water, the resulting body of water 
tends to be very deep with land that rises steeply, directly from the water’s 
edge. 

follower (hirðmaðr) A member of the king’s inner circle. 

fostering (fóstr) A legal arrangement in which one family raised the child of 
another family. Fostering created bonds between families that could be 
stronger than marriage or blood. 

freed slave (lausingi) A former slave who had either bought his freedom, or 
had been granted freedom by his owner. A freed slave never was fully free. 

full outlawry (skéggangr) A punishment in which the convicted man was 
literally put outside the protection of the law and treated as if he were already 
dead. 

fylgja A personal guardian spirit in the shape of an animal. 

games (leikar) Sporting games, typically played outside by teams of players. 

games meeting (leikmót) A multi-day festival called by prominent men to 
bring people together to play games. 

ghosts (draugar) Spirits of dead people who return to harm and harass the 
living. 

giants (jöfnar) Fearsome and threatening supernatural beings who would 
upset the order of the world. 

goði (chieftain) A local leader with legal, administrative, and religious 
responsibilities. 

goðorð (chieftaincy) The office of the goði, which was considered private 
property. Several people could own a goðorð, but only one could serve as 
goði. 

hack silver Silver articles, such as jewelry or coins, which have been cut to 
make up the required weight for a transaction. 

hall (skáli) The main farmhouse on Icelandic farms, and the largest room in 
these farmhouses. The hall was used for eating, sleeping, work, and play. 

handshake (handsal) The conclusion of a business transaction, signaling the 
transference of the goods, or rights, or responsibilities. 

haystack wall (stakkgarðr) A stone wall against which hay was stacked for 
drying. 

hersir A local leader or chieftain in Norway, but not in Iceland. 

high-seat (öndvegi, hásæti) The place of honor on the bench, where the mas- 
ter of the household sat. 

high-seat pillars (öndvegissúlur) Thought to refer to the pillars of the house 
located on either side of the high-seat. 

homefield (tún) The walled-in hay field immediately adjacent to the house, 
where the best hay was grown. 

homespun (vaðmál) Woolen cloth of a standard quality and width used as 
a form of currency in the saga age. 
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homespun cloak (varafeldr) A shaggy cloak, often used as trade goods. 

honor (drengskapr) A measure of social credibility. 

horse fight (hestavíg) A sporting event in which stallions were goaded to 
fight against one another. 

hreppr A word used to mean either a district, or the mutual insurance pact 
among the farmers of a district. 

hundred (hundrað) Typically, a “long hundred,” meaning one hundred and 
twenty. 

húskarl Literally, a house-man. In Iceland, the term applied to hired hands 
who worked the farm. In Norway, the term referred to the king or earl's 
household men who provided armed support. 

Íslendingabók (The Book of Icelanders) A 12th century Icelandic book relat- 
ing the history of early Iceland. 

karl A man, and typically a free farmer. 

kenning A poetic paraphrase and a significant part of the art of skaldic poetry. 

knörr A Viking age cargo ship, propelled primarily by sail, and optimized 
for maximum cargo capacity. 

Landnámabók (The Book of Settlements) A 12th century Icelandic book 
relating the discovery and settlement of Iceland. 

land-spirits (landvættir) Spirits on whom the prosperity of the land depends. 

Law Rock (Lögberg) The site at Þingvellir where the law-speaker presided. 
Speeches and announcements were made from this location, and the law- 
speaker recited the law from here. 

Law-Council (Lögretta) The legislative body of Alþing, comprised of the 
godar, the law-speaker, and a few others. 

law-speaker (lögsögumaðr) A man appointed by the Law-Council who 
presided over the activities at Alþing. While he had influence, he did not 
rule. 

lesser outlawry (fjörbaugsgarðr) A punishment in which the convicted man 
was banished for three years. 

longhouse (skáli, langhús) The typical house style used during the saga age, 
with a characteristic outward bulge in the long walls. The house used an 
internal wood frame set on stone footings. 

longship (langskip) A type of war ship. Typically only the largest warships 
were referred to as longships. 

magic (seiðr) A ritual performed by women which either could influence 
people or the elements, or could predict the future. For men to practice seidr 
was unseemly, since it was effeminate. 

magician (seiðmaðr) A man who practices magic. 

mark (mörk) A unit of weight, equivalent to eight ounces. 

movable goods Personal property which could be easily moved, as opposed 
to fixed goods. Movable goods included tools, livestock, home furnishings, 
and the like. 
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Moving Days (fardagar) The four days in May during which one was per- 
mitted to change his legal residence. 

nálbinding The modern name for the knotting technique used to make 
woolen articles such as socks, mittens, and hats in the Viking age. 

neighbor (búi) People who met certain legal requirements who were called 
upon to observe, and in some cases, to judge the testimony presented in a 
case. 

night-meal (náttverðr) The second (and last) meal of the day, usually taken 
in the evening. 

óðal Possessions and wealth, notably the wealth that was passed from gener- 
ation to generation within a family. 

ounces (aurar) A unit of weight equivalent to 27 grams, and nearly the same 
as the modern avoirdupois ounce. 

ounce-units The equivalent to one ounce of silver in other forms of legal 
tender, such as homespun. During the saga age, the exchange rate between 
silver and homespun varied by more than a factor of ten. 

outlaw (útlagi) A person sentenced to be placed outside the protection of the 
law for his crimes. 

papar The Irish monks and hermits found in Iceland by the earliest settlers, 
according to the literary sources. The archaeological sources have not yielded 
any trace of such people in Iceland. 

peace straps (fridbénd) Straps, notably on the scabbard of a sword, which 
prevented the weapon from being drawn in anger in places where its use was 
forbidden. 

porch (anddyri) The entrance room in a longhouse, located between the front 
door and the living space. The porch served as a storage room, equipment 
locker, mudroom, bath house, and as an “airlock” to keep cold outside drafts 
from entering the living space. 

private settlement (sátt) A case settled privately between the parties involved. 

prophetess (vélva) A woman with supernatural powers who can foresee the 
future. 

quarter (fjórðungur) One of the four administrative districts in saga-age Ice- 
land. The quarters were named for the four cardinal points of the compass. 

retainer (hirðmaðr) A king’s man, and typically, a member of the king’s 
bodyguard. 

retting The process by which fibers are released from the stem of a plant such 
as flax, and the first step in making items such as linen fabric. 

riving A technique for creating planks from logs by splitting the logs apart 
radially using wedges driven into the log. 

sacrifice (blót) A feast and celebration in honor of the gods. 

saga A prose narrative recording historical events. A wide range of sagas were 
written in medieval Iceland, narrating events from ancient to contemporary. 

Sagas of Icelanders (Íslendingasögur) The modern term for the group of 
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medieval Icelandic sagas about Icelandic farmers and chieftains taking place 
from the settlement to the end of the 11th century. 

scorn-pole (níðstöng) A public expression of slander, erected to shame and 
mock the intended victim(s). 

self-judgment (sjálfdæmi) A legal settlement in which both parties agreed 
in advance that one side should set the terms for the settlement. 

settlement (landnám) The period in Iceland's history when the land was 
claimed and settled, usually taken to mean the years 874 through 930. 

settlement layer (landnámslag) A distinctive volcanic ash layer laid down 
over Iceland around the time of the first settlement, used to help date arti- 
facts found in the soil. 

shape-shifter (hamrammr) Men, who in their battle frenzy, took on the char- 
acteristics of wild animals. A notable shape-shifter was Kveld-Ulfr Bjálfa- 
son, the grandfather of Egill Skalla-Grímsson. Many berserks are described 
as shape-shifters. 

shieling (sel) High pastures, and the temporary living quarters located in 
those pastures. During the summer, livestock were driven from the farm to 
these higher pastures. Dairy products from the shieling were brought back 
down to the farm for storage. 

skaldic poetry A form of Viking-age poetry written by named poets using 
complex diction which tell tales of contemporary events. 

skerry A small, rocky islet, and often a serious hazard to navigation. 

skrelingar The native people encountered by Norse explorers in Vinland 
(North America). 

skyr Sour curds. Skyr could be stored for long periods of time and was one 
means of storing excess dairy production into the winter, when cows stopped 
giving milk. 

slave (frell) A person who is the property of another. 

sleep sack (húðfat) A leather sack in which people slept during the night and 
stored their belongings during the day. Sleep sacks were typically used while 
away from home, notably onboard a ship, or at a þing meeting in a booth. 

soapstone A soft, easily carved stone used for a variety of cookware and other 
vessels in saga-age Iceland. 

sour whey (súrr) A dairy product used as a preservative for a variety of other 
foodstuffs. 

sprinkling with water (ausa vatni) A part of the infant acceptance ritual, in 
which the father takes the new-born infant on his knee, gives the infant a 
name, and sprinkles the infant with water. 

stofa A sitting room in a larger houses, thought to be where women did their 
work during the day. 

strake A wooden plank used to form the hull of a ship. 

summons (stefna) A legal procedure by which a man was called to answer 
for his offense before a court. 
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sworn brotherhood (fóstbræðralag) A ritual arrangement which created 
strong bonds between men. Unlike fostering, the arrangements were made 
by the men themselves, rather than by their parents. 

temple (hof) A place where pagans worshipped and sacrificed, which may 
have been a special building, but may have been a part of a normal home, 
or even outdoors. 

tephrochronology The dating of artifacts by their position relative to unique, 
datable layers of volcanic ash. 

peettir Short prose narratives, the medieval equivalent of a short story. 

ping A legal assembly, where men met to make laws, judge laws, and set penal- 
ties for infractions. 

þingmenn A godi’s supporters. Þingmenn were obliged to travel with the goði 
to bing and provide armed support as needed. 

troll An evil, hostile spirit. Only in the later medieval literature from well 
after the saga age do trolls take on the characteristics commonly seen in later 
folk tales. 

vagrant (göngumaðr) A person with no fixed abode. 

Varangian Guard (Veringjar) An elite corps made up of Scandinavians who 
served the Byzantine Emperor in Constantinople. Some Icelandic saga heroes 
served in the Varangian Guard. 

Varping (spring assembly) The local assembly, held in the spring, and 
attended by the goðar in the district and all their þingmenn. 

weapon taking (vápnatak) Closing an assembly. It is so called because in 
earlier times in Scandinavia (but probably not in Iceland), the close of a bing 
was marked by taking up weapons and clashing them. 

wergild ring (baugr) The atonement paid by the killer’s family to the vic- 
tim’s family. 

wether A castrated ram. 

Winter Nights (veturnetr) The end of summer and the beginning of win- 
ter, occurring around the middle of October. Winter Nights was a time for 
feasting, celebrations, games festivals, and weddings to take advantage of the 
abundant food stores. 
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Appendix. 
Sagas for Outlanders 


The Icelandic word for foreigner, útlendingur, translates literally to out- 
lander. For outlanders interested in reading the sagas in translation, I offer a 
few suggestions. 

The Sagas of Icelanders remain engaging, enjoyable yarns for a modern 
reader. They tell compelling stories about fully-rendered and complex charac- 
ters. The stories touch the reader’s heartstrings with tales of lost love and missed 
opportunities. There are comedies and tragedies and soap operas and adven- 
ture stories. 

But the sagas are written in a style very different from that of a modern 
novel. A reader diving in to a saga plucked at random from the corpus may 
quickly find him or herself lost at sea, amongst all the characters, seemingly 
introduced willy-nilly, and by the opaque plot conventions that the saga authors 
used as shorthand to convey important information to their contemporary 
readers. 

So, when I am asked what saga to read first, I tend not to recommend the 
classics, the most outstanding sagas, such as Brennu-Njáls saga, which can be 
overwhelming in its complexity. Instead, I recommend a minor saga, a short 
novella with a small dramatis persone that can be read in a single sitting. I also 
strongly recommend some English translations over others. 


Translations 


During a conference in Iceland, a group of scholars of old Norse litera- 
ture decided among themselves to embark on a massive project: a new trans- 
lation into English of all of the Sagas of Icelanders. 

They accomplished their goal. In my opinion, it’s fabulous and has become 
the standard English translation of the sagas. The text reads like modern English, 
and both the broad meanings and the subtle shadings of the Icelandic original 
have been conveyed by the translators. Unusual and unfamiliar terms are ren- 
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dered into English uniformly 
across all the sagas, with glos- 
saries and explanatory mate- 
rial to describe unfamiliar 
concepts. The work was pub- 
lished in 1997 in Iceland by 
Leifur Eiriksson Publishing.' 

More recently, some of 
these translations have been 
republished in the Penguin 
Classics series, a more afford- 
able and more widely available 


option. It is these translations 

that I recommend to new The sagas were preserved for us to read in medieval 
readers. The Sagas of Icelanders books, hand-written with pen and ink on vellum. 
z . ; Many of the medieval Icelandic manuscripts are 
aks large, aes cornet volume held by the Árna Magnússonar stofnun í íslenskum 
containing translations of fræðum (Arni Magnusson Institute) in Reykjavík 
nine of the best sagas, along (courtesy Stofnun Árna Magnússonar í íslenskum 


with additional interpretive fræðum, Reykjavík). 
and explanatory text.’ 

Penguin Classics also has some earlier translations in their catalog. If the 
later translation is available, I recommend it over the earlier version. 

I recommend that readers avoid the widely available on-line versions from 
the end of the 19th century and beginning of the 20th. These versions are sad- 
dled with the burden of stilted language and romantic embellishments. In addi- 
tion, scholarly research on both the Icelandic originals and the English 
translations has advanced considerably in the last century. I urge readers not 
to waste their time with these translations, filled with errors, misunderstand- 
ings, and romantic nonsense. 


Reading the Sagas 


I recommend that a reader ease into this project. The sagas have a differ- 
ent style, and a complex approach to developing the plot and characters. Peo- 
ple who jump right in to some of the most famous of the sagas may find 
themselves in over their heads and not enjoying the experience. 

I recommend that readers start with The Sagas of Icelanders collection. 
Read some of the introductory comments. Start with the two Vinland sagas (The 
Saga of the Greenlanders, and Eirik the Red’s Saga). They're simple, straight-for- 
ward stories without a lot of characters or plot complexities. 

Read The Saga of Hrafnkel Frey’s Godi, considered by some to be the best 
novella ever written in any language. Move on to Gisli Sursson’s Saga, one of 
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the outlaw sagas and a personal favorite of mine. Try Egil's saga. Egill was a 
Viking, a brawler, an adventurer, and a poet. Despite his having engaged in 
heroic adventures played out all across northern Europe, Egill lived to be over 
80 years old, a troublemaker up to his last days. Read The Saga of the Confed- 
erates, a laugh-out-loud funny comedy. 

At that point, you'll be ready for the complex stories and the hoards of 
characters in something like The Saga of Grettir the Strong, or The Saga of the 
People of Eyri, or The Saga of the People of Laxardal, or the grandest of all the 
sagas, Njal's Saga. 

While some of the sagas are better than others, and some are more enjoy- 
able than others, I don't think there is a single one that can be described as not 
worth reading. 


Secondary Sources 


For those who want more information about the sagas than I’ve provided 
in this book, I recommend two Icelandic books that have been translated into 
English: Eddas and Sagas? and Dialogues with the Viking Age.’ They were writ- 
ten for Icelanders, and so they presuppose knowledge of Icelandic history and 
culture that most English-speaking readers don’t possess. Regardless, I recom- 
mend them to general readers, especially if they have read this present book. 

A Companion to Old Norse-Icelandic Literature and Culture’ is a more 
advanced reference text with articles by leading scholars in the field and is 
highly recommended. The articles go into a great deal more depth than does 
my book. 


Tertiary Sources 


For those who want yet more information about the Viking age, there are 
several additional books I recommend to readers. 

The author of The Norse Myths’ retells (and embellishes) the Norse mytho- 
logical stories in modern English prose. This book is a good place for a casual 
reader to get an overview of the Norse mythology and a flavor of the Norse sto- 
ries. I also recommend the delightful, pithy, and witty summaries of the myths 
in Norse Myths.’ The eddic poems which form the basis for the myths have 
been nicely rendered into English in The Poetic Edda.* 

For those who want to know more about everyday life in the Viking age, 
Daily Life of the Vikings? summarizes the life and material culture of the Viking 
people. In Viking Age Iceland," the author presents a wealth of information 
about Iceland’s history and society during the Viking age through to the end 
of the free state in Iceland. The Chronicles of the Vikings" introduces the Viking 
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people in their own words, and the words of their contemporaries, providing 
fresh insight into Viking culture and society. 

The one volume I recommend above all others to provide a casual reader 
with an introduction to the history, culture, and daily life of the Viking peo- 
ple is The Vikings.” Concise and triple distilled, it covers a broad range of top- 
ics in a very readable and approachable text. 
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Eiríksstaðir 86, 90-91, 93, 96—97, 97, 98, 100, 
202 

elves (álfar) 195 

England 163 

entrance hall (anddyri) 100-101 

estuaries (ós) 125-126, 130, 133 

exchange rates 126 

exposure (bera út) 60-61 

Eyjólfr inn grái Þórðarson 38, 117 

eyktir 161 

Eyrbyggja saga 18, 56, 71, 115, 125, 159, 181, 196-- 
197; houses 99-101, 105; religion 189, 193 

Eysteinn Magnusson, king of Norway 179 

Eystri-Rangá 159 

Eyvindr Bjarnason 46 


fabric 110-119, 205 

Fáfnismál 166 

famine 88 

farmers 33-34, 54, 67, 74 

farmhands 34, 74-75, 81-82 

farms 67, 74-83 

Faroe Islands 1, 5, 13, 18, 144 

fate 42 

feasts 189, 192-193 

fences and walls 74, 79 

fenders 134 

fermentation 85 

ferries 157 

fertilization 78-79, 81, 103 

feud 29, 40, 46-48, 183 

Fifth Court 27, 210 

firepit 90 

fish 12, 20, 83-84 

fishermen 34 

fishing 84, 147, 149-150, 203, 212-213 

fixed abode 83 

fjords 9, 147, 155 

Flateyarbók 166 

flax 80, 110-111 

Fljótsdæla saga 78-79, 82, 115-116, 154, 160, 
185 
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Flóki Vilgerðarson 10-11 

Flosi Þórðarson 38, 43, 92, 155 

flour 86 

flute 178 

flyting (exchange of insults) 185 

fodder 77-78 

food 83-88; for travel 88, 134; preparation 
85-86; preservation 85 

fords 155, 159 

foreshadow 172 

forests 12, 121-122, 135, 137 

Fóstbræðra saga 51, 84 

fostering 62-63 

fox, arctic 12 

free state see commonwealth 

freeboard 144 

freed slaves 35 

Freyfaxi 46 

Freyja 187, 200 

Freyr 27, 46, 187, 190 

friðbönd (peace straps) 30 

fruits 83 

Furðustrandir 205 

furniture 91-93 

fylgjur (personal guardian spirits) 196 


game pieces 55, 180 

games 61, 179-183, 185, 192; children’s 61, 
180-181, 183 

games meetings (leikmót) 181 

Garðarr Svávarsson 9 

Garðarshólmr 9-10 

Geirsstaðir 201 

Geirþjófsfjörðr 117 

Geitir Lýtingsson 36 

genealogies 173 

Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum 
192-193 

ghosts (draugar) 71-73, 101, 195-196 

giants (jöfnar) 195 

Gísla saga Súrssonar 29, 35, 43, 82, 117, 169, 
181; ritual 64, 149, 192; travel 17, 125, 133, 
147-148; women 37, 58-59 

Gisli Sursson 17, 35, 44, 59, 82, 117, 125, 147, 
169, 172, 174, 192 

Gizurr enn hviti Teitsson 200-201 

Gizurr Porvaldsson 209 

glaciers 9, 10, 150, 155 

Glaumber 205 

gloves (vöttr) 116 

gnomon 146 

goats 77 

godi (chieftain) 19-20, 22, 25-27, 31-33, 47, 
189-190, 199-201, 208-210 

godless men 193 

goðorð (office of chieftain) 25, 33, 36, 208- 
210 

gods and goddesses 186-189 

Gokstad 128-130, 132, 135, 143-144, 148 

Grænlendinga saga 146-147, 203 

Grænlendinga þáttur 50 
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Grágás 25, 27-28, 30, 63, 81, 103-104 

grain 7, 20, 74, 79-80, 82-83 

Granastadir 82, 86, 101 

grapes 204, 207 

grave goods 6,:2:1;:32, 63; 705.73, 111;.123,,153 

graves 6, 69-71, 207; mounds 70-71 

Greenland 134, 139, 144-146, 202-205 

Grettir Ásmundarson iv, 29, 37-38, 51, 54, 
58, 61-62, 78, 90, 101-102, 105, 136, 139, 
172, 183-184, 195, 197 

Grettis saga Asmundarsonar iv, 29, 51, 62, 78, 
101-102, 105, 169, 172; food in 88, 124; 
games in 181, 183; ships in 131, 136, 139 

griddles 86 

gridiron 86 

Grimm, Jakob 211 

Grimm, Wilhelm 211 

Grimr Droplaugarson 82, 118, 150-151, 160 

grooming 103-106; aids 104 

Guðríðr Þorbjarnardóttir 35, 197, 205 

Guðrún Ósvífrsdóttir 37, 117-118, 198 

Gunnarr Hámundarson 28, 49, 50, 53, 71, 82, 
88, 92, 184, 198 

Gunnarr Þiðrandabani 79, 115 

Gunnbjarnarsker 202 

Gunnbjörn Úlfsson kráku 202 

Gunnhildr Özurardóttir, queen of Norway 
44, 191 

Gunnlaugr ormstunga Illugason 45, 55-56, 
62, 107, 185 

Gunnlaugs saga Ormstungu 45, 107, 163, 185 


hack silver 126 

Hafrsfjörðr 16 

hair 103-104 

Hákon Aðalsteinsfóstri Haraldsson, king of 
Norway 51, 152, 199 

Hákon Hákonarson, king of Norway 24, 208 

hall (skáli) 96-97, 98 

Halldór Laxness 212 

Hallfreðar saga 185 

Hallgerðr Höskuldsdóttir 66, 99, 103 

Halli, a berserk 56 

Haraldr inn harðráði Sigurðarson, king of 
Norway 126, 178, 208 

Haraldr inn hárfagri Hálfdanarson, king of 
Norway 16-20, 178, 183-184 

harbors 125-126, 128, 133 

Harðar saga 60 

harp 178 

Haukadalr 19, 33, 35 

Haukadalsós 130, 133 

Haukdæla pattr 19 

Hávamál 40-42, 68, 87, 104, 106-107, 158, 188 

hay 74, 76-79, 88 

haystack wall (stakkgarðr) 78 

head-dress, women’s 117 

healer (læknir) 108-109 

health 106-107 

heaths 9, 150, 155 

Hebrides 4, 17-18, 55, 159, 199 
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Hedeby 125, 128, 133-134 

Hegranessþing 183 

Heidarviga saga 103, 109 

height, average 102 

Heimdallr 187 

Heimskringla 166, 169, 171 

Helga Bárðardóttir 178 

Helga Þorsteinsdóttir 185 

Helgafell 71, 100, 190 

Helge Ask 131 

Helgi Droplaugarson 38-39, 82, 118, 150-151, 
160 

Helgi enn magri Eyvindarson 4, 17, 19, 199 

Helgi Harðbeinsson 118 

Helluland 204 

helmet 49 

herbs 84-85 

hersir (chieftain) 18 

Hestagja 24 

Hid islenzka fornritafélag 211 

high-seat (öndvegi) 92; pillars (öndvegissúlur) 
14-15, 18, 92, 190 

highlands 9, 155 

Hjalti Skeggjason 200 

Hjarðarholt 92, 122 

Hjérleifr Hróðmarsson 14-15, 158 

Hjörleifshöfði 15 

Hjörtr Hámundarson 198 

Hlíðarendi 50 

Honsa-Þórir 26 

Heensa-Poris saga 125 

Hofstadir 78, 190-191 

Hofteigr 190 

Hóll 192 

hólmganga (formal duel) 44-45 

Hólmgöngu-Skeggi 43-44 

Hólmr 190 

Hólmrinn 44 

homespun (vaðmál) 118, 125, 127, 140 

honey 83 

honor 40-46, 48 

hood (héttr) 116 

Hóp 205, 207 

horses 77, 83, 147-148, 150, 153-154, 154; 
fights 77, 184-185; meat 61, 77, 83 

horseshoes 153 

Höskuldr Kollsson 17, 35, 51, 59, 66 

Höskuldr Njálsson 60 

Höskuldr Þráinsson Hvítanessgoði 48, 80 

hospitality to travelers 118, 158-159 

hot springs 12, 81, 104, 150 

hot stones 86 

houses 89-102, 204; foundations 89-90, 93— 
95, 95; frames 89-90, 93-94, 95 

Hrafn Onundarson 45 

Hrafn Sveinbjarnarson 108 

Hrafnkel Freysgoði Hallfreðarson 30, 36, 46, 
105, 155-156, 190 

Hrafnkels saga Freysgoða 31, 36, 46, 76, 105 

Hrafnkelsdalr 76 

hreppr 83 
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Hróðný Höskuldsdóttir 60 
Hrútr Herjólfsson 68 
human sacrifice 193 
Husavík 9 

húskarl (house man) 54 
Hvítárvellir 111, 126 


Ibn Fadlan 102 

ice skates 150, 152-153, 182 

idols 190-192 

illegitimacy 59-60 

Illugi Ásmundarson iv, 197 

inciting by women 37, 60 

infancy 58-61 

inflection in language 4, 167 

Ingimundr inn gamli Porsteinsson 157, 185, 
191 

Ingólfr Arnarson 7, 14-15, 29, 158 

Ingstad, Helge 206 

instruments, musical 177-178 

insurance 75, 83 

Inuit 203 

Ireland 5, 17, 158 

iron 119-121, 203; bloom 119-120; bog 12, 119; 
slag 119-120; smelting 119-120, 207; work- 
ing 120-121 

irrigation 79 

Ísleifr Gizurarson 170, 201 

Íslendinga saga 107, 179, 182 

Íslendingabók 14, 19, 25, 170, 199-200, 203 

Íslendingasögur see Sagas of Icelanders 

Íslendingur 141 

Íslenzk fornrit 4 

ivory, walrus 84, 141 


jarl (earl) 32 

Jelling style 175-176, 176 
jetties 133-134 

jewelry 122-123, 175 
Jökuls þáttr Búasonar 178 
Jökulsá á Brú 155, 190 
judges 27-28, 30, 63 


Kaldbakr 15, 19 

Kári Sölmundarson 54 

karl (farmer) 32 

Kársnautr (Kárr's gift) 51 
Katla 197 

Kaupang 133 

keelson 140-141, 140 

kennings 167-168 

Ketill enn fiflski 199 

Ketill flatnefr Bjarnarson 18 
Ketill Ormsson 52 

king’s man (konungs-menn) 54 
Kirkjubær 199 

Kjalarnessping 22-23 
Kjalnesinga saga 183 

Kjartan Óláfsson 37, 51, 66, 184 
Kjartanssteinn 41 

knattleikr see ball game 
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knörr see cargo ship 

Kolskeggr Hámundarson 198 
Konungsannáll 205 

Kormákr Ögmundarson 44, 65, 195 
Kormáks saga 45, 65, 195 

Kotmúli 174 

Kristni saga 199 

Kristsnes 199 

Króka-Refs saga 139 


lamps 90 

landmarks 157 

Landnámabók 1, 7, 14-15, 18, 23, 84, 121, 130, 
170; religion 27, 189, 199; travel 133-134, 
144, 150 

landvættir (land spirits) 14, 44, 196 

anguage 163-164, 170-171, 210 

atrine (kamarr) 100, 106 

ava fields 9, 56, 57, 150, 155 

aw codes 23, 25-30, 32, 165, 210 

aw-council (légretta) 26-27 

aw-speaker (lögsögumaðr) 26, 30, 61, 200 

Laxdæla saga 18, 35, 37, 51, 57, 62, 75, 117- 
118, 149, 184, 198; houses 92, 100 

eg-windings 115 

Leifr Eiríksson 93, 204, 207 

Leifsbudir 204, 206 

Leiknir, a berserk 56 

ichen 84 

inen 110-112, 114-116 

iteracy 164, 213 

ivestock 74-79 

Ljótr inn bleiki 56 

oft 91-92, 97 

Lögberg (law rock) 23, 26, 30, 200, 212 

ogboats 149 

Lokasenna 187 

Loki 187 

onghouse 74, 82, 89-102, 207 

ooms 92, 113-114, 113, 140 


magic (seidr) 37-38, 196-197 

Magnús inn góði Óláfsson, king of Norway 108 

mail shirt (brynja) 49, 55 

Maine coin 205 

Mammen style 176, 176 

manure 78-79, 81-82, 103 

manuscripts 171-173, 210-211, 224; preserva- 
tion 210-211 

Mar Hallvardsson 100 

mark 126 

Markland 204-205 

marriage 58, 65-67 

mast 132, 140-141, 149 

Mastermyr 121 

mastfish 140-141, 140, 141 

maturity 63-64 

mead of poetry 188 

meadowlands 12, 20, 79, 81 

meals 86 

medical treatments 106-109 
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Melkorka Mýrkjartansdóttir 17, 35, 38, 59 
midden 207 

midwife 59 

missionaries 198-200 
mock-combat (skylming) 185 
months (mdnudr) 160-161 
Morkinskinna 164, 180 
Mosfell 69, 73 

moving days (fardagar) 83, 161 
music 177-179 

Myrar 18, 81 


Naddoddr 1, 9 

nálbinding 115 

names, personal 3-4 

native Americans 203-205 

Nattfari 9 

navigation 144-147; aids 145-146, 157 
Nibelungenlied 211 

nidingr 43, 45 

nidingsverk 43 

níðstöng (scorn-pole) 44 

Niflhel 71 

Njáll Þorgeirsson 25, 28, 43, 103, 196 
Njörðr 27, 187 

Norns (Nornar) 42 

Norway 5, 106, 158, 163-164, 199-200, 202- 


204; emigration from 16-18, 171; trade with 


122, 124, 135 
nursing 59-61 
nutrition 87-88 


oak 135-137, 139-142, 148-149, 189 

oarholes 130-131, 133 

oarlocks 149 

oars 129-131, 133, 149 

oaths 27-28, 188, 190-191 

oats 80 

óðal (allodial property) 16 

Oddatala 146 

Oddr einbui 39 

Oddr Ofeigsson 64, 157 

Óðinn 27, 56, 71, 166, 169, 187-188, 194, 197 

Ohthere 141 

Óláfr inn helgi Haraldsson, king of Norway 
61, 165, 201 

Óláfr kyrri Haraldsson, king of Norway 205 

Óláfr pái Höskuldsson 17, 63, 66, 92, 122 

Óláfr Tryggvason, king of Norway 129, 131, 
138-139, 184, 191, 193, 199-200 

Óláfs saga helga 108, 192 

Óláfs saga Tryggvasonar 129, 138, 191 

old age 68-69, 108 

Old Covenant (Gamli sáttmáli) 209 

old Icelandic 1, 5, 164 

old Norse 163 

Onundr tréfótr Ófeigsson 19 

oral traditions 165 

Orkney Islands 5, 13, 17-18 

Ormr inn langi (The Long Serpent) 129, 131, 
138-139 
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Oseberg 83, 92, 111, 128, 148, 151, 174; style 
175, 176 

ounce (eyrir) 126-127 

outbuildings 74, 82 

outlawry 29, 43, 47 

outlaws 29, 54 

ovens 86, 101 

Öxará 19, 23, 24, 44, 105, 156 

Oxnardalr 20 


pack saddle 154 

paganism 32, 41, 58, 186-194, 200 
paneling 90, 92-94 

pantry (matbúr) 96, 159 

papar 13 

parasites 106 

penannular brooch 116, 116 
personal appearance 102-103 
pictorial art 7 

picture stones 130, 142, 142, 186, 188 
piers 133-134 

pigs 77 

pit houses 99, 101 

Poetic Edda 165, 186, 188 

poetry 3, 5, 43, 61, 65, 164-170, 185, 200 
poets 1, 3, 165-167 

pollen 7, 111, 122 

porch (anddyri) 100, 106 

pottery 86 

priests 32, 55, 198-201 

prima signatio 198-201 
prophetess (vélva) 38, 187, 197 
proposal, marriage 65-66 

prose 170-173 


quarter courts (fjórðungsdómur) 26-27, 210 
quarters (fjórðungar) 4, 25 
quern 86 


Ragnarök 187 

raiding 17, 52-53, 64, 132 
Raufarnes 120 

Ravning Enge 156 

Reginsmál 104 

retainer (hirðmaðr) 54 
retting 111 

revenge 37, 45-46, 61 
Reykdæla saga og Vígu-Skútu 44 
Reykholt (Reykjaholt) 104, 105, 120-121, 209 
Reykjarfjörðr 149-150 
Reykjavík 15 

rhymester 188 

rigging 139-143, 140, 141, 142 
Rigspula 32, 117 

Der Ring des Nibelungen 211 
Ringerike style 176, 176 
rivets 129, 135-136, 207 
riving 136 

roads 154-155 

Roar Ege 139 

roasting 86 
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Romantic movement 211 
ropes 141-142, 203 
Roussel, Aage 190 
rudder 143, 143, 149 
rum (rooms) 129 

rune stones 164 

runes 107, 164 

Rus traders 106, 134 
Russia 134 


sacrifice (blót) 189-193, 200 

sacrificial animals 76, 190-192, 195 

sacrificial bowl 190-191 

saddles 88, 153-154, 156 

Sæból 82, 190, 192 

Sælingsdalr 75, 76 

Sæmundr enn fróði Sigfússon 170 

sagas 170-173 

Sagas of Icelanders (Íslendingasögur) 2, 5-6, 
14, 25, 112, 145, 169, 171-173, 178-179, 199 

sails 129, 131-132, 139-143, 142, 149 

salt 85 

Sámr Bjarnarson 31, 36, 46, 105, 155-156 

sausages 86-87 

sax 49, 51, 191 

scraper games (sköfuleikr) 183 

scythes (sigðir) 78 

sea battles 132 

seasons 160 

Seftjörn 181-182, 182, 192 

self-evisceration 53 

self-judgment (sjálfdæmi) 28-29 

serpent-head prow 139, 196 

Settlement Layer (landnámslag) 7 

settlements, legal 48 

sewing room (saumstofa) 99 

shaggy cloak (röggvarfeldr) 118-119 

shape-changers (hamrammr) 56 

sheep 76-77, 83, 110-111, 150 

shepherds 81 

shield 45, 48-49, 49, 129-130, 158, 210; castle 
(skjaldborg) 165; rack 129-130 

shieling (sel) 75-76, 118 

ships 53, 125-126, 128-147; building 134-139; 
crew 131-134; frame 135-136; models 137, 
139; speed capabilities 133, 143-144 

shirt (stakkr) 116 

shoes 115, 117 

Síðu-Hallr Þorsteinsson 200 

Sigtuna 102, 174 

Sigurðr Magnússon, king of Norway 179 

Sigurður Nordal 172 

silk 110, 112 

silver 116, 123, 126-127 

Skálaholt (Skálholt) 159, 170, 201 

skaldic poetry 166-169, 186 

Skáldskaparmál 188 

Skálholtsannáll 205 

Skalla-Grimr Kveld-Ulfsson 4, 18, 20, 39, 64, 
70, 81, 120 

Skapti Þóroddsson 31, 61 
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Skarpheðinn Njálsson 43, 60, 112 

skeletal remains 7, 102-103, 107-109 

Skeljastaðir 88, 106 

skin game (hornaskinnleikr) 183 

Skírnismál 166 

skis 150, 152 

skrælingar 203 

Skuldelev 128-129, 131-133, 135-136, 140-141 

Skúta Áskelsson 44 

skyr 75, 99-100 

slaughter 77, 190-191 

slaves 18, 32, 34-35, 54, 59, 69, 74, 81 

sledges 150-151, 174-175 

sleep sack (húðfat) 31, 134 

smithy 82, 101, 120-121 

smokeholes 90-91, 96 

smoking, food 85 

smoothing stones 118 

Snæland 9 

Snorra Edda 93, 166, 171, 186, 188 

Snorri godi Porgrimsson 4, 54, 56, 61, 100, 
107, 109, 115 

Snorri Sturluson 16, 71, 93, 104, 166, 171-172, 
186, 209 

Snorri Porfinnsson 205 

snowshoes 150 

soapstone 86, 123 

Sonatorrek 169, 193-194 

song 177-178 

sorcery 197 

sour whey 85 

spear 49, 50, 174, 175 

Spes 169, 179 

spindle whorl 111-112, 207 

spinning 111-112 

sporting games (leikar) 179, 181-185, 192 

spring assembly (várþing) 25 

sprinkling (ausa vatni) 59 

spurs 153 

Stamford Bridge 208 

Steingerðr Þorkelsdóttir 65 

Stiklarstadir 109, 165 

stirrups 153 

Stjörnu-Oddi Helgason 146, 162 

stofa (sitting room) 97-99, 98, 99 

Stofnun Árna Magnússonar 211 

Stöng 82, 93, 94, 96-101, 98, 99 

stools 92 

storage closet (klefi) 100-101 

storehouse 74 

stórgoðar (big chieftains) 208-209 

strakes 130, 135-136 

Straumsfjörðr 205 

strength, physical 102-103 

Sturla Þórðarson 208 

Sturlunga era 171, 208 

Sturlunga saga 171 

style, literary 171-173 

styles, artistic 175-177, 176 

Styrr Porgrimsson 56, 155 

sugar 83 
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supernatural creatures 194-196 
Suttungr 188 

Svartr inn sterki 54 

Sveinungr Þórisson 78-79, 116, 150 
Sverrir Sigurdarson, king of Norway 42 
Sverris saga 42 

Svinadalr 41 

Svinafell 155 

Svölðr 129 

Sweden 5, 124, 164, 175 

swimming competition 184 

swords 49, 51-52, 55-56, 120, 191, 195 


tables 86, 92, 99 

tableware 87 

tapestries 92, 152, 174, 192 

tectonic plates 9 

temples (hof) 188-193 

tenants 34 

tents 115, 144, 145 

tephra 6-7 

tephrochronology 6-7, 15 

Thule 12, 206 

time-keeping 159-162 

tools: carpentry 121; farming 78-79, 80, 95, 
100; ship-building 136-139 

Torfi Valbrandsson 60 

towns 106, 123-124, 164, 175 

toys 185 

trade 123-127 

traders 64, 124-126, 130-134 

trading towns 123-124, 164, 175 

travel, land 150-159 

treenails 135-136 

trousers 115 

tub-washing (kerlaug) 105-106, 108 

tún (homefield) 74, 78-79 

tunic (kyrtill) 114-115, 114 

turf 89, 95-96; games (torfleikr) 183; knife 95 

turnshoes 115, 182 


Þangbrandr 199-200 

pattir 171 

Þiðranda pattr og Þórhalls 196 
Pidrandi Hallsson 196 

ping (assemblies) 22-30 

Pingeyrar 2 

pingmenn 25, 33, 54 

Pingvallavatn 24, 24, 84 

Pingvellir 23, 24, 44, 160-161 
Þjóðveldisbær 93, 94, 99 
Þjórsárdalr 93 

Þorbjörg lítilvölva 38, 197 

Þorbjörn from Hóll 31, 46, 105 
Þorbjörn öngull ór arson iv, 38, 197 
Þorbjörn súrr 17, 19, 133 

Þórðar saga hreðu 108 

Þórdís Súrsdóttir 38, 44, 58-59, 169 
Þórdís Þórólfsdóttir 69, 73 

Þórðr hreða Þórðarson 106, 108, 157 
Þórðr inn huglausi 35 


Þórðr Kolbeinsson 169-170 

Þorfinnr karlsefni Þórðarson 35, 205 
Þorgeirr Ljósvetningagoði Þorkelsson 25, 200 
Þorgeirr Önundarson 149-150 
Þorgeirr Starkaðarson 49, 184 
Þorgerðr Egilsdóttir 4, 194 

Þorgrímr nef 120 

Þorgrímr Þorsteinsson 58-59, 149, 190 
Þorgrímr tordyfill 4, 82 

Þórgunna 91, 159 

Þórisdalr 195 

Þorkell Súrsson 37, 82, 120 

Þormóðr Bersason 109 

Þóroddr Porbrandsson 72-73, 107, 115 
Þórólfr bægifótr Bjarnarson 71-73, 196 
Þórólfr Mostrarskegg 19, 190 

Þórólfr Skalla-Grímsson 50, 64, 124, 167 
Þórr 27, 187, 189-190, 192, 199 
Porskfirdinga saga 51 

Þórsnes 190 

Þórssteinn (Thor's stone) 193, 194 
Þorsteinn Ásmundarson 169, 179 
Þorsteinn Egilsson 62 

Þorsteinn Eiríksson 147, 204 
Þorsteinn Ingólfsson 23 

Þorvaldr Eiríksson 147, 204 

Þorvarðr Eysteinsson 195 

Þráinn Sigfússon 112 

Þríhryningr 157 

Þrymskviða 187 

Þuríðr kerling 37-38, 197 


Úlfljótr 23 

Unartoq 145-146 
under-dress 116—117 
underdrawers (línbrækr) 115 
undertunic (skyrta) 114 
Uppsala 193 

Urnes style 176, 177 


vaðmál see homespun 

vagrants 34, 103 

Valgerðr Óttarsdóttir 185 

Valhöll (Valhalla) 71 

Vanir 187, 189, 192 

vápnatak (taking up of weapons) 30 
Vápnfirðinga saga 36, 81 

Varangian Guard 112, 134 

varðlokur (ward songs) 197 
Vatnjökull 10 

Vatnsdæla saga 52, 55, 63, 96, 106, 191 
Vatnsfjörðr 10 

vegetables 83-84 

Venerable Bede 12 

Vésteinn Végeirsson 19 

Vésteinn Vésteinsson 125, 147-148, 174 
Vestmannaeyjar 158 

Víga-Glúmr Eyjólfsson 56, 151 
Víga-Glúms saga 57, 185 

Vigfúss Bjarnarson 54, 100 
Víglundar saga 62, 99, 103, 178 


Víglundr inn vænni Þorgrímsson 103 

Vigrafjörðr 109 

vika sjávar 131 
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